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PREFACE. 


His Highness the Nizam’s Government desire to preface this 
Report with an expression of their extreme regret at the recent, death of 
Mr. Abdul Majid, Census Superintendent ot the Hyderabad State. 
Mr. Abdul Majid was an officer of twenty years standing when be was 
appointed Superintendent. The actual enumeration was carried out, 
entirely under his directions : the statistical tables were compiled vy*der 
his supervision. It only remained ro complete the present volume at 
the time of his death. His Highness' Government now wish to place 
on record their high appreciation of the unflagging industry, zeal and* 
patience with which Mr. Abdul Majid performed his duties. His 
death has deprived the Service of an officer of the highest character 
and ability. 

2. The material for the present volume was provided by 
Mr. Abdul Majid, and it was arranged in accordance with his wishes, 
that the volume should be written in collaboration with Mr. K. Natara- 
jan, Editor, the Indian Social Reformer, Bombay, whose services were 
temporarily engaged by Government tor this purpose. Owing to 
Mr. Abdul Majid’s death the volume has been completed by 
Mr. Natarajan alone, and the descriptive chapters are almost entirely 
the work of bis pen. His Highness’ Government take this opportunity 
ot making a full acknowledgment of Mr. Natarajan’s authorship and ot 
expressing their high appreciation of his work. 

R. 1. R. GLANCY, I.C.S., 

Assistant Minister, Finance. 
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CENSUS OF HIS HIGHNESS THE NIZAM’S 

DOMINIONS, 1911 


Chapter I. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


1. The territories of His Highness the Nizam have remained unchanged 
both as regards their area and boundaries since the last Census. The description 
given of them in the -Census Report for 1891, therefore, needs no modification. 
They lie between 15° 10' and 21° 40' North Latitude, and 74° 4' and 81° 35' East 
Longitude. They occupy a polygonal tract, 82,698 square miles in area, in the 
central portion of the table-land of the Deccan. They are bounded on the north by 
Khandesh (a district in the Bombay Presidency), the Berars and the Central Pro- 
vinces ; on the south by the rivers Tuugabhadra and Krishna, which divide them 
from the Bellary, Kurnul and Krishna Districts of the Madras Presidency ; on the 
east by the Wardha and the Godavari ; and on the west bv the Bombay Districts of 
Dharwar, Sholapur and Ahtnednagar. The Deccan table-land iB one of the*tvventy 
Natural Divisions into which, on tho basis mainly of similarity of meteorological 
conditions, the Indiau continent has been divided. It is one of tho largest Natural 
Divisions from the point of area, covering 156,177 square miles, or 9T per cent, of 
tho total area of the Iudian Empire. Its mean annual rainfall was calculated to be 
29*7 inches. The population of this area in 1901 was 23,441,579 representing 
8 per cent, of the total population of India and a mean density of 151*1 persons 
per square mile. The Nizam’s Dominions, occupying as they do 53*2 per 
cent, of the area of this table-land at its heart and centre, reproduce in 
an exaggerated form all that is typical of this great Natural Division. Tho 
total population of this State in 1901 was 11,141,142 or 47*5 of the population 
of the Deccan plateau. The density of population for the State was in the same 
year 134*72 per square mile as against 151*1 per square mile for tho whole 
table-land. The normal annual rainfall for the State is between 30 and 412 
inches, which is slightly higher than the mean annual average for the Deccan 
plateau. While the area has remained as at tho previoue Census, the population 
of the Nizam’s Dominions has increased at the present Census to 13,374,676, 
raising the density to 162 persons per square mile. The corresponding figures 
for the Bombay and the Madras Deccan Districts are 172 and 145 per square 
mile respectively. The Nizam’s Dominions enjoy an advantage over the Deccan 
Districts of Bombay and Madras, in that they are better endowed in respect of 
natural water facilities. The hill ranges which encompass the State are the 
watershed of the two great river systems, the Godavari and the Krishna, which 
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with their tributaries, the Puma aud the 'Pranhita aud the Manjra, and the 
Tungabhadra, the Bhima and ( lie Musi, go to increase the productive capacity 
oi‘ the soil. 

2. Principal events affecting the condition of the people during the decade. 

The soils, the seasons and the climate of the State have been described in 
previous Census Reports. Information regarding the mineral and other natural 
resources, the principal industries, the irrigation works aud roads and railways, 
has been brought up to a very recent date in the accounts of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, its divisions, districts aud towns in the recent Edition of the Imperial 
Gazetteer published in 11)08. It is, therefore, only necessary here to allude 
briefly to events which have occurred during the decade bearing on the condition 
of the people. The opening of the Mahbubnagar Canal, so named after His 
Highness the late Nizam, in 1904, is such an event of the first importance. The 
canal takes off from fho Manjra river, is 27 miles long, and is estimated to irri- 
gate about 10,000 acres of land in the Medak District. Its total cost of construc- 
tion was 13 lakhs of rupees. The reorganisation of the Irrigation Department 
and the increased attention paid to tho repair and maintenance of existing works 
during the decade, are also administrative measures of great utility. During the 
pe-ied covered by the Census, the Barsi Light Railway was extended to Tad v\ ala 
in 190(i and to Lattur in 1911. The Furna-Ilingoli line, though opened io 
traffic in tho year after the Census, may also be mentioned hero. The line, it, is 
worthy of note, was built out of current revenue. A comprehensive scheme 
of railway extension lias been adopted for execution in the next, few years. The 
subject, of roads has also engaged tho serious attention of His Higliness’s 
Government. The coal mining and cotton mill industries in tho Stale have 
shown marked progress. A Company has been working since 1901 with 
prospects of success for gold in the Raichur District. Schemes for tho diffusion 
of general and technical education are under consideration. 

3. Administrative Divisions. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into four divisions 
(Subahs) each under a Revenue Commissioner called “ Subahdar.”* These 
are again sub-divided into districts each under a Magistrate and Collector 
called 1st Talukdar. Each district is composed of a number of minor sub- 
divisions called talukas or tahsils each under a Tahsildar. Two or three talukas 
are placed under a Sub-Divisional Officer called 2nd or 3rd Talukdar according 
to grade in the service. Including the Sarf-i-khas (Crown lands) district of 
Atraf-i-balda, which is under a Talukdar, subject to the direct control and super- 
vision of the Sarf-i-khas Secretary, the total number of districts is 16. The 
average area of a district is 5,166 square miles, whilst the average population is 
604,628. The largest district is Warangal with an area of 7,943 square miles 
aud the smallest Atraf-i-balda with an aroa of 2,561 square miles. The district 
which has the largest population is Gulbarga with a population of 1,150,983 
persons and Atraf-i-balda, with a population of 520,159 persons, is the least 
populous of any district. 

A general reconstitution of divisions and districts was effected during the 
decade under review. Tho district of Lingsugar was abolished, its four Khalsa 
and three Jagir talukas being transferred to the Raichur District and two Khalsa 
talukas to tho Gulbarga District. The small district of Sirpur-Tandur was raised 
to' the standard of other districts by the addition of two talukas from the Nizama- 
bad (Indur) District and two talukas from tho Karimnagar (Elgandal) District. 
The district of Nalgonda was transferred from Warangal to Medak Division and 
the districts of Sirpur-Tandur and Bidar from Medak Division to Warangal 
and Gulbarga divisions respectively. The old districts of Sirpur-Tandur, Elgau- 
dal and Indur were renamed Adilabad, Karimnagar and Nizamabad. Several 
talukas wore also transferred from one district to another. Eighteen talukas 
were abolished altogether and their villages distributed amongst the adjoining 
talukas. Tho accompanying map of the Nizam’s Dominions shows the density 
of population in the several districts. 
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Map of Hyderabad showing density of pi pud at ion pit syuare mile in the several districts. 



4 . Natural Divisions. 

While, in relation to those of the Indian continent, the geological and 
meteorological characters of the Deccan plateau are sufficiently uniform and 
distinctive to constitute it a single Natural Division, taken by itself they tall 
naturally into two groups dividing the area into two Natural Divisions. “ The 
north-west portion, formiug nearly half of the Natural Division, is covered with 
basaltic lava flows (Deccan trap) ; the remainder is composed of granites, gneisses 
and schists with a basin of paleozoic limestones, quartzites and igneous rocks 
in the Cuddapah area. The dry season extends from December to May. The 
rainfall of the wet season is chiefly due to the West Coast humid current from 
June to August, but occasionally in September and almost entirely in October 
and November it accompanies the course of storms coming up from the Bay of 
Bengal. The wet season is hence considerably longer than in the Konkan aud 
usually lasts until the middlo of November. As the rainfall in the large area ol* 
the West Deccan is less than SO inches, the dry zone of the division is very liable 
to drought and famine.’’* These observations which relate to the Deccan 
plateau describe exactly the geological aud meteorological differences between 
the western and eastern halves of the Nizam’s Dominions. Further, “the 


• Report of the Census of In liaj 1901 ,parn. 27, p. 0* 
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trappean or black cotton soil country is a land of wheat and cotton ; while 
Telingana or the granitic region is a land of rice and tanks.” * These differ* 
ences of physical nature are associated with social, economic and linguistic 
differences in the two Natural Divisions of the State, which are designated as 
Marathwara and Telingana, owing to Marathi aud Telugu being the principal 
languages spoken in these two tracts respectively. 

5. Statistical Tables. 

The materials for this chapter are those contained in Imperial Tables I, III, 
IV and V. Provincial Table I, printed after the Imperial Tables, contains 
information in respect of Talukas. At the end of this Chapter are seven sub* 
Bidiary Tables showing : — 

(i) — Density, water supply aud crops ; 

(ii) — Distribution of the population classified according to density ; 

(iii) — Distribution of the population between towns and villages ; 

(iv) — Number per mille of the total population and of each main 

religion who live in towns ; 

•(v) — Towns classified by population ; 

(vi) — Special statistics for Hyderabad City ; and 

(vii) — Persons per house and houses per square mile. 

6. Area and Population. 

The area and population of the two Natural Divisions are given in the 

margin. The higher apparent density 

Density of Telingana is due to the fact that the 

!> miir q capital city happens to bo situated in 

that Natural Division. Exclusive of 

lea Hyderabad City, the density falls to 150 

168 persons to the square mile. As Telin- 

gatia has a mean annual rainfall, which 
,hl is so essential in the Deccan, exceeding 
that of Marathwara, its lower density 
demands explanation. This is provided by the fact that Telingana contains the 
largest proportion ol forest area iu the State, no less than four out of its six Forest 
Divisions being situated in it. Of a total forest area of nearly 18,000 square miles, 
no lees than 16,000 are in Telingana. If this forest area is thrown out of the 
calculation the mean density of the non-forest area of Telingana mounts up to 290 
persons to the square mile. A more accurate comparison of the densities of the two 
Natural Divisions will be possible if we take only the cultivable area in each of the 
Divisions. Subsidiary Table 1 gives 50-5 and 69-5 as the percentages of 
cultivable area in Telingana and Marathwara respectively. The density for 
cultivable area worked out on this basis is 322-7 persons per square mile for 
Telingana aud 234-3 for Marathwara. If we take the cultivated area alone into 
consideration, the proportion will be much higher for Telingana, where only 38-8 
per cent, of the total area, that is, about 12 per cent, less than the cultivable area, 
;is cultivated, than for Marathwara where the cultivated area is 68*6 per cent, or 
nearly the whole of the cultivable area. The density then would be 420-1 and 
234*7 per square mile in Telingana and Marathwara respectively. It is evident 
'that, as between Telingana and Marathwara, it is not the extent or proportion of 
cultivated area, but the chara cter of the cultivation, which determines their 
different densities. A map of Telingana is printed on the next page, showing the 
density of population by talukas. 

• Imperial Gaietteer, Vol.XIII, p. 227. 


Pi vision. j 

Area in 

Popula- 

8q miles. 

tion. 

8tate ... 

82,698 

18,874,676 

Telingana 

41,820 

6,724,961 

Marathwara 

41,878 

6,649,712 
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MAP OF -TELINGANA. 

Showing Density oj Population per square mile in the several Taluhas. 



REFERENCE. 


1. Hyderabad Uty 

1.5. Mulug 

27. Lukshafipet 

39. Hatnura. 

51. Paigi 

2. Sliarkj. 

16. r.llondapad. 

28 K in tv at. 

40. Doulatabad. 

52 J at pel. 

3. Gliarbi. 

17. Jvarimnagur. 

29. Nirmal. 

41 Nizamabad. 

53. (topalj/et 

4. Shunmli 

18 Jagtlul 

3i» Uujuru. 

42 Arniur. 

64. Wunpan 

5. Juuubi. 

19. Jamlconta 

31. Sirpur 

32. Velgadap. 

43. Itodhan. 

55. Nulgondu 

it. Patlur 

20. Mahadoopui. 

44. Kainuroddlpit. 

60. Hhongir 

9 WarangaJ 

21. J’arkal. 

33. Medak. 

45. Yollanddlpot. 

40. Mahboobnagar. 

67. Cherinl 

10. Khaminum 

22. Hersilla. 

34 Andol, 

68. Devaikonda 

It. Mahbobabad. 

23. Sultan a bad 

35 tfagbat 

47 Nagarkarnul, 

59. Huzurnaguj 

12. Madhira. 

21. Adilabad 

30. Kalabgur. 

48 Amrabad 

00. Mii.vaJgudu 

13. Pftkhol. 

14. Paloancha. 

25. chinnur 

26. \safabad. 

37. Sldillpftt. 

38. Nar^apiir. 

49. KalvakUTtl. 

50. Makhtul 

01. Surlajct 


7. Rice Cultivation and High Density. 

Subsidiary table I gives the percentage of the cultivated area under .rice, 
wheat, pulses, and “ other crops ” in each of the Natural Divisions and Districts. 
Telingana’s percentage of cultivated area under every head except, that of rice is 
less than Marathwara’s. In respect, of rice only, does Telingana exhibit a 
considerably higher percentage of cultivated area than Marathwara. It follows 
that, so far as the population of each of the Divisions is dependent, on the 
agricultural industry, the higher density per cultivated area in Telingana is due 
to the more extensive cultivation of rice therein. This conclusion is borne <^ut 
by the district figures. A glance at columns 2 and 7 of Rub-table I, shows that 
Adilabad has the lowest density in Telingana and the State, namely, 85 persons 
to the square mile, as well as the lowest percentage of cultivated area under , 
rice, namely, 5-1 in Telingana. Its cultivated area, however, is but a small /' 
fraction, 22’i per cent, of its total area, and the density of population calculated ,' 
on that area is 384*6 per square mile. There are only two districts in Marath- 
wara with higher densities per square mile of cultivated area, though all of them 
have larger percentages of their cultivated areas under every other crop but rice. 
5*1 per cent, of the cultivated area of Adilabad is under rice aud it is the lowest 
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percentage in Telingana ; the highest percentage of rice-land amonget Marallr/ara 
districts is much less, viz., 2*3 in Gulbarga.’ Take Warangal whioh has the next 
lowest donsity, 114. It has 10-2 of its cultivated area under rice. It is, in fact,, 
the, fourth most considerable rice-growing district in these territories. But 
Warangal has one of the largest forest areas 'in the State and, if we have regard 
in our calculation to its cultivated area alone, the density jumps up to 347*5 per 
square mile, which, again, is exceeded only by two districts in Marathwara. 
Even among Marathwara districts where there is very little rice cultivation as 
compared with Telingana, the four highest densities belong to the districts which 
have the largest proportion of their cultivated area under rice. These facts go 
t.o confirm, what has been observed elsewhere, that the cultivation of rice is 
generally associated with relatively high densities of population. 


8. Influence of Irrigation. 

' As amongst the rice districts, the extent of available irrigation determines 
t.o a considerable extent the density of the population supported per square mile 
of cultivated area. Thus, Nizamabad with 20*5 per cent,, ol its cultivated area 
under rice is superseded by Medak and Atraf-i-balda, whoso corresponding 
percentages are 18*6 and 9*6 respectively, but which have larger proportions of 

their cultivated areas under irrigation. 
The four districts which support the 
largest number of persons per square 
mile of cultivated area, as shown in the 
margin, are also the districts which have 
the largest proportion of irrigated land. 
Medak stands first, notwithstanding that 
Atraf-i bald a has a larger proportion of 
its cultivated area under irrigation and 
enjoys the immense advantage of har- 
bouring the capital city in its bosom, 
because, no doubt, of its proportion of cultivated area under rice being nearly 
double that of Atraf-i-balda. Medak has all her l ice land under irrigation, and if 
Atraf-i-balda has more irrigated than rice land, it cannot, affect Medak’s superior 
capacity to support human life. Moreover, Atraf-i-balda is really water-logged 
Mid liable to malarial epidemics, which no doubt somewhat, lowers its density. 
Irrigation yields its best effects when applied to rico cultivation. Atraf-i-balda has 
mly a small proportion of its irrigated land under rice, while Nizamabad’s 
percentage of irrigated area falls short of its area under rico. Karimnagar like 
Atraf-i-balda has a proportion of irrigated land exceeding that of its rice lauds. 
We may conclude that, other things being equal, the proportion of the area under 
rice, taken along with the proportion of the area under irrigation, gives a good 
indication ot the numerical strength of the population per cultivated square mile 
which a district in Tolingaua may be expected to support. 


Districts 

Density per sq. 
mile of 

cultivated area 

Percentage «»f 
irrigated to 
cultivated nrta 

Mod iik 

506-18 

10-11 

Atraf-i-baldu 

550 18 

27*2 

Nizamabad ... 


18-2 

Karimnagar 

16602 

l o-f> 


The other four districts of Telingana present, somo puzzling features. Adi- 

labad has the lowest percentage of its 

iuenHityper cultivated area under rice as also under 

imtnrts, I sq.miit* irrigation in the whole of Telingana. Yet 

uf are#. are ii. it comes first among these four districts 
! | in respect of the population which its oul- 

Kgai ::: ::: i*« I tivation supports. The only reason that 

WAgondn 302 it 9 i 1 can be thought of to account for the low 

Maiihiibiiagur 398-96 ios place of Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar in 

our table notwithstanding that they have 
larger percentages of cultivated area under rice aud under irrigation, is that they 
have the lowest rainfall, 26*4 and 26*1 inches respectively, of Telingana districts. 


! Density per 
i 8q.milo 
: of area. 

Percentage of 
irrigated to 
oil Rivaled 
area. 

J 884-0 

2-7 j 

817-5 

12-9 

302 11 

9'1 1 

398-06 

10-S 1 


The lull theory of density in the Telingana districts may be stated now as 
follows : given a rainfall of not less than 30 inches per annum, the population 
which a given area can support is conditioned by the extent of it under rice and 
jnder irrigation. 
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9. 'Marathwara. 

When we turn to Marathwara, we eueouuter a very different set of conditions. 
The subjoined map of Marathwara shows the density of population in its several 
talukas. 


MAP OF MARATHWARA. 


Showing Density of Population per square mile in the several Talulcas . 



REFERENCE. 


1. Aurangabad. 

2. Ambarh. 

3. bhokardun. 

4. Gangapur. 

5. Jalna. 

6. Kannad. 

7. Paithan. 

8. Valjapur. 

9. Khulaabad. 

10. Sillod. 

11 . Bhlr. 

12. Mominabad. 

13. Aibtt 

14. Gevral. 

13. Manjlegaon. 
16. Patoda. 


17. Namier. 

18. biloli. 

19. DeglUr. 

20. Hadgaon. 

21. Kandahar. 

22. Mudhol. 

23. Parbhaui, 

24. Baamat. 

25. Hingoll. 

26. Jlntnr. 

27. Kalamnuri 

28. Pafchri 

29. Palam. 

20. Gulbargo, 

31. Chincholi. 

32. Kodangal. 


33. iSeram 
34 Yadgtr. 

35. Andola 

36. 8hahpur. 

37. Hhorapur. 

38. KtUgi (Jagfr). 

39. Afzalpur (do.) 

40. Chitapur (do.) 

41. Aland (do.) 

42. Firoaabad (do.) 

43. Tandur (do) 

44. Ounaoabad. 

45. Kalam. 

46. Parenda. 

47. Owsa. 

48. Tuljapur. 


40 Lohuxa( lagir). 

50 Ci aojoti (do.) 

51, baichur. 

52 Alampar 

63. beodrog 

54. Gansu wati. 

55. Kushtagi. 

56. LlngHUgur 
67. Manvi. 

58 Hlndhnur, 

59. Koppal (Jagir*) 

60. Yftlbarga ( do, ) 

61. Gadwal ( do. ) 

62. A mar chin tat do. ) 

63. Bldar. 

64. Nllanga 


65. Ahmadpur. 

66. Udgir. 

67. Janwada. 

68. Uosanabad (Jagir). 

69 bhalkl (do 

70. Partabpur (do ) 

71. Chincholi. 

72. Narayankher. 

73. Cbltfopa (Jagir). 

74. Ghorwadi (do.) 

75. BkeU (do.) 

76 Kalyani (do) 

77 Mnrag (do.) 
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69'5 per cent, of the area of the Division is cultivable as against 60*5 in 
Telingana. The cultivated area is 68-6 per cent, so that less than 1 per oent. of 
the cultivable area is uncultivated as against 12 per cent, in Telingana. But the 
donsity of population per square mile of cultivated area in Marathwara is only 
234 7 while in Telingana it is 4201. In seeking for the causes of this disparity, 
the first thing which strikes one is that the principal cereal crop of Marathwara 
is not rice but wheat. The irrigated area is inconsiderable and the rainfall is 
almost everywhere less than in the Telingana Division. On the other hand, the 
soil of Marathwara is retentive of moisture, and does not need as much water as 
that of Telingana. The Marathwara ryot is, if anything, more painstaking, as 
he has need to be, than his Telingana counterpart. All these considerations go 
to show that the crops raised in Marathwara do not sustain as high densities of 
population as those of Telingana. In Subsidiary Table I, the percentage of 
cultivated area in the Natural Divisions and districts is given under four heads of 
cr«ps, rice, wheat, pulses and “ other crops. ” Marathwara’s percentages under 
all heads except rice are higher than that of Telingana. Of its total cultivated 
area only 11 per cent, is under rice, whereas Telingana’s proportion is 10-3. 
Notwithstanding this, the four districts which have the largest densities in Ma- 
rathwara are, as already stated, the four which have the largest percentages of 
their cultivated area under rice. These are Gulbarga, Nander, Bidar and Osman- 
abad. Parbhani, Nander, Aurangabad and Bhir have the largest percentages 
of wheat area, but they occupy lower places than the rico-growing districts. 
Nander has 8'8 por cent, of its cultivated area under wheat as against 111 per 

cent, lor Parbhani ; nevertheless its den- 
sity per cultivated square mile is higher 
than that of the latter, because, probably, 
of its larger rice area. The density per 
square mile of' cultivated area and the 
proportion of the cultivated to the total 
area for the Marathwara districts is given 
in the marginal table. It is curious that 
the first in this list is the district which 
has the lowest percentage of cultivated 
area, while the last, is that which has the 
largest percentage. The explanation is that most of the soil of Osmanabad 
consists of the fertile regar or black cotton soil, and besides joioar, wheat, rice 
and hnjra, cotton is grown in all the talukas. Kaichur has tho lowest rainfall in 
the Nizam’s Dominions and the soil in a largo part of the district is a poor one. 
Gulbarga which has the second highest donsity in Marathwara, has also the 
second lowest percentage of its area under cultivation. This district partakes 
of the character partly of the Marathwara and partly of Telingana in regard to 
its climate and soil. It is noteworthy that, though neither Osmanabad noi 
Gulbarga, has any forest area worth mentioning, their percentages of cultivable 
area are the lowest, in Marathwara. 


District# 

Tensity por 
square mile 
of cultivat- 
ed area. 

Percentage 
of culti- 
vated to 
total area. 

O.snaanalud 

438-03 

4 PH 

Gulbarga 

H94-9 

43-3 

Bidar ... 

312 71 ' 

72 1 

Nander 

230 10 

80*8 

Parbliam 

202*39 1 

7 o-l 

Aurangabad 

198 02 

70*7 

blur ... ••• ••• 

1961 

77-0 

Raiclinr 

17003 

80 2 


10. Pulses and Other Crops. 


Bice aud wheat, however, occupy but a small portion of the area under 
novation in the Nizam’s Dominions though they, especially rice, occupy in the 
igi'icultural industry a position of importance unapproached by any other crops. 
I’ he strategic importance, so to speak, of rice in the agricultural economy, is well 
orought out by the fact that Atrat'-i-balda which has# larger proportion of its cul- 
tivated area under wheat, pulses and v ‘ other crops ” as well as under irrigation, 
supports a smaller number of persons to the square mile than Medak which has a 
larger proportion of rice area. Pulses are cultivated over a larger area than 
either ol tne cereals, the percentages to the total cultivated area being, rice 4*4, 
wheat 37, pulses 7'4. Atraf-i-balda and Medak in Telingana, and Aurangabad, 
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Bhfc, Nander and Bidar in Marathwata have areas ranging from 21 to 11 per 

cent, of their total cultivated areas under 


I'criod. 

Area under 
Cotton 
cultivation 
in acres. 

Percent 
as;e« of 
total 
cultivat 
ed area. 

1902 ... 

1,083,000 

5* 2 

1906 ••• ••• ••• **• 

2,580,010 

13*8 

1907 ••• ••• ••• 

8,48 1,143 

18 3 

1 9 O 8 

3,100,081 

15 9 

1909 

2,901,942 

14*7 

1910 .** ••• ••• ••• 

3,401,042 

17-0 


pulses. But tho largest proportion of 
the cultivated area in these territories is 
under “ other crops.” Three crops, 
namely, jo war , cotton aud bajra are cul- 
tivated to a larger extent than any others. 
Rice, til and wheat come next, below 
them in the order of acreage. There has 
beon a considerable expansion of cotton 
cultivation during the decade as tjie mar- 
ginal figures show. 


||. Areas and Population according to Density. 


Subsidiary Table II gives some interesting details relating to the distribu- 
tion of territory and population according to density. Over 60 per cent, of His 
Highness’s subjects live in areas where the density of population is from 150 
to 300 persons per square mile. These areas comprise 41,913 square mile* <*r 
slightly over 50 per oent. of these territories. The highest densities in this 
category are met with in the Jagir taluk of Chitgopa in the Bidar Hist riel (299), 
Jamikunta taluk in the Karimuagar District (275), Gulburga taluka (274), 
Jagtial taluka also in the Karirnnagar District (273). Amarchinta taluka in the 
Raichur District (269) and Warangal taluka (268). Tho districts noted in the 

margin have 75 per cent, and moro ol 
1>emitit ' 150 30 °- their areas and population in this class. 

1’crrentajri: of Bhir has 82 - 4 per eont. of its population 

uisuicta. living iu areas of this density, though 

Area. | Popn littion, jj^. are& i| se |f ig 0 llly 09 '9 per ('(‘lit. of 

Medak I SV‘> K(H) l j0es lhan Oll(‘4hil(l of t.llO 

Nander !!! ... "!l id-5 87 i population of these Dominions live in 

Karimuagar j • «0'7 !i:i -2 densities of under 150 per square mile, 

Nizamaba.i 76“.i 8(i-3 the area so occupied being 09,81.3 

Atrafibaida j i ‘> " 75-2 sijuare miles or about 48 pci' ceut. of 

■ tho State. Over 93 per cent, of the 

area of the Adilabad District is of this class, and the other districts which have 
high proportions of this low-density area arc Raichur 79*3,* Aurangabad 73*3, 
and Waraugal 67*2. In Adilabad, Raichur and Warangal the population oh this 
area is 84*5, 27*3 and 39’5 per cent, respectively of their totals while in Auranga- 
bad 67’2 of tho population dwell on it. The first three districts have large forest 
areas with scattered populations, but Aurangabad’s prosecco iu this list is a grim 
reminder of its losses owing to famine and plague. Some of the talukas in this 
category have extremely meagre densities such as 25 (Muljig), 48 (Paloncha), 75 
(Yellandlapad), 81 (Pakhal) all in the Warangal District, 70 (Mahadeopur) in 
Karimuagar, 70 (Adilabad), 48 (Rajura), 62 (Asafabad), 77 (Kinwataud Yelgadap), 
85 (Chinnur), 89 (Sirpur) all in the Adilabad District, and 36 (Amrabad in 
Mahbubnagar). 


There are a few instances of densities lower thau 100 per square mile in 
Marathwara. These are Patoda (81) and Ashti (93), both in Bhir, Jintur (§£>) 
in Parbhani, and Chincholi (94) and Afzalpur (98) both in (xulbarga. More thau 
6 per cent, of the population of the State live in densities exceeding throe 
hundred persons per square mile. There are throe talukas which have a' density 
of between 300 and 450, one taluka with a density from 450-600, and one 
City, the Capital, with a density exceeding 10,012 persons to the square mile. 
Kharka in Atraf-i-balda has 368 persons to the square mile, Kalabgur in 
Medak, 325, and Pargi in Mahbubnagar 308. The areas of these three talukas 
are 132 and 390 and 377 square miles respectively. Homnabad in Atraf-i-b»lda 
has a density of 552 persons per square mile. It is noteworthy that all these 
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exceptional densities occur iu Telingana. Hyderabad City covers an area of 50 
square miles and has a density of 10,012 persons to the square mile. The 
City proper, consisting of City Artderun and City Benin, bas an area of 11 ‘46- 
square miles and the density here is 18,112 per square mile. The City Andcrun, 
area 2 square miles, has a population of 181,335, or the enormous number of 
65,668 per square mile. In Ward IV of this area the density per square mile 
rises to 94,548 persons. 


12. Towns. 


Subsidiary Table III is compiled for the purpose of showing the distribution 
of the population between Towns and Villages. For Census purposes the word 
“ Town ” was held to include every Municipality, every cautonment, all civil 
linos not included within Municipal limits and every other continuous collection 
of houses inhabited by about 5,000 persons and possessing urban characteris- 
tics. This definition is the same as that adopted at the last Census. The total 
number of towns in the State, thus defined, is 85 as against 78 in 1901 and 77 iu 
1891. Of these 65 belong to Khalsa, 3 to Sarf-i-khas aud 17 to -lagirs. 53 
of these towns are centres of trade and industry, and the roraaining 32 are 
either headquarters of districts aud tahsils, or places of pilgrimage. The last 
two classes of towns are not capable of rapid or indefinite increase whether as 
regards number or population. The essential condition of the growth of towns 
of the first class, is development of means of communication. Unlike places of 
pilgrimage, whose sanctity is often in proportion to their inaccessibility, centres 
of trade and industry can only exist where there are abundant facilities of commu- 
nication in the shape of good roads, railways, or waterways. There are no 
navigable rivers or canals in the Stato, aud there has not been any progress 
worth mentioning in respect of roads, during the decade. Of the total 
number of towus 44 are Municipalities, and two are both Municipalities and 
Cantonments. In 1901 there were 6 Municipalities and Cantonments, and 16 


Municipalities. The large increase in the number of Municipalities during the 
decade is a noteworthy feature. But, of course, the success of Municipal 
Government is entirely dependent on the presence of a considerable, intelligent 
and educated population. The increase of 7 towns during the last decade is due 
to the rise of 9 places to urban rank and the lapse ol' two towus into rural areas. 
The two towns which have ceased to be towns are lfasanparthi in Warangal and 
Sagar iu Raichur. The former lias had but a brief' enjoyment of the honour of 
township, as it became a town for the first time only at the 1901 Census. A 
religious fair is held annually in the place in honour of a Hindu deity, and the 
suddeil rise aud fall of the population would suggest that the 1901 Census was 
taken at about the time of the fair. Sagar has been a town with a population just 
above the qualifying line of 5,000 persons at the two preceding Censuses and its 
disappearance from the category of towns is not a matter requiring special notice. 
The 9 new towns are those mentioned in 

Districts. I Towns. the margin. Only one of these, Kham- 

mamet, is a Municipality, and all have 

... ~ „. . attained the rank of towns by the nrowih 

Urus-Karimabad. of population. One oi them Mahaminad- 

Kariuinaijfir ( F u ° rt j^ 8 » P°P ulatio “ 

Dhamapari. or less than 1,500 souls. But its raal 

Melk 5 ::: ::: sl a n SdSei gar ' population is obscured by the fact of the 

ouibarpv Chitapur. troops stationed there, about 5,000 in 

ltl,lar Kkelt ' number, beiiqr inoluded in the population 

1 of Hyderabad City. Of the remaining 

8 new towns, three namely, Sangareddipet, Ekeli, Warangal Fort, and Dharma- 
puri have just passed their 5,000. Urus-Karimabad has a population of 7,173 
and had one of 5,784 at the last Census, so that in its case the recognition due 
to its growth has been tardy. Peddapalli, which has now a population of 7,260, had 
only 2,783 at the 1901 Census, though it had 5,993 in 189 J. It was a town in 
1891 ceased to be one in 1901, and had become one again in 1911. It will belie 
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its*tradition if it remains a town at the next Census. It is generally places of 
pilgrimages which emerge out of an<J lapse again into rural areas in this whimsical 
fashion. It is not clear why Khammamet in Waraugal (9,117) and Chitapur 
(9,355) in Gulbarga were not included long before among towns, seeiug that /hey 
had populations exceeding 8,000 at the two preceding Censuses ; nor why Kham- 
mamet with a slightly smaller population should be a Municipality while Chitapur 
is denied the honour. It is inconceivable that places with populations of over 
8,000 and 9,000 persons should not have developed the “ urban characteristics” 
which were found sufficient in the case of places like Hasanprathi and Peddapalli 
which cross and re-cross the border line between town and village at every Census. 


13. Variations in Urban population. 

The net addition to the urban population owing to the variation in the num- 
ber of towns is 46,162. The total urban population at the present CetiBus is 
1,295,605 aud at the last it was 1,126,948. The difference between these two 
figures is 168,357 representing an increase of 1 4*8 per cent. The addition to the 
population of the old towns during tho decade was 122,195. 54*9 per cent, cl’ the 

increase is accounted for by two towns — Hyderabad City and Ilanamkonda town 
— which bad additions of 52,157 and 14,966 respectively during tlie decade, file 
population of the following towns increased bv over 2,500 persons during the 
same period: Nizamabad, 4,482; Nander, 3,441; Gulbarga, 3,209; Yellandlapad, 
3,537; Manvat, 3,607; Karimnagar, 2,595; Vemaiwada, 2,703; Peddapalli, 4,477; 
and Raichur, 2,869. Tho case of Hyderabad City is treated separately. The 
remarkable growth of Hauainkonda is largely due to its being the official head- 
quarters of the important Revenue Division of Warangal. The same remark applies 
to Nizamabad which, besides, is an industrial centre of importance. It lias a rice 
husking factory and cotton-ginning and pressing factories. It is also an important 
station on tho Hyderabad Godavari Valley Railway. Nander is also an important 
station on the same Railway, and besides, being the headquarters of the district 
and taluk of that name, is a flourishing centre of trade and industry. The place is 
held in veneration by the Sikhs as the scene of the labours of Guru Govincl in hit* 
last days. The steady growth of Gulbarga during I he last forty years is a proof 
of the vitality of some of the ancient cities of India under modern conditions. It 
is also a large centre of trade and has of late years become a most prosperous town 
and a rival of Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. A new era of prosperity 
commenced since it was made the headquarters of a division in 1874. Besides 
all the features appertaining to its official character it has cotton-spinniag and 
weaving mills. It is on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Yellandlapad 
in Warangal has growu into importance as a town during the last twonty years. 
It was first recognised as on’e at the 1901 Census. It is the centro of the coal 
mining industry. The town of Manvat in the Parbhani District is a busy centre 
of the grain trade. It experienced a set-back owing to famiuo at the last 
Census, but. it has more than made up for it at the present one. Karimnagar is a 
centre of the tanning iudustry in the Nizam’s Dominions. 


14. Decadent Towns. 

Relatively, the number of towns that show a decrease of population are fewer 
than those which show increases. Most of the former are to be found at the end 
of Imperial Table IV, among towns which hover on tho margin of townhood. A 
few hundred persons this side or that, would raise them to the giddy glory of town- 
ship or plunge them into the dismal abyss of villagedom. There are, however, a few 
other towns the decreases in whose case call for notice. Prominent of these is 
Latur in Osmanabad. At the last Census it had a population of 10,479. Its 
record previous to that was one of steady growth. At the present Ceusus, how- 
ever, its enumerated population is only 7,560. It is a great centre of the cotton 
and grain trade and the Barsi Railway was extended to it during the decade, 
The decreases in Latur and other towns in the Osmanabad District are attributed 
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to plague which was raging virulently in them at the time of the Ceusus. Plague 
is also partly responsible for the decreases in the towns in the Auraugabad Dis- 
trict, and in several towns in Marathwara generally. Out of 25 towns which show • 
decreases in population at the present Census, 21 are Marathwara towns. All the 
five towns in the Aurangabad District, three out of four towns in the Bhir District, 
two out of five iu Bedar, two out of ten in Gulbarga, four out of six in Osmanabad, 
three out of nine in Raichur and two out of seven in Parbhani, have smaller 
populations than at the last Census. All these districts, with the exception of 
Gulbarga, showed a decrease of population at the last Census as the result, of the 
famine of 1900. Plague too has wrought much havoc in several of these districts. 
Oft, ho four Telingaua towns which show decreases, the case of Fort Golcouda has 
already been explained. The decline of Armur in the Nizamabad District is 
apparently due to the decline of its silk industry. Homuabad in At.raf-i-balda has 
continued to decline in prosperity since the opening of the Nizam’s State Railway, 
which has diverted its trade. Balkonda has declined because it has lain far out of 
the influences which make for progress. 


15. Proportion of Urban and Rural population. 

Hie numbor of persons per mille of the total population residing in towns is 
97, the corresponding figure at the last Census being 101. In Tolingana the pro- 
portion is 1 15 per 1,000 persons, while in Marathwara it is only 79. If the City of 
Hyderabad be excluded, a larger proportion of the population of Marathwara live 
in towns than of Telingaua, but fain i no and, especially, plague have done much 
t,o check the increaso of the urban population in the former Division. Hindus have 
only 71 persons per mille living in towns in the whole State, while the corres- 
ponding proportions are, for Musaltnans, 318; Christians, 383; Parsis, 778; and Jaii.s 
182. Warangal, amongst the Districts, has the highest proportion ol‘ urban Hindus, 
while Atraf-i-balda has tho lowest proportion of urban Musalmans. This distribu- 
tion marks out tho Hindu as the mainstay of the agricultural industry, while all 
other classes have larger proportions of towu-dwellers and, as such, depend on 
trade and handicrafts to a much larger extent. Subsidiary Table V classifies the 
towns according to population. There is one town, Hyderabad City, with a popu- 
lation exceeding 100,000, four with populations exceeding 20,000 but under 

40.000, eighteen with populations between 10,000 and 20,000, fifty-eight between 

5.000, and 10,000, and four below 5,000. 38‘7 per cent, of the total urban population 
live in Hyderabad City, and 31-8 per cent, in towns of the 5th class (populations 
betwoen 5,000 and 10,000). The largest increase, however, has beeu in the 
populations of towns of tho 4th class (10,000 to 20,000). It is interesting to note 
that in the two last classes of towns, comprising 33 por cent, of the urban popula- 
tion of the State, tho proportions of females to 1,000 males are 1,004 and 1,070 
respectively, while in all other towns they are considerably less than those of 
males. It would seem that the crowded life of largo towns is as unfavourable 
to female life as the monotonous drudgery of the village. Small towns, which 
combine the advantages of rural life with the healthier interests of towns, seem to 
be most congenial to female vitality. The urban population of the State has 
increased by4L’8 percent, since 1881, while the general population has increased 
during tho same period by only 35'8 por cent. 

16. Villages. 

For Census purposes the village was taken to mean the revenue Mouza 
(Survey unit), that is, a collection of houses situated generally in the centre of a 
‘ definite area having well marked boundaries and constituting a unit for adminis- 
trative purposes. It often contains two or more residential villages and some- 
times it is uninhabitod, but as it is a definite enclave not liable to change, its 
adoption as a Census village euables comparison to be made between the popu- 
lation at different periods. The number of villages at the present Census is 
20,151 as against 20,011 in 1901. Villages are classed in groups according to 
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population in the Imperial Tables. In the first and largest group, with populations 
under 500, there are 1,607 villages lesfc than in 1901. This represents a decrease 
of 13*7 per cent. But this is only apparent as all the other groups show increases 
showing that the tendency is towards larger and larger aggregates. This points 
to the gradual settling down of the Animistic and Nomadic tribes who inhabit 
most of the small hamlets with populations of under 500. In the second group 
of villages, having populations varying from 500 to 1,000, there are 5,220 as 
against 4,344 at the previous Census. I u the third group 1,000 — 2,000, the 
numbers at the two Consuscs are 2,511 and 1,862 respectively. A deduction 
of one should be made from the number for Golconda P ort, with a population of 
less than 2,000 classed as a town. The fourth group, 2,000 — 5,000, consist- 
ing of over-grown villages and budding towns, numbers 730 as against 
514, which was tlieir number ten years ago. Thoro are three full-blown towns 
included in this group, whereas there was none in 1001. The actual number of 
villages with populations from 2,000 to 5,000 is, therefore, 727. Ten villages have 
populations of between 5,000 aud 10,000. In 1 90 1 , there were no villages in this 
group. Their growth is thus a phenomenon wholly of the last ten years. Their 
non-inclusion among towns suggests that, many of thorn are in tho nature of tem- 
porary aggregations. The average population per village, taking all the groups 
together is 599 lbr the whole State, 664 inTelingana and 548 in Maratliwara. Jhy 
smaller average of Maratlnvaru villages reflects the character ol their cultivation 
less concentrated than that of Telingana. 

17. Distribution of the Rural population. 

903 persons out of every 1,000 persons in these Dominions live in villages. 
Of every 1,000 village-dwellers, 5 live in villages scarcely distinguishable from 
the smaller towns in respect of size. In Medak residents of this type of village 
number 23 por 1,000 of the rural population; in Jlaichur, 12; in Atraf-i-balda, 10; 
in Bhir, 9 ; iu Aurangabad and Parbhaui, 8 ; and in Gulbarga, 6. It is noleworthy 
that Maratliwara has a larger proportion of its rural population than Telingana in 
the largest aud the smallest type of villages, hi respect of the intervening two 
types, Telingana is pre-eminent. Large villages are more likely to be formed where 
crops have to be subjected to some mechanical process at certain seasons of the 
yoar, such as ginning, as a preliminary to their being carried, perhaps over long 
distances, to their market. Where the crops raised aro consumed in the district, 
there is not likoly to be much need of their being subjected to a centralized 
mechanical process. The larger average of Telingana villages is but a foaturo 
of their extensive rice cultivation. With the exception ol Nizftmabad and Waran- 
gal, every Telingana District has a higher average of rural population than any 
Maratliwara District. 

18. Village and Urban Life. 

The essential difference between town and village life in India is, briefly, 
that whilo the regime of status continues to dominate the latter much as it did a 
hundred years ago, the principle of contract has begun to control to a larger or 
smaller extent the relations between man and man in towns. The first stage in' 
the transformation is the appearance in the village of persons following callings 
outside those followed by the members of the village community. Tho money- 
lender is the type and symbol of ibis class. The cultivation of crops intended 
chiofly for export, that is, with a view to bringing in more monoy, also hastens tho 
process of urbanisation. Both these phenomena are discernible to a greater extent 
in Maratliwara than in Telingana. Maratliwara also contains more capitals 
and ex-capitals of former dynasties, and the colonies of such capitals or ox-capitals. 
Sir Henry Maine called attention to tho existence in India of great deserted 
cities, often in close proximity to one another, in proof of his opinion that tho 
most famous of all Indian cities grew out of camps. Maratliwara has several 
such ruined cities to interest the antiquarian. It has, too, its fair share of places 
of pilgrimage, the other great cause of the origin of Indian towns. But tho 
chief impulse towards de-ruralisation in Maratliwara iu modern times proceeds 
from cotton and the money-lender. The uncertainty of the rainfall throws the 
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cultivator in the hands of the money-lender. And the monoy-lender leads to 
cotton, as being the most paying crop. Telingana is the granary of the State. 
Maratiiwara’s great need is facilities of communication to bring in food and to take 
its cotton aud oil -seeds to the nearest sea-port. The evolution from the agriculq 
tural to the manufacturing stage, has nlready begun in Marathwara. Its cotton' 
and wheat are the great sources of the capital which it requires to start modern 
industries. When a country begins to produce the raw materials of manufacture 
in place of food crops, it has started on the road to industrialization. The rawj 
materials may have to be sent out for a time to fetch the best prices. But,' 
ultimately, they will be worked up near where they are produced. The railways 
which take away the cotton will bring back machinery and will in the end carry 
the cotton goods of Hyderabad to the great distributing centres. 

19. Houses. 

< 

lu 1891 a Census house was defined as tho dwelling place of one or moro 
families with their dependants and servants, having a separate principal entrance 
from the public road, street, lane or other thoroughfare. In 1901 the same 
definition was repeated with only slight modifications. This definition had 
several disadvantages. In the first place, as the Superintendent for the year 
1891 remarked, it was not correctly understood by the enumerators. Secondly, 
it indicated the unit to be a structural one. In European countries great 
importance is attached to statistics of houses as they throw light on tho 
question of over-crowding, but in this country tho question seldom arises 
oven in large towns like Hyderabad, and tho structure or building as a 
Census unit possesses no value at all. For these reasons the definition was 
abandoned for the purpose of the prosed Census and a house was defined as 
“tho dwelling placo of a commensal family with its resident dependants such as 
mother, widowed sister, younger brothers, etc., aud its servants who reside in the 
house.” The residence of a commensal family, thus adopted as the Census unit, 
was perfectly intelligible and so the definition was easily grasped aud accurately 
applied by the enumerators. 

20. Number of houses. 

The number of occupied houses in the State is 2,713,843. Owing to the 
change iu the definition, a comparison with the statistics of the last Census is not 
likely to bo profitable. The definition now adopted makes it possible that wbat 
was enumerated as one house in 1901 might have been enumerated at the present 
Census as two or three- It is, therefore, impossible to say to wbat extont the 
iuercaso in the number of houses, which amounted to 430,396, is due to a real 
increase and how much of it is due to the change in the definition. The latter 
cause is moro likely to have affected the statistics of houses in towns than in 

villages, as the village house is rarely 
sufficient to accommodate more than 
one household. The number of houses 
in towns and villages at the present 
and tho previous Censuses are given 
in the margin. As the urban population 
has increased since the last Census by 
only 14‘8 per cent., the considerably larger increase in the number of houses 
is due largely to the change of definition. 

21. Number of persons in each house. m 

While the number of houses per square mile has increased to 3 2-8 from 
27‘6 in 1901 and 1891, as the result no doubt partly of the chauged definition, 
the number of persons per house does not show any decrease. On the other 
hand, there is a slight increase, the averages being 4*9 in 1911 as against 4-8 in 
1901. The attempt to accommodate a 20 per cent, increase of population with an 
increased house-room of only lb per cent, must lead to an increase* in the number 
of persons per house, even if the increased house-room were not to some extent 


1 No. of houses. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Towns ... 
Villages ... 


1901. 

280,181 

2,013,953 

1911. 
291, -141 
2,422,404 

+ 21 '6 
+ 18-5 | 

Total 

• • • 

2,288,447 

2,718,845 

+ 18'H 
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a matter df definition. It should be remembered too that in 1901 mauy houses 
ha<f been robbed of their inmates owing to the ravages of famine. In Marath- 
wara the number of persons in a house has remained stationary since 1901 
at 4*7, In Telingana it has increased by *2 per cent. Whatever the reason, 
whether the cradles in Telingana homes are more often lull or families in 
Marathwara tend to separate earlier, tho average per house in the former division 
is as a rule higher than in the latter. The fact that there are 97 house’s per 100 
married females aged 15 and over in Marathwara, while there are ouly 94 in 
Telingana, would seem to favour tho latter conclusion. While ouly one out of 
eight districts in Marathwara, Nander has an average of five persons, only two . 
out of the same number of districts in Telingana have less than that number 
per occupied house, 

22. Hyderabad City. 

The City of Hyderabad is the fourth largest City in India. *Its area -of 
50 square miles comprises the City Proper, 11*40 square miles, consisting of the 
City Anderun (within the walls), which has an area of two square miles, and the* 
City Benin (without the walls), 9'46 square miles, Chadarghat 20*84 square 
miles, Residency Bazars 0*53 square mile and Secunderabad including Bolarum* 
17*17 squaro miles. The number of persons per square mile for the whole City 
is 10,012. In tho City Proper, this rises to 18,112, and in the City Anderun\o 
65,668. In Ward IV of the latter, it is 94,548, and Subsidiary Table VI shows 
that the population here is 22*6 percent, less than what it was in 1901. The most 
important event in the history of the City during the decade was the disaster 
occasioned by floods in the Musi in September 1908. About 18,000 houses were 
washed away and there was considerable loss of life and property. The calamity, 
however, has not affected the growth of the population of the City which increased 
from 448,466 in 1901 to 500,623, an increase of 1 1*6 percent. As compared 
with 1881, tho increase is 36*3 per oent. Tho only effect of tho floods of 1908 
has been to induce people to abandon the rivorside Wards and to make new 
homes for themselves in those more socure from the vagaries of the river. This 
movement can be studied in detail in the figures given in Subsidiary Table VI. 

23. Population of the City according to birth-place and sex. 

More than one-fifth of the population of the City have their birth-places 
elsewhere. This large immigrant population accounts for the low proportion of 
women in the City, 937 to 1,000 males. With the exception of a singlo Ward in 
Chadarghat which has 1,015 female to 1,000 male persons, ‘the City Propor has 
the highest proportion of females, 970 per 1,000 males. In Ward 2 of the City 
Anderun , it is 982, and iu Ward VI and VII of Berun , 981, The Residency 
Bazars and Secunderabad hav.e loss than 900 females to 1,000 malos. These 
evidently are tho chief centres of the foreign clement in the City. 

24. Houses. 

» 

There are 111,509 occupied houses in the city of which 45,537 are located in 
the City Proper. The average for the whole City is 2,230*18 houses per square 
mile, while for the City Propor it is 3,973*56. The averago number of persons 
per house for the whole City is 4*4. In 1881 it was 5*4. It decreased to 4*2 in 
1891, but since then it has steadily risen. In 1901 it was 4*3. The number of 
houses in 1901 was 102,077. The increase in it during the decade, amounting to 
9*24 per cent., has not kept pace with tho increase of population, 11*6 per ceul. 

25. Population by Religions. 

The population of the City is made up of 262,131 Hindus, 219,896 , 
Musalraans, 16,240 Christians, and other religionists numbering less than 1,000 
for each religion. The Sikhs in the City uumber 978 ; the Parsis, 808; and the 
Jains, 379. At the last Census there were 243,241 Hindus and 189,152 Musal- 
mans in the City. The Hindu population has increased by 7*7 per cent, and the 
Musalman by 16*2 per cent, in the decade. 
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Natural Division 
and 

District. 


State 

Telingana ••• 

Hyderabad Oity 

Atiafidiftlda ... 
Warangal 
Karirauagar ... 
Adilabad 
Modal* ... 
Nizamabad 
Mahbubnngar ... 
Nalgonda • ... 
Marathwara... 
Aurangabad ... 

llhir I 

Nandor 

I’arbhnni 
Vulbarga. 
Osmanabad ... 

Raich ur - 

Bidar ... 1 ••• 


Meat 

I density 
| per square 


I.— Density, Water Supply and Props, 


,a, I Pereenbigo ot cultivated area imdor 


'Cultivable. Cultivated 


Percentage 
ol cultivate 
ci l area 
which is 
' irrigated. 


Normal 

rainfall. 


1 2 


‘ 1 

5 

6 l 

7 

8 

9 

162 

60 0 

537 

62 

302 

44 

3*7 

7*4 

163 

505 

38*8 

130 

32*7 

10 3 

04 

5*5 

10,012 




296 




203 

491 

SB*0 

27-2 

29*5 

9*6 

2*0 

21*3 

114 

38-0 

:>2-8 

12*9 

38*6 

10*2 


5*2 

197 

52*5 

4B-2 

16*5 

33*7 

12*3 


3*6 

85 

38-4 

22T 

2*7 

87-2 

5*1 

0*7 

4*6 

214 

46*1 

87*8 

19*9 

35*1 

18*6 

2*4 

13*1 

174 

54 T 

37‘3 

18*2 

38*2 

20*5 

0*3 

5*7 

145 

68*9 

48*5 

30*3 

26*1 

7*6 


2*3 

171 

71*1 

56-6 

9*1 

26*4 

70 


2*7 

161 

69*5 

68-6 

2*4 

27*7 

VI 

55 

8*5 

140 

70*9 

70-7 

33 

25*8 

0*2 

6*7 

111 

351 

77'S 

77*0 

2*9 

25*6 

0*5 

153 

12*8 

180 

81-4 

80*8 

2*3 

31*6 

1*8 

8*8 

11*4 

152 

76*4 

75 1 

21 

32*2 

0*7 

111 

71 

171 

44 2 

43*3 

3*7 

28*1 

2*8 

17 

8*2 

181 

41 3 

41*3 

30 

26*6 

1*4 

4*9 

3*9 

147 

87*6 

86*2 

1*3 

21*6 

0*9 

1*7 

3*2 

175 

711 

j 72*1 

19 

30*3 

1*7 

4*8 

11*1 


II. — Distribution of the Population Classified according to Density. 


I Tal ukas with a population per square mile of 


Under 150. 


District and Natural 
Division. 



750 900. 1900*1050. 1051) and over. 


. i 

2 

8 

i 


State 

39,8l3l4,l91,8HfiUl,9I3 l 8,377.96«S 


4844 

3134 

5068. 

62 64 

Telingana 

20,036 1,726,200 20,312 4,193,940! 

48 49 

2567 

49 16 

6236 

Hyderabad Oity 


... 

Ml 

... 

Atraf-i-balda... 

4S6 

67,681 

1,920 

391,200 

• 

19*0 

13*0 

75*0 

75*2 

Warangal ... 

5,337 

357,768 

2,606 

517,646 

‘ 

# 67*2 

89*5 

32*8 

60*5 

.Karimnagar ... 

1,106 

77,241 

4,627 1,051,396 

1 19*8 

6*8 

80-7 

03 2 

Adilabad ... 

6,814 

521,428 

480 

95,998 


93*4 

84*6 

66 

16*5 

Mcdftk 

86 

10,802 

2,740 

5111,418 


2*7 

1*6 

85*2 

80*0 

NUamabad ... 

789 

111.842 

2,484 

456,167 


24*1 

19*7 

75*9 

8(1*3 

Mahbubnagar 

3,063 

267,139 

1,708 

864,033 


69*5 

35*8 

33*2 

48*7 

Nalgonda 

2,357 

809,209 

2,747 

735,082 


88*6 

20*6 

61*4 

70 4 

Marathwara 

19,777 2 465,686 21,601 4.184,026 


478 

371 

52 2 

629 

1 Aurangabad ... 

4,553 

584,778 

1,659 

285,009 


738 

67’ 2 

26-7 

82*8 

llhir 

1 248 

109,503 

2,889 

513,028 

4 

80*1 

17*6 

69*9 

82*4 

Nandor ( ... 

704 

90,976 

3,093 

613,578 


18*5 

12 9 

81*5 

87 1 

Parbhani ... 

2,773 

316,411 

2,354 

463,263 


541 

40*6 

45 0 

59*4 

Gultargft 

2,413 

266,397 

4,306 

884*580 

85*9 

23*1 

64*1 

70*9 

Osmanfthad ... 

734! 

97,533 

2,783 

638,444 


20'9j 

15*3 

79*1 

84*7 

Raich ur 

5,383 j 

724,446 

1.408 

272,238 


79*3, 

27*3 

20*7 

72*7 

Bidar ... 

1,074 

275,642 

8,109 

013,885 


38*8j 

31*0 

61*2 

69*0 


a 

£ 

Oh 

CC 

8 i 

< 

p 

pH 

O 

Oh 

(8 

<D 

U 

<5 

p 

£ 

e! 

c 

u 

< 

11 

12 , 

1 13 

14 

15 

I 1C 


899 

291,495 

23 

12,706 

109 ! 

218 

*03 

*10 

899 

291,495 

23 

12,706 

2*18 

434 

*05 

*19 

132 

48,572 

23 

12,700 

5*1 

98 

0*9 

2*5 





50 500,623 
•06 3 74 

50 500,623 
12 7 44 

5o! 500,632 

loo-o! looo 


a late The figure below tb<« absolute ones ropreaont tho proportion per cent, which the area and population ol each density group bear to the total area 

and population of the Htate, natural division and clhtriet. 
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Ill, — DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION BETWEEN TOWNS AND VILLAGES, 


* 

Natural Division and 

Average popula- 
tion per 

Number per mille 
residing in 

Number per mille of urban popula- 
tion residing in towns with a 
population of 

Number per mille of rural popula- 
tion residing in villages witn a 
population of 

District, 


Town. 

Village. 

Towub. 

Villages. 

20,000 

and 

over. 

10,000 

to 

20,000. 

5,000 

to 

10,000. 

Under 

5,000. 

6,000 

and 

over. 

2,000 

to 

5,080. 

500 

to 

3,000. 

Under 

500. 

1 


2 

8 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

Ststr ••• 


15,239 

599 

97 

903 

485 

18S 

318 

12 

5 

164 

587 

. Ui 

Telingana ... 


24,899 

664 

115 

885 

695 

74 

223 

8 

3 

177 

631 

* 189 

Hyderabad City 


500,628 


1,000 

... 

1,000 



M« 

... 

... 

*607 

Hr 

Atraf-i balda 

... 

4, HO 

590 

16 

984 

... 

... 

821 

179 

10 

187 1 

246 

Warangal ... 


14,675 

609 

81 

919 

486 

217 

297 



163 

681 

156 

Karimoagar 

... 

7,774 

949 

48 

952 

... 

215 

785 

Ml 

... 

244 

> 

654 

102 

Adiiabad ... 


8,046 

867 

89 

961 


... 

1,000 

• •• 

... 

42 

568 

400 

Medak 

... 

8,820 

683 

48 

952 

Ml 

... 

1,000 

III 

23 

164 

619 

194 

tfizamabad ... 

.. 

8,359 

691 

78 

927 


415 

472 

118 


210 

577 

218 

Makbtjbnagar 


10,550 

014 

28 

972 

••a 

690 

410 

... 

... 

* 135 

644 

221 

Nalgonda ... 


7,487 

800 

14 

986 

Ml 

••• 

1,000 

457 

... 


288 

645 

• 117 

Marathwara 

i 

9,693 

548 

79 

921 

176 

348 

19 

6 

152 

545 

*7 

Aurangabad 


15,312 

434 

88 

912 

450 

382 

162 

Ml 

8 

86 

\\9 

396 

Bhir ... 


10,050 

572 

66 

‘035 

, 

674 

826 

M • 

9 

178 

520 

293 

Nander 


1 0,058 

499 

77 

923 


824 

676 

• •0 


127 

524 

849 

Parbhani 


! 0,547 

471 

86 

914 

... 

585 

415 

... 

8 

105 

509 

878 

Gulbarga ... 


10,556 

660 

92 

9C8 

807 

218 

429 

46 

6 

216 

1 

558 

325 

Osmauabad ... 

... 

i 7,132 

] 

688 

67 

938 

... 

239 

761 

... 

... 

179 

613 

208 

daicbur 


! 9,137 

658 

88 

917 

SOI 

147 

490 

59 

12 

163 

529 

296 

Bidar 


7,8 U < 

692 

62 

938 

... 

483 

567 

... 

... 

144 

603 

253 


IV. — Number per Mille of the Total Population and of each Main Religion 

who live in Towns. 


Natural Division and District. 

Number per mille who live in towns. 

Total 

population. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

| Christian. 

! 

Jain. 

Parsi. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

• 

5 

6 

7 

State 





97 

71 

318 

383 

182 

778 

Telingana 


... 

* 

Ml 

115 

82 

439 

417 

613 

856 

Hyderabad City ... 




... 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Atraf i-balda 






16 

12 

47 

26 

436 



Warangal 





81 

80 

281 

» 77 

400 

645 § 

Karimnagar ... 

... 



... 

48 

43 

164 

319 

906 

• 

Adiiabad 





89 

87 

159 

893 

16 


Medak 


... 

ms tie 


48 

41 

117 

205 

142 

200 

Nizamabad 




... 

74 

62 

21.1 

111 

m 

1,000 

Mahbubnagar ... 





28 

25 

72 

406 



Nalgonda 



IH Ml 


14 

10 

89 

24 


769 

Marathwara ... 

... 

... 

... ... 

... 

79 

60 

218 

1 

238 

163 

615 

Aurangabad 





88 

65 

287 

203 

68 

> 849 

Bhir 




... 

65 

51 

205 

1,000 

134 

200 

Nander 





77 

57 

244 

290 

i 182 

725 

Parbhani 



... ... 

... 

86 

68 

246 

280 

169 

260 

* 

Gnlbarga 

• M 




92 

68 

225 

236 

471 

440 

Oamanab&d 

••• 


... 


67 

57 

159 

87 

153 

545 

Kaichur 

Ms 




83 

66 

234 

885 

8S2 

341 

Bidar 

... 

... 



1 

62 

42 

181 

266 

169 
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V. — Towns Classified by Population. 


Class of Town 

Number of towns of each I 
class in 1911. J 

Proportion to total urban 
population. 

Number of females per 
1,000 males. 

Increase per cent, in the 
population cf towns as 
classed at previous census. 

Increase per cent, in 
urban population of each 
claBS from 1881 to 1911 

1901 

to 

1911. 

1891 

to 

1901. 

1881 

to 

1891. 

GO 

in towns 
as class- 
ed in 
1881. 

(*) 

in the total of 
each cla*& in 
1911 ae compared 
with the corres- 
pond i ng total 
in 1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

85 

100 

960 

+ 99 

4- 2*2 

+ 11*5 

+ 257 

4- 418 

1- 100,000 and over 

1 

88-7 

997 

+ 11*6 

4- 8*0 

4- 18*0 

+ 86'3 

4- 368 

II— 50,000—100,000 


... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 


Ill— 30,000— 50,000 

4 

0-9 

044 

-f 2 ’6 

— 1*0 

4* 17*0 

4 26*9 

4- 74*6 

IV — 10,000— 20,000 

18 

18*4 

035 

4- 12*8 

— 4*9 

4- 9-8 

4- 1 1*4 

4* 48*2 

V— 5,000— 10,000 

58 

81*8 

1,004 

4- 8*7 

+ 0*4 

+ 10-2 

4- 16*9 

4- 40 2 

VI- Under 5,000 

4 

1*2 

1,070 

... 

... 


... 



VI. — Hyderabad City. 




05 

fH 

lersonsl 

lile. 

<D 

*3 

I » 

a 

OP 

*0 

£ j£ 

Percentage cf variation. 






1 





CITY. 


c 

0 

C 

•g a 

0 

0 0 
§ s 

19C1 

1891 

1881 

Total 



* 

SV 

JSf- 

a 0 

a •*-* 

a, 
fe a 

to 

to 

to 

1881 



p. 

0 


0 5 

f?£ 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

to 

1911. 



Oh 

'/1 


Oh 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 6 

7 

8 

l ° 

Hyderabad City 

... 

500,623 

10,012 

937 

227 

4- 116 

+ 8-1 

4- 13 0 

4- 36*3 

(1) Tho City' Municipals y ... 


'>07 ,562 

7 8,112 

070 


4 - 7-6* 




Andrrun ... 


131,336 

66,668 

067 


+ 2-5 




Ward I 


34,369 

61,373 

955 


4- 10-8 




Ward II 


34,880 

09,760 

982 


4- 9-5 




Ward HI .... 

•*p 

84,667 

53,834 

972 


4 - 16*6 




Ward IV 


27,419 

94,548 

959 


— 23-6 




Berun 


76,227 

8,068 

075 


4-77-0 




Ward V 


36,806 

16,961 

969 

JD 

& 

4- 11 6 


jy 

2 





_cf 


3 

3 

“§ 

Ward VI 


25,161 

5,229 

981 

s 

> 

c8 

+ 10*6 

‘5 

> 

cC 

*3 

cC 

1 

a 

Ward Vll 


14,270 

5,754 

981 

-u> 

0 

4- 56*1 

O 


43 






a 


fl 

a 

O 

fl 

(2) Chadaryhat 1 Municipality 


161,600 

7,754 

950 

ID 

u+ 

es 

4* 13' 5 

V 

kl 

cC 

£ 

CQ 

£ 

48 

Ward A— VI II 


24,906 

5,944 

974 

OJ 

V 

-f 19*8 

00 

"2 

CO 

3 

1 

Ward B — IX. 

... 

88,628 

0,281 

909 

at 

* 

4- 40-2 


cC 

& 

os 

fc 

Ward C — X ••• ... 

... 

31,193 

70,898 

941 

Jo 

$ 

— 14*7 

E 

JS* 

CO 

£ 

h 

J2 

|H 

Ward I) — XI 


24,672 

41,817 

965 

So 

+ 0*9 

P 

.SP 

0 

bo 

E> 





£ 


&H 

£ 

fa 

Ward E— XII 


20,153 

5,038 

1,015 


4- 26*2 




Troops 


22,048 

4,031 

039 


4- 30'1 

4* 6' 3 



1891-1911 

(3) The Residency Bazars ... 

... 

77,977 

33,008 

801 


4-14-9 


4 -m 

(4) Secunderabad including Bolaram . 

113,400 

6,610 

868 


4- 3 3 

4- 5*9 


4- 7-4 


4 V. H.— .*• Foreign-bora ” in the heading of column 6 has been taken to mean “ born outside the city, •* 
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Natural Division and 
District. 


VII — PERSONS TER HOUSE AND HOUSES PER SQUARE MILE. 


Average number of persons Avcrftge numbeJ . of hoUM6 
linn and i 


State 

Telingana .. 

Hyderabad City 

Atraf-i-balda .. 

Waraugal 

Karimnagar 

Adilabad 

Medak ... 

Nizamabad 

Mahbnbnagar .. 

Nalgonda 

Marathwara 

Aurangabad 

Bhir 

Nander 

Parbhani 

Gulbarga 

Osmanabad 

Raichur 

Bidar 


2 3 4 


j 4*3 
i 5*6 
0*6 
5-4 
5*5 
5*3 
4*8 
6*5 
5*2 
5*2 
0*0 


Average number of houses per tquare mile. 

1011 

| 1001 

1801 

18$1 

6 

1 7 

1 8 

0 

32'8 

27 6 

27 6 

22*4 

SI-7 

26*3 

23 9 

200 

2,330 X 

2,105-0 

1,002*5 

* 1,3927 

40*8 

35-5 

:io • 7 

33*7 

21*6 

17-2 

14*0 

11* 

3b *0 

20*1 

27*4 

22*9 

10-5 

12*4 

11*5 

10-8 

41*6 

33*4 

32-4 

26*0 

87*4 

82-8 

, 30-2 

25-8 

• • 

28*0 

24-2 

31-6 

18*6 

30*0 

•26 * 1 

22*6 

18*2 

33*8 

28*8 

31*2 

24*9 

20*4 

23*8 

26*5 

22*6 

32*4 

27*3 

31 1 

26*0 

86*8 

33-2 

42*1 

•10*7 

33*2 

25*0 

31 2 

20*0 

30*4 

82-2 

28-0 

21*5 

30*1 

31*0 

36-7 

25*8 

30*7 

27*0 

26*6 

20*0 

3, VS 

81-3 

34-5 

29- 3 
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CHAPTER II — MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 


Chapter II. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION . 

26. By “ movement of population ” is here meant the movement of 
population in respect of number, and not movement from one place to another. 
The latter movement forms the subject-matter of the next Chapter under the 
head, Migration. Imperial Table II contains the statistical material for this 
Chapter. Three Subsidiary Tables supply proportional figures and the vital 
statistics collected during the decade under review. The variations in the 
population of talukas have not been computed in Provincial Table I as the 
wholesale redistribution of their areas has made the work extremely difficult. 
For the same reason Subsidiary Table IV has not been prepared. 

27. The population of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions at the four 

Censuses taken since 1881 is given in 
the margin. The population at the 
present Census exceeds that recorded in 
1901 by 2,233,534 and that recorded in 
1881 by 3,529,082. The increase during 
the decade is thus 20 per cent, and that 
during the last 30 years 35-8 per cent. 
The increase since 1881 is the net result 
of Ihe increases during 1881-1891 and 
1901-1911 counteracted to some extent 
by the decrease during 1891-1901. The 

subjoined map shows the variations in the population of tbeso Dominions. 

MAP OF HYDERABAD 

Showing variation in population by districts. 




28. Normal growth of population. 

If the increase between the Census of 1881 and 1891 be ranrded as the 
result of the normal growth of the population of these territories, and if the inter- 
vening period had not been affected by the effects of famine and th ® 

Donulation at, the present Census should be 15,817,281 instead of 13, 374, 6< 6. 
Notwithstanding that the increase during the last decade amounts to 20 per cent, 
the pomJ SSiHf this State is still poorer by 2,442,605 persons owing to the 
calamities of the concluding years of the last century. 
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29. Causes of the increase of populatiqn. 

The area of the Nizam’s Dominions remains what it was at the Census of 
1881. No part of the increase in population is, therefore, duo to territorial changes. 
It is probable that the enumeration at the present Census was somewhat, piore 
accurate than at previous ones. In the last Census Report of India, it was sug- 
gested that, in the case of Elgandal (the present Karimnagar) District, the 
recorded decrease was not sufficiently accounted for by the reason advauced, 
namely, a decrease of 4 square miles in area. The case of Elgandal was porhaps 
not exceptional in this respect, or it may be that there wero other reasons not 
mentioned in the Hyderabad Census Report, to account for the deficiency. In 
any case, there is no means of ascertaining what proportion of the increased 
population should be assigned to improvement in enumeration and wliat*to other 
causes. It will bo seen, however, in the sequel, that there is no need and no 
room for the introduction of reasons which lie outside tho statistics 1 1 account for 
the increase. The increase is a real increase. 

30. Effect of migration. 

Although the subject of migration will be considered in detail in tho next^ 
Chapter, it is necessary to get rid of this element in order to understand tho extent 
of tho natural growth of population. Subsidiary 'fable II gives tho actual 
mimbors of Immigrants and Emigrants. The latter exceed the former by 4 6 , 2 , SO. 
Tho natural population i'r obtained by adding this numbor to the actual popula- 
tion. The figure thus obtained is 13,420,056 as against, 11.112,236 in 1001. Tho 
increase of the natural population is slightly in excess ol that of the actual 
population, the difference being, *7 percent. 'Iho difference between the 
actual and the natural population is so small, not more than *3 per cent., 
that for all practical purposes the actual population mav bo regarded as the 
natural population. Besides, as the ages of immigrants and emigrants are 
not recorded, it is impossible to pursue further tho present, discussion on the 
basis of the natural population. 

31. Statistics of births and deaths. 

All possible adventitious causes, viz., accession of new territory, improved 
enumeration, and the effects of migration having beon disposed of, thore is 
only one door left to knock at. for an explanation of the increase of population, 
and that is, excess of births over deaths during the decade. The most direct, 
and simple proof of this would be furnished by the record of vital statistics if 
they wero reliable. But, although there is such a record, if is not; worth much 
as the system of registration is in a rudimentary stage. Subsidiary Table 111 
gives the totals of births and deaths as they wero registered during the decade, 
and the not result is an excoss of 104,056 deaths over births. But as the actual 
counting of heads has revealed an excoss of 2, 233,534 persons over the popula- 
tion of ten years ago, it is obviously impossible to placo reliance on the registered 
number of births and deaths. Even in Hyderabad City whore (he registration 
might be expected to be carried out with more care than in any other part of the 
State, it shows a uet loss of 6,336 souls in the decade, whereas tho enumeration 
at the Census gives an addition of 38,302 persons to the population of 1901. 
This is the first occasion in which registered figures are incorporated in a Census 
Report of the State, and thore is cause for encouragement in the thought that even 
in Provinces whero the registration of vital statistics has been in vogue for a 
longer period than in the Nizam’s Dominions, very nearly the same anomalies, as 
those noticed here, have been observed. At the same time, considering that the 
accurate registration of vital statistics is the first and most important condition of 
improved Sanitary and Public Health Administration, His Uiglmess’s Govern- 
ment will, no doubt, adopt effective measures to secure a fuller and more accurate 
registration of births and deaths iu all parts of these Dominions. 

32. An era of high birth-rate and low death-rate. 

An attempt will be made in the next Chapter to make a rough estimate 
of tho birth and death-rates on tho basis of such materials as are available. For 
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the present, it may be assumed that the decade preceding the present Census 
was one of a high birth-rate and a very low death-rate as compared with 
the previous decade. The weak and the worn, the very youug and the 
very old, having been wiped off by the famines in 1891-1901, those who 
were left were the more virile both as regards fecundity and resistance to the 
influences tending - to death. Owing to this cause the years following a famine 
show abnormal increases of population and this tendency was assisted in the 
Nizam’s Dominions by the generally favourable seasons during the last decade. 
Although in two years of the decade there was a deficient rainfall, and in one 
year much loss was occasioned by floods due to heavy rain in September, the 
decade was on the whole a period of agricultural prosperity. There was a steady 
rise in the area under cultivation from 26,589 square miles in 1901 to 49,657 
square miles in 1911. The large increase in 1911 is due to the inclusion for the 
first time of the figures for .Jagir areas which amount to 1.8,925 square miles. 
Excluding this the figures fall to 80,732 square miles for the State, 19,317 for 
Marathwara and 11,415 for Telingana. 


33. Progress in Irrigation. 

('until 

Present 

Estimated 

area (arrets). 

area (acres) 

Ootkur Marapalli... 

1 h;d> 

6,2!H 

M uBuupct Canal ... 

1,(111 

2,181 

Musi Canal 

4,020 

28,418 

Bhaligowraram Ounal 


] 4,529 

Majra Ckm til 

4,3o0 

7,417 


The marked progress made with 
respect to irrigation in the State con- 
tributed also greatly to this end. The 
marginal statement shows in detail the 
area now irrigated by some of tlio great 
projects completed during the decade, 
and the maximum area which each is 
expected ultimately to command. 


34. Improvement in means of communication. 

Tho opening of the llyderabad-Godavari Kail way, in October 1900, has 
had an important effect in stimulating trade and industry in the districts through 
which it runs, namely, Medak, Nizamabad, Nandar, Purbhani and Aurangabad. 
The extension ol the Barsi Light Railway to Tadwalla and Latur has been 
alluded to in the 1st. Chapter. There has not been much progress made in 
respect of roads during tho decade. 


35. Industrial growth. 

A large number of ginning and pressing factories, most of them along the 
Godavari Valley Railway, and a few rice-husking factories and oil mills have 
sprung up during the period uudor review. Mauy of the ginning factories, 
working oidy during the -cotton season, were closed at the time the Census was 
taken, and were not returned in the industrial schedules. 


36. Prices. 

Price of food-graius fluctuated according to the seasons but, on the whole, 
they have remained at a higher level than before the famines of the closing 
years of the last century. The causes of this phenomenon are complex. The 
increased cultivation of non-food crops, for export, on the best lauds, neces- 
sitating the relegation of food crops to the margin of cultivation, thus increasing 
their cost of production, is probably one of them. 

37. State of public health. 

Except for the prevalence of plague and cholera in some districts the 
state of public health has been fairly good during the decade under review. 
Plague claims an annual mortality of 9,880 but this average falls to 1,804 if the 
deaths of 1902 and the two succeeding years (a total of 68,217) be excluded. The 
districts that suffered most were Aurangabad, Osmanabad, Gulbarga, Bidar, 
Bhir, Parbhani and Raichur. Cholera prevailed in one part or another of the 
State during all years of the decade. It was virulent during the years 190], 
1803, 1904 and 1905, and was mild iu the remaining years. 
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38. Movement of population in the Natural Divisions. 

% While the increase of population' in the State during the decade amounted 
to 20 per cent, in the two Natural Divisions — Telingana and Marathwara — it 
increased by 24 and 16*4 per cent, respectively. Since 1881, the population 
of Telingana has increased by 52’3 per cent, while that of Marathwara has 
increased only by 22‘4 per cent. In 1881-01 the growth of population in the two 
Divisions was about equal, 17’5 per cent, in Telingana and 16 - 8 por cent, in 
Marathwara. In the next decade, Telingana suffered comparatively less from 
famine, the only effect of which was to pull down the rate of incroase of the 
population to 4‘6 per cent. ; whereas in Marathwara the ravages of plague, 
superadded to those of famine, had the effect of bringiug out an actual reduc- 
tion of population amounting to 10 per cent. In the last decade Telingana, 
which had about 300,000 persons* less in 1001 than Marathwara, has not only 
made good the deficiency but is able to show about 75,000 persons more than 
Marathwara. Again, while in Telingana the number of immigiants liavo 
increased by about 5,000, and that of emigrants decreased by about 28,000 
persons, in Marathwara immigrants show a decrease of over 111,000 sinco 1901. 
As a set-off, there were about 14,000 emigrants loss than in that year. It is a 
sign of the improving economic position that there were fewer emigrants 
from both Divisions during the decade. The stream of emigration from 
Marathwara is still of much greator volume than that from Telingana. The 
great reduction in the number of immigrants is noteworthy. This subject, 
however, .will be treated in more detail in the next Chapter The conclusion to 
be drawn from a comparison of the migration statistics of Telingana and Marath- 
wara is clear. The former Division has been in the enjoyment of a more continu- 
ous spell of prosperity and is in a more thriving condition than the latter. 

39. Ellect of redistribution of Districts on Statistics. 

A comparison of tlu: Statistics of Districts and Talukas with those of 
previous Consuses .has become difficult owing to the wholesale redistribution of 
them during the decade. In the case of Districts, the offects of changes on their 
population brought, about by inter-district transfers have been calculated and the 
figures have been adjusted accordingly in Imperial Table 11. In the case of 
Talukas, this has uot been done. The result is that while a comparison of the 
district figures is possible up to a certain point, it is not, at all possible iu the 
case of Talukas. Evon as regards Districts, adjustment has been possible only as 
regards the actual population. The effects of inter-State migration in some districts 
are considerable, and it has not been found possible to adjust tho migratory 
population to the redistributed territories. Though the influence of immigration 
and emigration is insignificant with reference to the State as a whole, there is a 
good deal of internal migration, and its effect on tho statistics of the districts is 
often very considerable. It is, therefore, of no use discussing the variations in the 
natural population, and it also invests any deductions about the movomeut of 
the actual population in the districts, with a considerable amount of un- 
certainty. The latter attempt may nevertheless have some value; as an indication 
of tendencies. 

40. Movement of population by Districts. 

The movement of population in tho districts are to be explained generally 
by the same causos that have been found to hold for the whole State. As the 
population has been adjusted to the reconstituted districts in the Tables, there is 
no need here to examine how far any variations aro due to changes of area. It is 
likely that there was a larger degree of inaccurate euumeratiou in the sparsely 
populated foreBt, districts and of wild and nomadic tribes, as also of the castes 
whose proximity is regarded as polluting and with whom the Hindu enumerators 
are likely to have been frugal of questions and auswors. But there is uo means 
of even approximately estimating the oxtent to which such inaccuracies may 
have affected the statistics. As regards the effects of migration on the 
district populations, it has been already pointed out that it has not been 
found possible to adjust the migratory population at the last Census to 
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the redistributed areas. The only course left is to correlate as far as possible 
the variations in population in the districts to their agricultural condition, 
their state of public health, and any developments of trade and industry 
in them, during the decade. The movement of the urban population bas 
been dealt with in the preceding Chapter. Owing to reasons connected 
with the wholesale redistribution of territory, it has not been possible to adjust 
the figures of the previous Censuses to the changed areas of the several talukas. 
This chapter, will, therefore, conclude with a brief notice of the salient agricul- 
tural, industrial and public health features of the decade in the several districts. 

41. Variation in density. 

The subjoined map shows the variations in density of population in the 
State and the Natural Divisions and Districts. The density for the Stato as a 
whole has increased from 111) persons to tho squaro milo in 1881 to 162 persons 
to the square mile in tho present, Census. Of the two Natural Divisions, Telingana 
has had the 1 largest, incroaso. Starting with but 107 persons to the square mile in 
3881, its density has increased in thirty years to 162, whereas Marathwara, 
which had a density of 131 in 1881, has now 161 persons to tho square mile. 
This is no doubt duo to tho fact that while Telingana has been reclaimed from 
tho jungle largely during the last thirty years, the conditions of Marathwara have 
on the whole been considerably more settled all throughout tho period, except 
for die devastating famine at the end of tho last century. It is to be expected, 
too, that, in the absenco of any serious change in the industrial conditions of the 
two Divisions, tho increase of population iu Telingana will he larger in the im- 
mediato future 1 han in Marathwara, owing to the fact that the proportion of 
cultivable area still remaining uncultivated, is larger in the former than in the 
latter Division. Tho same observations hold good for the variations in the 
densities of the several districts. The industrial conditions remaining the same, 
the increase of population and, consequently, of density in a district will bo in 
proportion to the extent of the land available for cultivation in it. Tho District 
figures are discussed in some detail in the remaining paragraphs of ibis Chapter. 

MAP OF HYDERABAD. 

Shairiny variation in demit)/ by districts . 



42. Increase of Population by Districts. 


In seven out of the eight Telingana districts, the increase of population 

during tho decade was either equal to or 
+ j-yo exceeded the mean for the State. In five 
+ 35 i of them, it exceeded the average for the 
+ 28 1 Natural Division. Only in the case of the 
+ 2 »n Nizamabad District did the ratio of increase 


Tclin^ara 
Karim nagar 
liedak... 
Adilabad 
Warangal 


Mahbnbrmjrar 

Atmlibalda 

NaJgonda 


+ fall below the State average. As this is 
+ so o the sole case of a Telingana district falling 
behind in the race of population, it is 
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worthy of special attention. The population of this district increased only by 
14'Pper cent, during the decade. In the whole State, taking the two Natural Divi- 
sions, this is the third lowest increase in the period under review. Nizamabad is 
'the new name of a district carved out of what was known as Indur at the last 
Census. But as the effect of the changes on the population of districts brought 
about by interdistrict transfers has been calculated and adjusted in the, Statistics 
iu the Imperial and Subsidiary tables, there is no need to consider the actual 
figures of the old Indur District. From Subsidiary Table I, it appears that the 
area which is now the Nizamabad district, wa9 one of the three Tolingana 
districts which experienced an actual decrease of population at the Census of 
1901. Between, 1881 and 1891, its population increased by 1 1 • 1 per cent., but 
in the next decade, it decreased by 0 7. The increase in the present decade, 
14*1 por cent, is somewhat higher than that in 1881-1891. The density has 
increased from 138 in 1881 and 152 in 1901 to 174 per square mile. The den- 
sity per square mile of cultivated area iu tho district is high, and, in the 
absence of special circumstances, the growth of population cannot bo expected 
to rise to a sensational lovel. 

43. Karimnagar. 

This district showed the largest increase ol population, during ,the 
decade in tho vvholo of these Dominions. The population enumerated at 
the present Census was 35‘4 per cent, more than that, which inhabited 
the area comprising the district, at the previous Census. The population 
showed a decrease of 4*2 per cont. iu the ten years 1891-1901, but the Census 
Commissioner of India was of opinion that, the enumeration was faulty 
as the rca«ou assigned for the decrease was in his opinion not sufficient to 
account for it. If tho population had been under-estimated in 1901 the increase 
at the present Census will, of course, be less abnormal. The view of the Census 
Commissioner of India would seem to receive support from tho remarkable varia- 
tions iu the population of certain villages 
in tho district which are noted in the 
margin. In those five villages taken 
together, the population, if the enumer- 
ation in 1901 was correct, must, be sup- 
posed to have quadrupled itself. The 
increase in tho population of the district 
is probably not so large as it appears. 
Still it has been considerable, and tho 
explanation seems to be that, the seasons 
have been favourable and that there has 
been no serious opidemics during tho 
decade. The cultivated area increased 
from 1,426 iu 1903 to 2,006 square miles 
in 1911 and that under irrigation from 266 to 410 square miles in the same poriod. 
Tho increase of population during 1881-1891 in this district was 17 per cent. 

44. Other districts in Telingana. 

The districts which show the lowest and the highest increases amongst 
Telingana districts, have been dealt with above. It will be sufficient to indicate 
any special features of the decade calculated to influence the growth of population 
in the other districts, instead of indulging in a game of permutation and com- 
bination of the causes mentioned in connection with the two districts the statistics 
of which have been examined above. Next to Karimnagar, Medak has tho 
highest percentage of increase, namely, 29'3. This district also showed a slight 
decrease, 0'5 per cent., of population iu the previous decade. Two events of tho 
first important to the material prosperity of the district occurred one just before and 
the other duriug the decade. The first was the advent of the Godavari Valley 
Railway and the second, tho completion of the Mahbubnagar Canal to which 
reference has been made in the last chapter. The seasons have been propitious 
and there were no epidemics. The cultivated area increased from 504 square 


$arf-'t-Khas villages in Karimnagat Tahilm 


Village. 

Population. 

1901. 

1911. 

1. Totapalli 

197 

1450 

9 Jangaon 

443 

1042 

8. Kangumla 

390 

971 

4. Kachanpalli 

215 

800 

5 Potapalli mi 

483 

1533 


1,028 

6,408 
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miles in 1906 to 741 in 1911. Adilabad shows the next highest increase 28*1. 
This is a very sparsely populated district, and its high rate of increase is not 
surprising. It has only 85 persons to the square mile. The district has 
large forest areas which await the plough. It is also inhabited by a prolific race, 
the Gronds. The conversion of it into a full district during the decade, would seem 
to havo made it more attractive to settlers. Waraugal, the other district which 
had an increase of population higher than the mean for Telingana, also enjoyed 
the positive blessings of good seasons and the negative ones of absence of epide- 
mics. Special features of its history during the decade, are repairs to the r 
Laknawavam tank, tho largest sheet of water in these Dominions, and to another 
large tank known as the liamappa, which added to the irrigation resources of the 
distric*. The splitting up of the extensive taluka of l’akhal into the Pakhal and 
Mulug talukas, has placed this wide jungle tract under better and more efficient 
administration. The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway which traverses 6 out of 
0 talukas of this district, has also contributed to its amenities. The cultivated 
area increased from 2,428 square miles in 1903 to 2,613 in 1911. The increase in 
the other three districts of Telingana are duo to the generally favourable condi- 
tions of tho decade. 

45. Marathwara. 

The population of Marathwara has not increased as rapidly as that of 
Telingana. Its percentage of increase during the decade is 16*4 as against 24*0 
of Telingana. This seems the more remarkable as Marathwara, as the Division 
severely affected by famine in the previous decade, might have been expected to 
show a larger increase than Telingana. The occurrence of plague in somo of the 
Marathwara districts has been a counteracting influence. Even otherwise the 
increase of population in Marathwara cannot cope with that of Telingana. For 
one thing, practically all the cultivable area in the Division has come under cultiva- 
tion, and there is very little room for expansion. It has been pointed out in the 
first. Chapter that rice cultivation, which is inconsiderable in Marathwara, has tho 
capacity of supporting a proportionately larger population than that of any other 
crops. The scanty and uncertain rainfall is another feature of the conditions of 
Marathwara which is opposed to a rapid growth of population. It seems probable 
that Marathwara is already supporting a population much nearer to the maximum 
capacity of its agriculture than Telingana. If it develops modern industries, its 
possibilities will, of course, vastly increase. The case of Marathwara furnishes a 
good illustration of what has been offered in paragraph 37 as one probable cause 
of tho high prioos of food-grains. Nearly all the cultivable land is cultivated. 
The population is pressing against the margin of cultivation. Largo areas and, 
as a rule, the more fertile ones, havo been transferred to the production of 
non-food crops which bring higher prices. While the total cultivated areas in- 
creased by 15*1 per cent, between the years 1902 and 1910, the area under cotton 
increased by 21 1 per cent, during the same period. Much of this cotton land, 
lies in Marathwara. Under these oircumstances, inferior soils have to be taken 
up for the cultivation of food grains with the result that the cost of cultivation 
is constantly increasing, and has to be met by a higher level of prices. 

46. Movement of population in Marathwara Districts. 

It follows from what has beon said in tho last paragraph that a consider- 
able expansion of tho population in the Marathwara districts cannot be expecled 
iu the natural courso of tniugs, and that when such an expausion does occur, some 
new development in the shape either of the substitution of more paying crops 
or improved methods iu cultivation, or of the establishment of new industries, 
should be looked for iu explanation of it. Wheu, however, the pressure of the 
land has been recently relieved by some great natural calamity or by emigration, 
the population will expand at a rapid rate till it encounters again the iron limits 
set by the lack of cultivable land to the growth of a predominantly agricultural 
community. The percentages of increase of population iu the Marathwara 
districts, are precisely what the foregoing observations lead us to expect. The 
wo lowest increases are in Gulburga (9*1) and Raichur (6*8), and these were the 
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only two districts in the Division whigh showed increases of population in 1!)01. 
When all the other Marathwara districts lost in population, and somo of them 
heavily, Gulburga had an increase of 1 L*9 and Raichur, 3*9. The increase of 
population in these two districts since 1881, has been uninterrupted. During tho 
last 30 years Gulburga has added 53 por cent, and Raichur, 43 per cent, to their 
respective populations, the highest ratio amongst the other Marathwara^ districts 
being 18'5 (Aurangabad) and 18 - 0 (Osmanabad). In Raichur 86*2 per cent, of tho 
total area is cultivated, the cultivable proportion being 87-5 por cent. In Gulburga, 
the corresponding figures are 43*3 and 44 ‘2. These circumstances are amply 
sufficient to explain the low rate of increase during the decade in these two dis- 
tricts, aud, indoed, a higher rate of growth would havo boen surprising. There 
were adventitious causes, such as the partial crop failure in 11)04-5, 1907;8, and 
in 1909-10, and plague has been a regular annual visitant during tho decade, but 
these mav be regarded as simply incidental to the primo fact that tho limits of 
cultivation, according to prevailing methods, have, boon reached. Raichur t,cy> 
had its seasons of partial failure of crops, and visitations of plague, but in its case 
as in that of Gulburga the principal reason of tho low rate of increase is that the 
cultivable area is practically all under cultivation. 


(26-4), Nander (21*4), Parbhani (20'4), Aura 
and Bidar (18*0). These increases are almoi 


Dihtrict. 


Increase in 
100 Milll. 


I'orcentagtt 
Decrease in 
1801-1001. 


Hliir 


Namier .. 
Pari Omni •• 
(Kmanabad 
Aurangabad 
Ctdar 


+ 2<H 
+ ‘21 I 
+ 20-4 
+ 10-8 
+ 10 8 
-f 18 0 


22 4 


1 70 


1 0 fi 


- 17 


-- 120 


15 1 


I 


47. Tho increases in Marathwara during i he decade occurred iu lihir 

angabad and Osmanab&d (19*8) tsich, 
lost oxactlv in tho same order as the 
decreases during the previous decade, 
aB shown by the marginal table. That, 
tho increases are mainly duo to the 
losses in 1901, is sufficiently plain. In 
Nander and Aurangabad tho rebound 
lias been proportionately greater than 
the loss during 1891-1901, but there faro 
reasons for it. Nander, as was pointed 
out in tho 1st, Chapter, is one of t,lm 
three districts of Marathwara which 
grow rice on a considerable scale, while 
Parbhani is not. '\ he only other event, 

— ■ - • which has, no doubt, had a beneficial 

effect, is the oponiug of the Hyderabad Godavari Valley Railway. This railway, 
however, runs through both Nander and Parbhani, and cannot explain tho 
different rates at which their respective populations have responded to tho more 
favourable conditions of tho decade. The higher rate of growth of population in 
Aurangabad, notwithstanding that its loss during 1891-1901 was less than that 
of Osmanabad aud Bidar, is explained by the fact that Aurangabad is one of the 
most important centres of modern industry in the State. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Variation, in relation -io density since 1881. 
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3 
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6 

7 

8 
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State 

+ 200 

— 3 5 

+ I7-I 

+ 358 

162 

135 

140 

119 

Telingana 

+240 

4 4*6 

+ 17-5 

452 3 

163 

131 

126 

107 

Hyderabad City... ... ... ... 

-f 8*2 

4 *-o 

4)2*9 

432*1 

10,012 

9,246 

8,667 

7,678 

Airatlbalda 

+ 20-5 

+ 

4 9*1 

438*5 

203 

168 

160 

147 

Warungal ... 

+20*4 

+ 11-8 

426*5 

478*7 

114 

90 

81 

64 

Karimnagar 

+ 15*4 

— 4*2 

417*0 

451*8 

197 

146 

152 

130 

Adllabad 

+28-1 

4 7*6 

410*5 

452*4 

85 

66 

62 ! 

66 

Met Ink .. 

+ 20*8 

- 0*5 

414*2 

4^6*8 

214 

165 

166 

146 

Ni/.amabad ... 

+ 14*1 

— 0*7 

411*1 

425*9 

174 

152 

153 

138 

Mahbubnagar 

+ 24-1 

4* 1*6 

423-1 

459*9 

145 

117 

112 

91 

Nab'ond* .. 

+20-0 

+ 12*0 

426*2 1 

469*8 

171 

143 

127 

101 

Marat hwara 

+ 16*4 

-10*0 

416*8 

422*4 

161 

138 

153 

131 

Aurangabad 

+ 19*8 

— 12*9 

413*6 

418*5 

140 

117 

134 

118 

Bliir 

+ 20*4 

— 23 • 4 

416*0 

4114 

151 

119 

156 

136 

Nander 

1 +21*4 

— 17*6 

4 1-2 

1 4 1*3 

186 

ICS 

186 

183 

Parb han i 

+ 20-4 

—19*6 

417*4 

1-18*6 

152 

126 

157 

134 

Gullmrga 

4 9*1 

+ 11*9 

425*1 

453*0 

171 

157 

140 

112 

Osnmr.abad ... 

+ 19*8 

— 17*5 

419 4 

418*0 

181 

151 

183 

163 

Raich ur j 

4 0-8 

+ 8*9 

4 28 * 7 

+ 43*0 

147 

187 

182 

103 

Bidar 

+ 18*9 

— 15*9 

414*3 

4X3*4 

175 

147 

178 

152 


Note.— Thu flgun h of density for 1901 and previous censuses bavu been revised according to the latest figures for area. 
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Natural 

population. 

1 

9 

i 

3 

i 

4 

0 

6 

7 

8 

9 


10 

State 

13,374676 

260,713 

306,993 

13,420,956 

11,141 142 

325 197 

296,291 

11,112,236 

4 

20*7 

Telingana ... 

0,724,964 

190,503 

40,906 

6,575,367 

5,430,349 

185,867 

68,957 

5,313,439 

4 

23*7 

Hydeiabad Pity 

500,628 

113,172 

27,576 

415,027 

462,321 

118,412 

5*2,634 

396,543 

4 

4*6 

Atrafibalda ... 

53d, 1 59 

65,904 

39,563 

508,818 

481,502 

69,677 

64,896 

416,220 

4 

21*0 

Warangal ... 

9 '5,41 4 

60,815 

19,660 

864,259 

716,171 

69,478 

128/ >54 

784,747 

4 

10*1 

Karinmagar ... 

1,181,63? 

10,045 

40,281 

1,161,878 

836,324 

140,097 

88,836 

733,163 

4 

58 4 

Adilabad 

620,126 

66,282 

4,498 

559,687 

484.281 

29,923 

2,195 

466,568 

4 

22*6 

Medak 

687,137 

85,818 

38,758 

686,082 

587,859 

24,562 

37,787 

544,684 

4 

25*8 

Ni^amabad 

568,009 

17,490 

82,689 

688,158 

497,6691 

34,095 

46,049 

509,623 

4 

14*4 

kahbubnagar ... 

' 47,1 78 

11,828 

28,892 

759,242 

601,749; 

411,018 

83,6J7 

689,428 

4 

28*8 

Nalgondu * ... 

1.04 ,381 

39,621 

88,611 

1,048,271 

870 073 

81,914 

58,316 

890,976 

4 

17*0 

Marathwara . 

6,649,712 

180,187 

69,071 

6,538,596 

5,710,793 

291.869 

83,582 

5,502,506 

4 

18-8 

Aurangabad ... 

869,787 

47,779 

17,880 

889,894 

725,566 

69,787 

21.982 

677,701 

4 

23*9 

Bhlr ... 

622,581 

82,828 

29,298 

i 619,006 

1 492,268 

89,«89 

46,869 

499,938 

4 

23*8 

Nander ... 

704.549 

42,107 

58,149 

700,491 

580.545 

43,70 

87,786 

674,821 

4 

21*9 

Parbham 

779,674 

65,490 

1 19,665 

i 748,747 

647, 04G 

74,572 

18,839 

690,818 

, 4 

25*8 

Onlburga ... 

1,150,963 

37,181 

18,285 

1,182,087 

1 0.-4,145 

84.216 

41,145 

1,011,089 

* 

11*9 

Oamuuabad 

| 635,977 

40,460 

; 13,785 

609,312 

680,677 

50,508 

17 900 

497,969 

1 + 

22*8 

Eaichur 

! 996,684 

14,219 

7,726 

990,19 l 

988,016 

81,981 

8*\3»6 

888,468 

1 4 

12-0 

Bidar 

! ; 89,527 

22,983 

87,274 

908,868 

747,951 

i 

28,070 

60,787 

770,668 

; 4 

17*1 


Note.— Figure* for a jtual population of 1901 arc adjusted figures («tr Imperial Table II.) 
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111. — Comparison with Vital Statistics. 


• • 

District and 
Natural 
Division. 

Ia 1901-1910 
total number of 

Number per cent, 
of population 
of 1901 of 

Excess 4 - or 
deficiency — 
oi births 
over 
deaths. 

Increase -f- decrease — of I 
population of 1911 1 

compared with 1901. 1 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births, 

Deaths. 

Natural 

population. 

•Actual I 

population. I 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


7 


J 

State 


823,984 

928,040 

73 

8*3 

-104,056 

+ 2,308,720 

4 - 2,^33,534 [ 

Telingana 

... 

415)067 

428,716 

76 

7*8 

— 13,649 

+ 

1,261,92* 

+ 1,294,615 I 

Hyderabad City 


77,035 

83,871 

16*6 

18*0 

— 6,386 

— 

18,484 

4 - 

88,302 

1 

Atrafibalda... 


30,470 

24,270 

4*7 

5*6 

— 8,800 

4 - 

87,598 

4 - 

88,657 

Warangal ... 


43,542 

48,221 

6*9 

6*7 

— 6,679 

+ 

79,612 

4* 

189,243 

Karimanagar 


81,771 

69,627 

9-6 

8*8 

4- 12,144 

+ 

428,410 

4 - 

296,813 

Adilabad ... 


17,371 

15,635 

85 

3*2 

+ 1,789 

4 - 

94,084 

4 - 

136,145 

Meilak 


41,210 

44,701 

8*3 

8*4 

— 491 j 

4 - 

140,4^8 

4 - 

155, ?78 ' 

Nizamabad... 

... 

4 0,4 5C 

40,728 

81 

8*1 

1 

— 278 j 

+ 

78,635 

4 - 

70,440 

Mahbubnagar 


26,960 

27,511 

4*4 

4*5 

— 542 

i 

4 ~ 

169,811 

4 - 

145,429 

Nalgonda ... 


61,246 

74,652 

7-3 

8*5 

— 10,406 

1 

+ 

152,296 

4 - 

174,308 

Marathwara 


408,917 

499,324 

71 i 

8*7 

- 90,407 

+ 

1,036,090 

4 - 

935,919 

Aurangabad 


66,603 

98,609 

9*1 

12 9 

— 27,006 

4 * 

162,193 

4 - 

U4, as i 

Bhir 


86,252 

40,657 ' 

71 

8-2 

— 5,805 

4 - 

119,068 

4 - 

130,273 

Nander 


46,1*8 

52,989 

7-9 j 

9*1 

— 6,751 

4 - 

126,170 

+ 

124,304 

Parbhani ... 


53,278 

58,304 

8-2 

90 

— 5,026 

4 - 

152,934 

4 - 

182,628 

Gulburga ... 


62,501 

81,885 

5*9 

7*7 

— 18,834 

4 * 

121,020 

4 - 

96,833 

Oamatiabad... 


28,900 

38,256 

5*4 

7*2 

— 9,350 

4 * 

111,443 

+ 

105,400 

Itaichur 


78,749 

85,085 

8 * 1 

9*1 

— 6,336 

4 - 

106,719 

+ 

63,669 

Bidar 


37,440 

49,239 

5*0 

i 6*5 

— 11,799 

4 - 

133,200 

4 - 

141,676 


MTote. —Returns for certain year* not being available proportional figures have boeiPuiad instead. 
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Chapter III. 

MIG It A TICK 


48. Limitations of the subject as treated in this Chapter. 

The main purpose of this Chapter is to find out what light the statistics of 
birth-place collected at the Census, throw on the subject of migration from and 
Into the State. They tell us that a certain numbor of the population inhabiting 
these Dominions declared some locality outside these boundaries as their birth- 
placo and that certain others who were enumerated outside this State, had given 
some town or village in it as their place of nativity. The number of such persons 
belonging to each sex is givon, but no further particulars of them are available. 
Information regarding their age and civil condition would have been very helpful 
to our investigation. A person who was born in one place may go to another for 
widely different objects. He may be simply passing through the placo where be 
is enumerated on tho day of the Census ; he may bo visiting a friend for a few 
days ; he may bo a litigant having some temporary business in some Court in the 
locality ; he might have gone there on a pilgrimago or to attend a wedding or a 
funeral. Ho will be an immigrant, for the purposes of this chapter, in the place 
where he was enumerated, equally with one who might have been brought into 
the State as an infant and has no recollection or knowledge of having been in 
any place outside the State. A young woman might have married outside her 
district. She would have figured as an emigrant at the first Census taken after 
she left her parents’ house to join her husband. She goes back t,o her parental 
home for her first delivery, according to the general custom, and when she returns 
to her husband with her new-born baby, there will be two emigrants on one 
schedule, and two immigrants on the other. If particulars of age and civil 
condition wore available, cases ot this kind could be readily distinguished from 
those of what may be called economic migration. The only clue furnished by 
the available statistics to the nature of migration, is the proportion of sexes among 
the population enumerated in the State with birth- places outside it or enumerated 
outside but with birth-places in it. It may be mentioned here that the birth-place 
entered in the Schedule is sometimes not the right ono, owing to the habit, 
prevalent among some classes, of regarding as their “ native place ” not the 
placo where they were born but where their fathers or grand-fathers may live 
or might havo lived. 

49. Statistical Tables. 

Imperial Table XI contains the statistics of birth-placo. Five subsidiary 
tables are appended to this chapter, giving the actual figures of immigration and 
emigration by Natural Divisions and districts, the proportional migration between 
these areas, and the variations in the migration statistics relating to the movement 
of population between this State and other parts of the Indian continent. 

50. Comparison with the previous Censuses. 

A n entirely misleading impression of the trend of migration in this State 
will be conveyed if, we do not carry our enquiry beyond the Census of 1901. 
There were some 65,000 more foreign-born persons enumerated in 1901 in the 
State than at tho presont Census and one is apt to infer that the excess was due 
to destitute people from other parts of India flocking to Hyderabad at a time of a 
dire famine. But a consideration of the figures for 1891 shows that this was not 
the eoec. The total numbers of immigrants and emigrants enumerated at the 
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present atfd the two previous Censuses from and to countries and provinces out- 
side the State, are comparod in the mar- 
ginal table. The number of immigrants 
in 1891 exceeded that at the 1901 Census 
by 60,070 and there were, in 1^11, 
64,484 fewer immigrants than in 1901. 
The loreign-born population 'amounted 
to 3-3 per cent, in 1891, 2'92 per cent, 
in 1901, and 1*9 per cent, in 1911, of the 
total population at the respective Censuses. Absolutely and proport, i nately, the 
foreign-born population in the State has been steadily diminishing during the 
last twenty years, at the rate of over 60,000 persons per decade. The number of 
emigrants from the State went down by about 90,000 between 1891-1901,* aud iu 
1911 it was about 10,000 more than in the 1 ittor j’ear. If we regard the immigrant 
population as permanently settled in the State, we have to face the fait that in 20 
years, it has decreased by 125,000, out of a total of 385,273 in 1891. We should 
regard the stream of immigration as having ceased, aud expect, the foreign-born 
population to dwindle* into a few paltry hundreds in tho next thirty or forty years. 
If, on the other hand, we regard it, as consisting mostly of casual immigrants, 
there is still tho equally significant fact that, they do not find it worth while to 
come into the country in such large numbers as twenty years ago. The vapid 
economic and industrial developments which are changing the face of Iudia, 
especially of Western and Central India, are absorbing the entire labour supply 
available in those parts of tho country, so that little is left for immigration into 
other territories. Not only that, but they are exerting a powerful attraction on 
labour in these Dominions, as shown by the fact that, notwithstanding that 
our population is still less by about 2| millions frem what it should have 
normally been, the number of emigrants to Bombay Presidency continues to 
increase. 



Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

1891 

885,273 

386,095 

1901 

825,197 

296,291 

1911 

260,718 

806,993 


51. Migration between the State and Countries outside India. 

It will be convenient, to examine separately tho migration statistics as 
they relato to countries outside India, to Provinces in India and to districts 
within the State. They are so classified in Subsidiary Tables [ and II. Tho 
emigration to foreign lands is negligible, there being only 146 Hydorabadees 
enumerated in countries beyond India. But this figure is, of course, far from 
complete. Many pious Mussulmans from Hyderabad who undertake pilgrim- 
ages to the sacred shrines in Persia and to Mecca, not, infrequently reside in 
those countries for some years and in some cases even settle there permanently, 
having severed all ties and interests with their native country. The fablo at the 

margin givos the totals and the number 
of immigrants from tho most important 
centres, namely, Arabia and Afghani- 
stan, iu Asia, and the United Kingdom, 
in Europe. The Vital number of immi- 
grants for 1901 was swollen by 601 
persons from Turkestan and 1,195 from 
Persia. The number of Persians at the 


Immigrants from outsnlt India* 


Total 

••• ••• 

... 

... 

7,596 

Arabia 

••• ••• 


... 

2,86 1 

Afghanistan 

••• ••• 

1 » 

... 

468 

Tba United Kingdom 

", 

... 

8,790 


present Census was 90 and there was only one solitary native of Turkey in 
Asia. In 1901 the Afghan immigrants numbered 772 men and 114 women. 
The number of females has decreased only by 13 during the decade whilo the 
males have beeu reduced by 405. The Arabs in 1901 numbered 3,895 men and 
only 396 females, but in 1911 they are 2,394 men and 470 women. Apparently 
these persons have settled permanently iu the State. Over 60 per cent, of tho 
Arabs are found in Hyderabad City. More than 96 per cent, of the Europeans 
iu the State are natives of the United Kingdom. They number 3,859 males and 
431 females. A large proportion of them consists of British sol dim's stationed 
iu the State, and the rest are engaged in political, administrative and commercial 
capacities. The predominance of the Military element accounts for tho pro- 
portionately small number of women. 
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52. Migration to and from Provinces in India. 

Subsidiary Table V analyses the statistics of migration between the 
Hyderabad State and other parts of India. The number of immigrants from 
Indian Provinces is 253,117, that of emigrants to them, 306,847. The corre- 
sponding figures at the two previous Censuses were, respectively, in 1891 : 
Immigrants 373,383, emigrants 386,095 ; 1901 : immigrants 312,314, emigrants 
296,291. 

53. Migration between the State and the Adjacent Provinces. 

The Horn bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central Provinces which 
adjoin the State, together account for 207,419 or over 81 per cent, of the total 
immigration from Indian Provinces. More than 5G per cent, of this number 
belongs to the Bombay Presidency, about 33 per cent, to Madras, and II per 
cent, to Central Provinces and Borar. The total number of emigrants to Indian 
provinces from the State is 306,847, of which 294,413 or 96 per cent, go to the 
throo adjacent provinces. Bombay absorbs 48 per cent., Madras 21 per cent., and 
Berar 31 per cent, of the latter number. The State losos 94,123 persons in its 
migration transactions with Bombay and Berar, and gains 7,129 on the Madras side 
of tho account. More than 15,000 immigrants from the Bombay Presidency were 
enumerated in each of tho following districts which border on that Presidency : — 
Aurangabad, 25,491, Blur, 15,441, Gulburga, 18,257, and Osmanabad, 24,792. 
Berarees are found in most, numbers, in Adilabad, 8,085, Nander, 3,656, Hyderabad 
City, 3,11 2, and Aurangabad, 3,038. Madrassees are most numerous in Hyderabad 
City, 15,118, Warangal, 26,791, Nalgonda, 13,672 and Raichur, 5,572. Of 
emigrants from this State to the Bombay Presidency, over 9,000 were enumerated 
in Bombay City, and theso wore doubtless attracted thither by the sevoral large 
works in progross. About 5,000 persons born in this State are reckoned among 
the inhabitants of the Poona district, and theso, it is believed, are associated with 
military service. Otherwise, the largest number of Hyderabad-born in the 
Bombay Presidency are found in the contiguous districts of Ahmednagar (24,630), 
Khaudesh East (12,631), Sholapur (34,516), Bijapur (23,368) and Dharwar 
(13,408). The emigrants to the Central Provinces and Berar, are found chiefly 
in the latter division whore cotton-picking is the cause of a regular periodic 
emigration of labourers from this State, and many of the emigrants probably stay 
on for general labour and for the spring harvest. A considerable proportion of 
those who went to Berar ten years ago would seem to have permanently settled 
there. Tho following districts showed the largest number of Hyderabad-born ; — 
Chanda, 11,6 16, Akola, 7,807, Buldana, 21,632, and Yeotmal, 31,651. In 
the Madras Presidency also Iiyderabadees are mostly found in the districts 
adjoining the State : Krishna' 23,601’, Guntur ‘ 2,624’, Kurnool* 7,277’, Bellary 
‘12,894’ and the Godavary Agency ‘6,322’. There are 2,318 of them in Madras 
Gity. 

54. Migration between the State and Bombay. 

During the decade under review the number of Bombay-born in the State 

diminished by 45,355, while in the previous 
decade it increased by 4,457. The number 
of emigrants to the Presidency fell by 
57,570 during 1891-1901 and increased by 
11,712 during the last decade. The rela- 
tively small increase in immigrants and 
the considerable decrease in the 'number of 
emigrants during 1891-1901 is clearly 
connected with the great famine of 1899- 
1900. But while tho number of immigrants shows a large decrease during the 
last 10 years, that of emigrants to Bombay shows uo inconsiderable increase. 
In dealing with that part of our subject, which relates to migration between con- 
tiguous districts, we shall have occasion to deal with some special features of the 
migration between this State and Bombay. Here, it need only be remarked 
h at the figures for the decade, of both immigration and emigration, confirm what 


Migration between the State and the Bombay 
l'rtfidcncy. 


Census. 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants 

1891 

159,71*8 

186,848 

1901 

164,185 

129,278 

1911 

118,830 

140,990 
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has-been said above, namely, that the industrial revolution in progress in the 
Bombay Presidency is absorbing all fclio labour available there, and besides is 
making large drafts on our population. 


55. Migration between the State and the Central Provinces and Berar. 

# 

The statistics of migration between tho Central Provinces and Berar and 


Migration between Central Province v and 
Berur, and the Staff. 



Census. j 

Immigrants. | E 

migrants. 

1891 


1 M,t>90 

132,790 

1901 

••• ••• ••• 

39,87 1 

94,978 

1911 

••• ••• 

20,947 

92,731 


grants into tho State. On the other 
the wane, as shown bv tho enormous di 

1911. 


this State are compared in tho table given 
at the margin. The figures for the Central 
Provinces and Berar am given separate- 
ly in the Report of the Hyderabad Cen- 
sus of 1891, and have been put together 
for the marginal table. The immigra- 
tion from the Central Provinces and 
Berar shows nearly the samo features 
afl that from Bombay, except that even 
in 1901, there was no increase of immi- 
hand, emigration to Berar is distinctly on 
s parity between the figures for 1891 and 


56. The statistics relating to migration between the State and the Madras 
Presidency present a different aspect. Immigrants from Madras decreased large- 
ly in 1901 and emigrants to tho Presidency received a stimulus, both owing to 
tho famine conditions which preceded the Census of that year. There was no 
famine in the Godavary and Krishna districts of the Presidency, which border on 
this State. With the return of normal conditions during the last 10 years, tho 
figures show that tho normal tendency at present is in favour of the Stale. The 
Madrasee population in Hyderabad City is largely a stationary one as is evident 
from the slight variation during the decade and by the proportion of its female 
population. The increase in Warangal by over 1 00 percent, in It) years suggests 
that tlio cause iR connected with the principal industry of the district, c<al mining. 
In the neighbouring district of Nalgonda, they have increased by over 11,000. 


57. Migration between contiguous districts in other Provinces. 


The adjoining table gives the totals of immigrants and emigrants from ami 


Territorial Divisions, j 

i 

Imun i grant B. 

Emigrants 

1 | 

Total, India 

25S,U" 

300,84? | 

Total, 8 adjacent provinces 

207,41!) 

294,41.1 

Total, contiguous distiicts 

126,526 

294,413 

1 


to provinces outside the State in India, 
tho throe adjacent provinces of tho Bom- 
bay Presidency, Central Provinces- ami 
Berar, and tho Madras Presidency, and 
t ho districts of provinces contiguous to 
the State. These districts, of course, all 
belong to the three adjoining provinces, 
and tire statistics relating to them are 


part of the statistics relating to these pro- 
vinces. It will be noticed that., while allowance is made in the immigration 
figures for persons born in non-contiguous districts, the total number of emigrants 
to the adjacent provinces is assumed to have emigrated to contiguous districts. 
This is uot, of course, literally correct, for as wo have seen above, considerable 
numbers of Hyderabad-born persons were enumerated in Bombay, Poona and 
Madras Cities. The Census Reports of these Provinces give similar details of 
thoir immigrants as are furnished in this report, for ours, and a reference to them 
shows that, the aotual number of Hyderabad emigrants to the contiguous districts 
in Bombay, Central Provinces and Borar, and Madras is 255 7. TJ (105,531 males 
and 150,208 females). 


58. Preponderance ol females in migration to contiguous districts in other provinces. 

r lhe most striking feature of the statistics of migration between tho State 
and the contiguous districts of the three adjacent provinces is the preponderance 
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Migration between the State and contiguous 
districts in adjacent provinces. 


Natuuk of Migration. 

Males. 

Females. 

Immigrants ... ... 

51,103 

72,128 

Emigrants 

105,531 

1 

ICO, 208 


NATURE OF 

M jobation. 


1 ip migrants 
Kmi^rnn t h ... 


Males. FemaloB 


S3, 755 
4\m 


50,22*; 

74,i:n» | 


Females 
per 100 
males 


148*7 


168*5 


of females both among immigrants and emigrants. The actual figures are given 

in the marginal table. Both as regards 
number and proportion, ihe predominr 
ance is far more pronounced among 
emigrants from this State than among 
immigrants into it. As the simultaneous 
migration to and from this State of 
several thousands of persons across the 
border, the majority of them, females, is 
not sufficiently explained by the ordinary 
causes connected with tin; demand and supply of labour, the statistics of this 
typo of migration call lor a somewhat detailed scrutiny. 

59. Bombay Presidency. 

« 

Lot us first take the case of the Bombay Presidency. The number of im- 
migrants from the Presidency to conti- 
guous districts (Aurangabad, Bhir, 
Gulburga and Osmanabad) and that of 
emigrants from this State to such districts 
(Alnncdnagar, Khandcsh East, Nasik, 
Sholapur, Bijapur, Dharwar and Akalkot) 
arc stated in tlio marginal table. It is 
surely improbab'c that on the loth March 
1911, over 83,000 persons had to be brought over to supply the needs of the labour 
market in the contiguous districts <>1 this Slate, and that on the same day about 
120,000 persons from theso districts had to bo taken over to the contiguous 
districts of the Presidency to meet the demand for labour. No doubt, there is an 
economic element, in this migration as well as in others, but there is some other 
factor which may bo said to bo the dominant factor. The large number of females 
in these statistics points to the existence of a good deal of social solidarity, cement- 
ed by inter-marriages, between the populations on either side of the border. 
Administrative divisions do not cut across social life. There is no social convention, 
such as prevents intermarriage between members of one caste with those of 
another, which bars marriages between British subjects and subjects of his High- 
ness the Nizam. The higher proportion ol females among emigrants to the Piesi- 
dency than among emigrants Irom it is noteworthy. In the United Provinces, 
Bihar and in parts ol the Punjab, it was observed, in the last Census Beport of 
India,* that the social status of a given caste decreased from westtooast, and there 
was a sort of rule that a daughter must always be given iu marriage to the west 
and a wife taken from the east.. There does not seem to be any such express rule 
in the dish icts under reference, but, no doubt, marriages follow the same direction 
as economic interests. Wherevor men go in search of work, there women will 
follow in search of husbands. 


60. Central Provinces and Berar. 

The number of immigrai 

Miff ratten between State and the ('entral Provinces 
and lierar 


Natuhk OF Ml(! ration, j 

i 

Males . j 

Females, j 

Females! 
per 100 
males 

Immigrants ... ...j 

0,784 ! 

i 

10,035 ' 

* | 

147 9 

Emigrant* ...j 

56,617 

47,941 1 

134*6 


number of 
emigrants, 
of 111 


female 

smaller 


immigrants 


emigrants 
than the 
The 


from the Central Provinces and Berar is 
considerably smaller than that of emi- 
grants to those provinces. The im- 
migrants to the contiguous districts of 
Aurangabad, Parbhani, Nander and 
Adilabad, together number 16,819 
(6,784 males and 10,035 females). The 
emigrants to the contiguous Berar 
districts and iu Chanda number 35,617 
males and 47,911 females. The 
from the State is, proportionately to the male 
number of female immigrants to the number 
position is thus somewhat different from that in 


* Ceniug Report India, 190 1 « para. 188, page 98. 
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regard to the Bombay districts. Women from Berar would seem to have a 
groator predilectiou for marrying iu the Nizam’s Dominions than the women of 
the latter to marrying iu Borar. But the immense disparity between the number 
of immigrants and emigrants would show that the principal operative force in 
migration between these territories and the Central Provinces and # Berar is 
at present economic. 


61. Madras Presidency. 

The number of male and female immigrants are about equal. The 


Migration batioemi tkc S r atc ani ths Mxdras 
Presidency 

I I I Females 


Nature op Migration. 

i Males. 

{Femalos. 

P'T 100 j 


i 

f 

males. | 

Immigrants 

211,1 OJ 

; 23,830 j 

103 l | 

Emigrants ... 

1 

24,590 

28,128 

j | 

114-3 


females outnumber the males by about 
14 per cent, among emigrants tiv conti- 
guous districts of the Madras Presi- 
oncy. If the total numbor of immigrants 
from Madras, a large proportion *f 
which is settled in Hyderabad City, is 
considered, the proportion of females 
falls below that of males. 


62. Migration to and from non-contiguous Provinces. 

Of the other provinces and States of India, the Kajputana Agency, the 
Unit id Provinces ef Agra and Oulh, Aj nor- Vlerwara, the Punjab and Mysore 
sent immigrants numbering over 1,0 JO ea :h. There was a small increase in the 
number irom the Rajputana Agency and a considerable increase in those from 
Ajmer- Monvara and the Punjab, but. a decrease of marly 15,000 in the number 
from the United Provinces, during the decade. The bulk of the United 
Provinces immigrants was enumerated in 1901 in three districts, namely, 
Hyderabad City, Waraugal unci Aurangabad, which shows that they were 
employed in some civic or industrial capacity. Their number in the City lias 
undergone only a comparatively small diminution, but of 8,038 persons only 875 
remain in Waran^al, and ol 2,795 only 098 in Aurangabad. The Madrassoes iu 
Waraugal and Bombay men in Aurangabad have supplanted all others.* 

63. Of the rest, Bengal which was represented by 1,602 persons in 1901 
has only 734 at the present Census. The largest decrease is in the City where 
they have gone down to 388 from 936 ten years ago. The Central India Agency 
which lias a meagre 505 persons at the present consus had 4,347 in 1901. They, 
too, havo been ousted from Waraugal where tlioy had nearly 1,000 persons at 
the previous Census. 

64. Internal Migration. 

We havo now disposed of tho several classes ol external migration, and 
have now to deal with the more important subject of inter-State migration. As 
between tho two Natural Divisions there is some but not much interchange of 
population. Subsidiary Table IV shows that 69,071 persons born in Marathwara 
have been enumerated iu Telingaua, and 40,906 born in Tolingana, in Marathwara. 
In 1901, the corresponding figures were 83,582 and 68,957. The larger pro- 
portion of Marathwara persons in Tolingana in both years is mainly due to the 
situation of Hyderabad City in that Division. The numbor of Marathwara- born 
enumerated in the City is 18,080, so that the normal immigration from this 
Division to Telingaua is 50,991. Even this number is higher than that of the 
sons of Telingaua found in Marathwara. Enough has boon said in the two 
preceding chapters to show that the limits of expansion in Marathwara, 
bath as regards papulation aud cultivation, are within view, and that, iu 
the absence of a striking industrial development, the population must seek 
other outlets through emigration. The surplus emigration from Marathwara 
to Tolingana is only one phase of this movement. Outside the City, the largest 
numbers of Marathvvara-boru are found in Atraf'-i-balda and iu Adilabad. The 

• The comparison instituted in this and the next paragraph between the district figures for 1911 and 1901, it 
is believed, is sufficiently accurate as a broad statement of fact. Owing to the general re-distribution of districts, 
however, it Is made with reservation. 
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former district possesses some of the main attractions of the City which lms in 
Us area, and is, Desides, a well-watered district. The latter has large forest areas 
and its great need is more population. Telingana-born in Marathwara are found 
largely in Nander, Gulburga, Parbhani and Bidar. It is seen from Subsidiary 
Table I that, under all heads of immigration, with the significant exception of 
one, Telingana has larger figures than Marathwara. The exception is “ Immi- 
grants from contiguous parts of other Provinces.” These immigrants, in Marath- 
wara, are from the adjoining districts of the Bombay Presidency and the Central 
Provinces and Berar. Reference has been made in the previous paragraph to the 
character of the migration between these provinces and this State. Actual 
figures, for emigration from Natural Divisions and Districts to outside districts 
and provinces are not available. 

6.1. Proportion of Sexes in Migration between Natural Divisions. 

From Subsidiary Table II, it iB seen that the preponderance of women, 
which is such a feature of the migration between the State and the adjacent 
provinces, is entirely absent from the migration statistics between the Natural 
Divisions. It ha6 been shown above that, in the immigrant population from the 
contiguous districts of the Madras Presidency, which is found almost entirely in 
Telingana, there are over 103 females to 100 males. When the contiguous Ma- 
rathwara districts in the State aro included, the proportion of immigrant females 
to Telingana sinks to 99 per 100 males. Similarly, as regards emigrants, while 
the proportion of females among emigrants from Telingana to contiguous districts 
oulsido the State, is 114 3 for 100 males, when Divisional emigration is taken into 
account it falls to 102. This feature of inter-Divisional migration is duly reflected 
in the statistics of Marathwara. Immigrants from the contiguous districts of 
Bombay and Berar have about 148 females per 100 males ; when contiguous dis- 
tricts oi Telingana are included, the ] roportion is reduced to 125. Emigrants to 
the former districts have 103 females in Bombay and 184 per 100 males in Berar 
districts : with the inter-Staic figures, the proportion is only 95. It is obvious 
that there is much less social intercourse as between tho Natural Divisions than 
as between the populations of the State ai d of the adjoining political divisions. 

66. Migration by districts. 

Of llie total population of the State, 881 in every 1,000 have their birth- 
places within its L< rdcre. Of these 948 weie fcoin in the districts where they were 
enumerated, and with these stay-at-homes we have nothing to do in this chapter. 
25 persons out, of 1,000 inhabitants of the State, had the necessity or enterprise or 
energy or curiosity to travel so far as the districts contiguous to ihose in which 
they were born. Many of the 25 were doubtless born in villages and talukas 
bordering on the district where they were enumerated, but of movements between 
villages and talukas wo have no data. 8 persons in 1,000 were enumerated in 
districts not contiguous to their own. This is less than the proportion enumerated 
outside the State. There is less reason for a nan to go from, say, Osmanabad 
to Karimnagar — there were (wo such persons enumerated — than from Raich ur to 
Bond ay City. The native of Hyderabad fully shares the sentiment of his 
countrymen in other parts of India that it is wisest and best to stick to one’s 
native village if one can help it. 


67. Internal Migration. 

The City of Hyderabad has (he largest proportion of immigrants (226 per 
1,CC0) in (lie Slate. Only 33 of (his number are from contiguous districts. 
Amongst (bo remaining 193, immigrants from foreign countries outside India are 
about 12, Immigrates fre m nou-contigut us parts of the State and frem other 
provinces of India aie represented in almost equal proportions, amongst the 
remaining portion of tho non-Hyderalad-borir. Next to the City, the largest 
prcporihns of immigrants are in Atrafibalda (107), Adilabad (105), 
rarbhani (71) and Warangal (67). These figures ore inclusive of immigrants 
born in ncn-contiguous districts and outside,) he State. The border distrusts show 
as might be expected, the largest propoition of foreign immigrants, the City always 
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excepted. We have dealt with this aspect of the subject in the preceding paragraphs. 
The 'high proportion of immigrants in ‘Hyderabad City are duo to obvious reasons. 
Atraf-i-balda has the largest percentage of irrigated land in the State and tho high 
proportion of immigrants enumerated therein, is partly due to the usual movement 
of agriculturists in Telinguna, when the water-supply in their own place* is 
exhausted after the Abi crops, of proceeding to places where large souroes of 
irrigation exist for Tabi cultivation. The high proportion of immigrants in Adila- 
bad is similarly to be partly accounted for by the seasonal movements of pastoral 
communities to forest areas whoro they find plenty of fodder and water for 
their cattle. Both these movements were in progress about t,ho time of the 
Census and they have no doubt had some influence on tho proportion of immi- 
grants enumerated in these districts and in others offering like facilities.. Atraf-i- 
balda is unique in that it has the highest, proportion not only of immigrants, but 
also of emigrants, in the State, tho former excluding, and the latter including, the 
capital city. The immigrants arc mostly natives of Hyderabad City and the 
contiguous districts of the Medalc Division, Bidar, and Gulbarga, and the 
proportion of females among them, from 102 to 144 per 100 males, would show 
that, many of them are moro or less permanent, settlers. Adilabad has the 
lowest density of population in the State, and it is not surprising that, wliilo 
it has one of tho largest, proportions of immigrants, it lias the smallest proportion 
of emigrants in the State. The bulk of immigrants to this district are from 
Aurangabad aod from Bombay and Berar. A special circumstance which caus- 
ed the influx of 5,663 labourers in the Parbhaui district,, was the construction of 
the railway extension line known as the Purna-Hingoli Branch. Even other- 
wise, the district is one of the low density districts in tho State and is dependent 
to a large extent on the influx of labour from neighbouring districts to carry on its 
agricultural operations. Bhir and Nandor are its principal sources of supply 
within the State and outside the State, the Bombay Presidency. Tho Jatra of 
Korvi in tho Warangal district, which occurred at about the time of tho Census, 
attracted a large concourse of Hindus from the neighbouring districts of tho Stale 
and of the Madras Presidency. Warangal, next to Adilabad, has the fewest 
persons to the square mile, and with its coal-mining industry, is always thirsting 
lor more population. It has also a low proportion of emigrants, 22 per 
1,000. The Urus at Klnildabad, in tho Aurangabad district, also held 
at about the time of the Census, is estimated to have been attended by 
over 4,000 pilgrims, mostly Musalmans, from different parts of the State 
and from the Bombay Presidency. Aurangabad also draws a considerable 
supply of labour from Bhir, but it is dependent, to a much larger extent 
for its supply on the Bombay Presidency. Bhir and Nandor are the largest 
exporters of labour in Marathwara, the largest importers being Parbhaui, 
Osmanabad and Nander. In Tolingana, Nizamabad and the City show the 
highest proportion of emigrants, uext, to Atraf-i-balda. Tho City-born are repre- 
sented in all the districts. They serve, it may be supposed, to impart some of 
the refinement of the capital to the rustics of Marathwara and Tolingana. Tho 
causes of the larger or smaller proportion of migration, in t,he absence of special 
circumstancos, are closely associated with those adduced in dealing with tho 
densities of population and its movements in tho two previous chapters. 

68. Proportion of females in internal migration. 

The proportion of women among immigrants in Bhir is 222 per 100 males 
and in Osmanabad 205. Those are the two highest percentages in tho State 
and they occur only in tho immigrant population from contiguous district.*, 
whether within or without tho State. As Osmanabad alsfo sends out a high pro- 
portion of women among its emigrants, 210 per 1,000 males, it may be concluded 
that this exchange of females has reference to some aspects of its social life. 
The explanation with regard to Bhir would seom to bo that its position as a 
Labour Exchange in Marathwara has attracted a number of immigrant settlers, 
and that at the time of the Census, the male settlers had gone in search of work 
to the neighbouring districts, leaving their women behind. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I, — Immigration (Actual Figures). 
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SUBSIDIARY III — Proportional Migration to and from each district. 
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no 


IV — Migration Between Naturae Divisions (Actual Figures) 
Compared with 11)01. 







Number enumerated in Natural Division. 


Natural Divisiou in which born. 










Telingana. 

Marathwara. 

i 

2 

3 


( 1911 




6,655,898 

40,906 

Telingana 

... \ 

( 1901 

... 

... 

... 

6,346,767 

68,967 


j J911 




... 

69,071 

6,608,806 

Marathwara 

( 1901 

... 

... 

... 

83,582 

5.641,886 
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V. — Migration between the Hyderabad state and other parts of India. 


Province or State. 

Immigrants to the 
Hyderabad State. 

Emigrants from the 
Hyderabad State. 

Excess ( -f ) or 
deficiency ( — -) oi 
immigration over 
emigration. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 


253,117 

312,314 

- 59,197 

306,934 

296,291 

4- 

10,643 


53,817 

+ 

16,023 

Provlrces 


229,385 

291,490 

- 26,105 

299,605 

291,416 

+ 

8,189 

— 

70,220 

4- 

74 

Ajmer Mervvara 


0,698 

9,517 

+ 8,181 

... 

no 

— 

119 


6,698 

4- 

8,407 

Andamans and Nicobars 


... 

... 


87 

••• 

+ 

87 

- 

87 



Assam ••• ••• 


5 

... 

4- 5 

119 

160 

— 

81 

— 

114 

- 

160 

Baluchistan 


no 

18 

4* 97 

76 

49 

4- 

27 

+ 

.84 

— 

36 

Behar and Orissa 


17 



( 204 

) 

( 


( 

- 187 

) 





[ 1,602 

— 868 


V 662 

s - 

- 214 

\ 


1 

4- 940 

Bengal 


717 

) 


( 244 

) 

) 


( 

f 473 

) 


Bombay. 


118,653 

164,185 

— 45,582 

140,990 

129,278 

+ 

11,712 

— 

22,837 

4- 

84,907 

Burma .. 


185 

11s 

+ 71 

1,575 

600 

4- 

975 

— 

1,390 

— 

486 

I Central Provinces and Berar... 

20,945 

39,871 

— 18,926 

92,731 

94,978 

— 

2,247 

— 

71,786 

— 

55,107 

Coorg 

... 

1 

... 

+ 1 

66 

... 

+ 

66 

— 

65 


... 

Madras ... ... 

... 

67,821 

55,8(19 

+ 12,452 

60,692 

03,507 

— 

1,815 

+ 

7,129 

— 

7,138 

I North-West Frontier Pro- 












vinces ••• ••• ••• 

... 

861 

1 


r 











V 2,429 

+ 2,405 

< 

[ 849 

4- 

625 

4- 

3,362 

+ 

1,580 

Punjab 

... 

4,470 

J 


l 1,P78 

; 







I United Provinces of Agra and 












Oudh ... ... 

... 

0,899 

24,890 

— 14,991 

1,349 

2,283 

— 

884 

4- 

8,050 

4- 

22,157 

States and Agencies 

... 

19,729 

19,722 

+ 47 

.7,329 

4,875 

+ 

2,454 

+ 

12,440 

4- 

14,847 

I Baluehistan (Agency tracts)... 

71 

... 

+ 71 

... 



... 

+ 

71 



Baroda 


204 

156 

*f 48 

164 

223 

— 

59 

+ 

40 

— 

67 

Bombay States 


177 

... 

+ 177 

... 

• • • 


... 

+ 

177 


... 

Central Iadia Agency 

• • • 

6b5 

4,347 

— 3,782 

2,177 

2,027 

— 

460 

— 

1,612 

+ 

1,720 

Central Provinces States 


2 

... 

+ 2 

... 

... 


... 

+ 

2 


••• 

Cochin 

... 

10 

•'* 

+ 10 

... 

•a# 


... 

4- 

10 


tee 

Kashmir 

• •• 

88 

1 

+ 82 

11 

18 

— 

7 

+ 

72 

— 

17 

Mysore 

• •• 

8,380 

1,8C0 

+ 2,520 

4,842 

1,876 

+ 

2,466 

— 

462 


516 

Punjab States 

• • • 

899 


+ 899 

• li 

... 


... 

4- 

399 


... 

Rajputana Agency ... 

•• • 

14,271 

18,858 

+ 418 

568 

181 

+ 

437 

+ 

18,708 

+ 

18,727 

Tra van core 


G 

; 

•• * 

+ 6 

67 

• •• 

+ 

67 

— 

61 


• •• 

United Provinces State 

... 

101 

• •• 

+ 101 

j 

• •• 

• •• 



4- 

101 


#ee 

I French and Portuguese 












Settlements 


288 

18 

+ 270 

• •a 

... 


• t # 

+ 

288 

+ 

18 

India Unspecified... 

... 

3,675 

1,084 

+ 2,591 

... 

... 


• •• 

•f 

3,675 

+ 

1,084 
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Chapter IV. 

RELIGION. 


Part I. 


69. Scope of the Chapter. 

The first two chapters dealt with tho distribution of the population, and 
their variations in number, according to the areas occupied by them. Its distribu 
tion according to religions — the several kinds of faith in God and a future life, 
and the conduct and worship appropriate thereto — forms the subject-matter of this 
chapter. It is worthy of note that, the entire population is accounted for under 
the several religions, so that there is no standing room left for the Atheist or the 
Agnostic. Every religion, ancient, medieval and modern, is represented in the 
State. The Hindu, the Buddhist and the Jain, the Jew, the Christian (Syrian, 
Roman Catholic and Protestant) and the Musulman, tho Parsi, the Sikh, the Ary a 
Samajist and the Brahmo Samajist, as well as the Animist, enjoy equal toleration 
and protection under the Government of His Highness the Nizam. 

70. Statistical Tables. 

The statistical materials for this chapter are contained in Imperial Tables 
V and VI. The first table gives the distribution of persons professing each 
religion in urban and rural areas ; tho second, shows their actual numbers in the 
State and in the districts. Imperial Table XVII contains particulars as to sect 
and race of the Christian population. Of the six subsidiary tables appended to 
this chapter, the first two indicate the general distribution of the population by 
religion in the State and in the districts at the present and previous Censuses. 
Subsidiary Tables III, IV, and V are specially devoted to the variations in 
number and distribution by sects and races of persons professing tho Christian 
faith. Tho sixth and (he last subsidiary table is intended to show the propor- 
tions in which the several religions are represented in the urban and rural 
population. 

71. Distribution of the population by religion. , 

The marginal table gives the actual number of persons following each of 

the six religions which have a following 
of more than 20,000 in the State. Of 
the others, the Sikhs number 4,726, tho 
Parsis, 1,529, the Arya Samajists are 
represented by 173 and the Brahmo 
Samajists by 36 individuals, while 20 
Buddhists and 12 Jews uphold the name 
of these aucient religions in His High- 
ness’s territories. 

• 

72. Variation in the number and proportion of Hindus. 

The Hindu population shows an increase of 177 per cent, since the last 
Census, Since 1881, it has increased by 307 per cent. As the total population 
has grown by 20 per cent, during the last 10 years and by 35*8 per cent, 
since 1881, the Hindu rate of increase has not kept pace with that of the popula- 
tion as a whole. Owing to this disparity between the rates of increase of 
the population as a whole, and of the Hindus, the latter who, in 1881, showed a 
proportion of 9,033, have since then steadily declined to 8,693, in 10,000 persons, 
whioh is their proportion at the present Census. This set-back, 340 in 10,000 


Religion. 


Population. 

Hindu 


11,026,140 

Musalraan 

,,, 

1,880,990 

Animist 

t. • 

285,721 

Christian 


54,296 

Jain 


21,020 
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persons, 'is accounted for as follows: — -Musulmans + 92. Animists + 214, Christ- 
ians + 26, Jains + 7, and others + 1.‘ The separate enumeration of Animists 
since 1891, and conversions chiefly to Christianity are responsible lor tho bulk 
of tho decline in the Hindu proportion. If we take the Hindus and 
Animists together, as was done in 1881, we find that their combined population 
at the present Census, represents an increase of 33*9 per cent, in 30 years. But 
this is not all. Since 1891, the first year when Animists wore accorded a distinct- 
ive position on the Census Schedule, the line between Hinduism and Animism 
has been sought to be drawn with increasing precision at each Census, with the 
result that tho increases noted against, the Animists have been quite phenomenal ; 
and, ol' course, the effect on the strength of the Hindu population, as shown in the 
Census, has been the reverse, though, owing- to the vast numbers of the latter, the 
decrease shows only as a small percentage. At the present Census, the enumer- 
ators were instructed not to enumerate as “ Hindu ” persons who could not state 
what their, religion was, and simply returned some tribal name, but to write down 
the name of their tribe, in the column for religion in addition to writing it down 
in the column for caste and race. The result has been to swell the number of 
Animists by 337 ’4 per cent, on the total recorded at the Census of 1901. If we 
take tho Animists as in 1901, and after allowing them a 20 per cont. increase — 
the rate of tho general population during the decado — add the rest to the Hindu 
population, tho increase of the latter during the decade would be 19 9 per cent. 
Thus, it is seen that the classification of Animism as a distinct religion, has had 
the effect of showing the increase of the Hiudu population since 1881 to be 3 - 2 per 
cent, less than what it would have been if the plan of 1881 bad been throughout 
followed; and that tho rule introduced at the present Census of classifying as 
Animists all who could not state what their religion was, has affected the Hindu 
increase during the last decade to the extent of 2'2 por cent. But for this innova- 
tion, the Hindu rate of increase during the decade would be slightly higher than 
that of the Musulman. 

73. Loss by Conversions from Hinduism. 

The other source of leakage from the Hindu population, arises from con- 
versions to other religions. The number of' persons enumerated as Aryas and 
lkahmos is too insignificant to affect the statistics. There is no considerable or 
systematic proselytising on the part of Mahomedanism in these Dominions. The 
ouly religion which is actually engaged in making converts is Christianity. 

74. Re-admission of Converts. 

It is well-known that, while Hinduism is a non-proselytising religion, 
converts to Christianity are mostly drawn from Hindus especially of the lower 
castes. Tho ouly attempts which Hindus have made to stem the tide of prosely- 
tism, have so far taken the shape of a movement for relaxing the rules against the 
re-admission of repentant converts. 

75. Probable number of Converts to Christianity. 

Allowing 20 per cent, for the natural increase of the Christian popu- 
lation, there is a balance of 26,700 for converts from other religions. If, as is 
probable, the whole or the larger proportion of this number were converts from 
Hinduism, it would mean a loss of 0’27 per cent, calculated on the Hindu popu- 
lation in 1901. 

7 6. -The effect of migration. 

Migration, too, is likely to have detrimentally affected the rate at which 
the Hindu population has increased. It was shown in the previous chapter 
that there was an excess of emigrants over immigrants during the decade. What 
proportion of these were Hindus, there is no means of knowing, as there is 
no entry as regards religion in the table relating to birth-place. But it is 
reasonable to assume that the Hindus were represented amongst them in as 
large a proportion as in the total population of the State, and the bulk of the loss 
must necessarily fall to them. 
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77 . The influence of social customs and religious ideals. 

• 

* The causes set forth in the •preceding- paragraphs, especially the first 
.two, have operated with varying force during the last thirty years but never more 
’strongly than during the last ten, to bring about a disparity between the rate 
at which the total population has been increasing and that at which the Hindu 
population has been increasing. There are other causes, depending on social 
customs and religious idealB, which tend to exert a retarding influence on the 
rate of growth of population among Hindus. These causes work in a steady 
and uniform manner as they are independent of instructions to enumerators and 
of the conditions, material and moral, which control the operations of missionary 
propaganda. Their effect is seen in the slower rate of growth over long- 
periods of the Hindus as compared with communities like tho Musukuan, for 
instance, which are not affected, at any rate, to the same extent, by similar 
customs and Ideals. These are social customs Buch as infant and toft early 
marriages and enforced widowhood, and, generally, the predominance #f 
ascetic ideals in the social and religious outlook of the Hindus as a community. 
Early marriages, though they lead to a large number of births, also lead to 
a large number of deaths among infants and children, so that, in the net result, 
such marriages are less calculated to help the growth of population than marri- 
ages between porsons of mature ages. The large number of deaths among 
child-mothers, which is also a consequence of too early marriages, also unfavour- 
ably affects the numerical strength of the Hindu population, actually and 
potentially. Enforced widowhood, by arbitrarily withdrawing a considerable 
proportion of women in the child-bearing ages from fulfilling the function of 
motherhood, greatly handicaps the race in its growth. Ascetic ideals of life 
leading to inattention to health and comfort, conduces to lowered vitality and 
increased mortality. in the face of those discouraging circumstances, the 

wonder is not that the Hindu population 
J'ereentage of inortau of Hindi i population grows at a somewhat less rapid rate 

than the population of othor creeds, but 
that it has managed in spite of them all, 
to grow as much as it has grown during 
the last decade. It is a noteworthy fact 
that, as shown in the margin, the rate of 
increase of the Hindu population in the 
Nizam’s Dominions exceeds that in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and 
in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
both during the decado and since 1881. 

78. Hindus in Natural Divisions. 

The distribution and movement of the Hindu population in the Natural 

Divisions and Districts, only serve to 
confirm the foregoing observations. 
The number of Hindus in Telingana 
and in Marathwara is about equal but, 
while the Hindus in Telingana have 
increased by 42-0 per cent, since 1881 as 
against only 20'6 per cent, in Marath- 
wara, their proportion in the former Divi- 
sion at the present Census is lower than 
in Marathwara. In all the three previous Censuses it was higher in Telingana 
than in the other Division. This seemingly paradoxical result is due almost 
entirely to the separate enumeration of the Animists, about 90 per cent, of whom 
are inhabitants of Telingana. In 1881 when the term ‘ Hindu ’ included the 
Animist, there were 9,053 Hindus in every 10,000 persons in Telingana. Since 
1891 the Hindu proportion has gradually waned while that of the Animists has 
waxed. In Marathwara, too, the Hindus have lost ground but less than in 
Telingana. There has been no landslide such as has taken place in Telingana 
during the last teu years. There are 300 Hindus less than iji 1901 for every 


Natural Division. 

Hindus. 

Proportion 
per 10,000. 

Increase j 
per cent. | 
in 1901-11., 

Telingana.. 

6,795,527 

8,615 

' +17’2 

Marathwara .J 

5,883,010 

8,771 

i 

+18-8 
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10,000 persons in Tolingaua, whereas 


Variation in 10, COO persons since 1901. 


Religion. 

Telingaua. J 

Marathwara. 

Hindu ... , | 

—300 

— 15 

Aniiniftt 

4*281 

4-24 

Christian 

! 

4-84 

4-8 


the Marathwara Hindus have lost only 15. 
Th'e marginal table Bhows that Animism 
and Christianity together have gained 
more than Hinduism has lost in each of 
the Divisions. The bulk of the converts 
in Marathwara would seem to have come 
from among Animists, while in Telin- 
gana the converts would seem to have 
come in about equal proportions from 
among Hindus and Animists. 


79. Distribution of Hindus by Districts. 

Tn seven districts out of the sixteen there are more than 9,000 Hindus to 

every 10,000 persons. Four of them are 
in Telingana and three in Marathwara. 
Karimnagar has had the largest propor- 
tion of Hindus in its population at every 
Census since 1881. Even there, how- 
ever, their proportion is lower now than 
it was in previous years. Their propor- 
tion at this Census is 92 per 10,000 less 
than in 1901. Animists appear in the 
district figures for the first time at this 
Census, the proportion being 85 per 
10,000 of the population. The Christian element also rose from 2 per 10,000 
to 5. In Nizamabad the Hindu proportion increased from 9,152 at the previous 
Census to 9,211. This is mainly due to a rather sharp decline in the Musulman 
proportion as also in that of Animists. The latter who rose from 8 per 10,000 
of tho population iu 1891, to 57 in 1901, declined to 32 at the present Census. 
In Bhir also, the proportion of Hindus showed a notable incrcaso during the 
decade. The proportion of Animists also increased but there was a reduction in 
the Musulman element, and the Christian population, which was always 
insignificant, 2 per 10,000, disappeared altogether. Raichur, also, showed an 
increased proportion of Hindus during the decade, in spite of a considerable 
increase iu the proportion of Christians, and the appearance for the first time of 
an Animiet element in the Census population. Id Nalgonda, the Hindu decline 
is very heavy. There are 494 less Hindus in 10,000 of the population than in 
1901. Tho Auimist and Christian columns contain the explanation. There 
were no Animists iu the district at previous Censuses, but at this, 365 out of 
every 10,000 of its population were of this community. The Christian religion 
also increased its followers from 17 in 1901 to 101 in 10,000 persons. In 
Mahbnbuagar also, Animists were enumerated for the first time at the present 
Census, with a detrimental effect on the Hindu proportion. Iu Osmanabad the 
increased proportion of Hindus is simply the reverse aspect of a corresponding 
decline among Musulmans and Jains. 


Hindus per 10,000 persons 


I) i htrict. 

Population, j 

Karimnagar ..<• 


Nizamabad ... ... 

2,211 

Bhir ... ... ... ... 

9,093 

( Rai< l »ur 

9,034 

Nalgonda 

9,017 

Mahbubnagar 

9,001 j 

Osmanahttd ... 

j 2 ,ooo ; 


Hindus in 10,000 of the Population. 


District. 


80- In the other nine districts, the Hindu proportion in the population 

was as stated in the margin. In Waran- 
gal it fell from 9,472 at the last Census 
to 7,995, while that of the Animists in- 
creased from 14 to 1,315, and.that of the 
Christians from 16 to 132. The cases 
of Gulbarga and Aurangabad are very 
similar to that of Warangal. In Adil- 
abad, on the other hand, occurred a 
remarkable increase of the Hindu pro- 
portion accompanied by as noteworthy a 
decrease of the Animists. Tho latter 
declined from 1,860 to 1,063 per 10,000 
of the population during the decade, while the Hindus rose from 7.608 to 8.454. 


Varangal . 
Oulburga . 
Aurangabm 
Ad il abaci . 
Bidar 

AtraHbalda 
Nander 
Medak 
Parbh&ni . 




MUSALMANS. 
) 
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There was an increase in the Hindu proportion in Atrafibalda, duo to a 
redaction in that of the Musulmans. The decrease of the Hindu proportion 
in other districts is explained by the same reasons as those given in the case 
-of Warangal. 

81. Musalmans. 

Next to the Hindus, the Musalmans constitute the largest section of the 
population. Numerically, they increased by 19*4 per cent, during the decade 
and by 49*1 per cent, since 1881. Proportionately, however, they have not 
kept up the progress made up to 1901. In the ten-year period under review, 
the proportion of Musalmans in the population declined from 1,037 to 1,032 
for every 10,000 persons. The Musalman rate of increase is only ^rt’y littlo 
less than that of the whole population. It is unlikely that any Musalman 
was enumerated as an Animist. Conversions to Christianity from followers 
of Islam are not common. The loss is too small to be of any significance 
except as an indication that the tide of increase which has been flowing since 
1881 has reached, for the time being, its high-water mark. Incidentally, it also 
shows that conversions to Mahomedanism are as rare in these Dominions as 
conversions from it. 


82. Musalmans in Telingana. 


Variation in the number and proportion of the 
Musalman population in the natural Divisions. 


The rate of increase of the Musalman population is slightly smaller 

and the decline in its proportion con- 
siderably larger in Telingana than in 
Marathwara, as is seen from the mar- 
ginal table. Except in Hyderabad City, 
in Warangal, in Nalgouda and, to a small 
extent, in Karimnagar, the Musalman 
proportion has receded in all the dis- 
tricts of Telingana, nowhere so much as 
in the prosperous agricultural districts of 
Atrafibalda and Medak. The Musalman 



Increase 

Variations 

Natural Division. 

per cent. 

in 10,000 


in 1901-11. 

persons. 

Telingana 

19-1 

! —15 

i 

Marathwara J 

19-7 

— 8 


Musalman * per 10,000 of population. 


proportion per 10,000 of the population at this and the previous Census are given 

in the margin. It is remarkable that 
the Musalman factor in the population 
should exhibit a tendency to decline 
most where irrigation and agriculture are 
yielding the richest results. The pro- 
portion of Musalmans in Hyderabad City 
has for the first time for the last 20 years 
exceeded that of 1881. There are exact- 



| 1901. 

1911. 

Atrafibalda 



1,244 

1,141 

Medak 



1,005 

947 

Mahbubnatrar 


••• 

831 

796 

Nizamabad 


««• 

785 

737 

Adilabad ... 



524 

478 


ly 100 Musalmans more in every 10,000 of the population of the City than there 
were 30 years ago. In Warangal and Nalgonda they have improved their pro- 
portion by 59 and 44 respectively, while in Karimnagar the increase is but 2 
per 10,000 of the population. 


83. Musalmans in Maratbwara. 


The Musalman population of Marathwara has, as noted above, declined by 

8 in every 10,000 of the population siuoo 
1901. The decline is confined to four 


Musalmans per 10,000 of t/,e population.. 



1901. 

1911. 

Bhir... ••• 

»»• 


882 

884 

Oulbarga ... 


Ml 

1,508 

1,471 

Osmanabad 

• •• 

Ml 

95$ 

935 

Raichur 

... 

Ml 

1,014 

1 

988 


districts, Bbir, Gulburga, Osmanabad 
and Raichur. The proportional figures 
are given in the marginal table. Else- 
where the Musalman proportion has 
increased : in Aurangabad from 1,267 to 
1,282, in Nander from 980 to 1,026, in Barbhani from 904 to 930 and in Bidar 
from 1,374 to J ,403. Marathwara contains many historical centres of the 
Musalman population as shown by the fact that there is a' far larger proportion 
of it classed as rural than in Telingana. 
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84. Animists. 

In discussing the variations in tlie number and proportion of Hindus, it was 
necessary to deal largely with the position of tho Animists as disclosed by tlie statis- 
tics. Animists as such were not separately enumerated at the first census of the 

State falcon in 1881. The variation in 
their numbers and proportion to the total 
population since 1891 is shown in the 
marginal table. The increaso amounts to 
337*4 per cent, in the last ten, and to 880*8 
in tho last twenty, years. Compared with 
the variations in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, these percentages are very high, 
which shows that, a considerable propor- 
tion of the Animists was enumerated for 
the first timo at the present Census in this 
State. This conclusion is borne out by 
the fact, which appears from Subsidiary 
Table II, that in 9 districts of the 16, the 
Animist column is a blank at all previ- 
ous Censuses. If, is interesting to note, on 
the other hand, that, in the district of 
Adilabad, which had the largest, Animist 
population in the State in 1901, their 
proportion per 10,000 of the total popu- 
lation at the present consus is 797 less than in 1901 and 170 less than in 1891. 
Nizamabad is another district, where the proportion of Animists has declined 
since 1901. The largest proportional increase of this group is in Warangal, which 
now supersedes Adilabad as the district with the largest number and proportion 
of Animists in the population. In Nalgonda 365 persons in every 10,000 of the 
population arc shown as Animists. There were none at the previous Census. All 
the above aro Telingaua districts. The proportion of Animists in the urban 
population of the Stato, as a whole, is 8 per 10,000 of tho population. In 
Telingaua it is only 3, while in Marathwara it is 15. 

85. Animists in Marathwara. 

Compared with Telingana, Marathwara has a much smaller Animists 
population. In the former division, 382 in 10,000 of tho population are Animists 
against 43 in Marathwara. No Animists were enumerated in Marathwara in the 
1891 census. In 190 L there were only 4 districts which had an Animist 
element in the population, whereas at the present Census it is found in every 
district. Aurangabad has the largest Animist population in Marathwara, with 
Gulbarga for a distant second. 

86. Christians. 

Tho Christian population of the State numbers 54,296 at, the present 
Census. Subsidiary table III gives the actual numbers of Christians and the 
variations per cent, in them at each Consus. The Christian population, is classified 
according to race iuto European, Anglo-Indian and Indian. The number of 
European Christians at this Census was 5,384, of Anglo-Indians, 3,004, and of 
Indian Christians, 45,908. The Christian population as a whole, increased by 

136*1 per cent, during the last 10 years 
and by 298*8 per cent, since 1881. But 
this large inorease is coufined to Indian 
Christians, as conversions do not play 
any part in the increase of the other 
communities. The marginal table shows 
the numbeisand variations therein of the 
three groups of Christians at this and 
the previous Censuses. The increase in 
the European Christian population calls 
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for no remark. It is composed of officials, merchants and missionaries, and 
ts nlovementa depend on the exigencies of administration, trade and prosely- 
;i«m. The Anglo-Indian Community has declined in numbers, and this is, 
perhaps, partly referable to the tendency among some members of it to return 
themselves as Europeans. The large majority of European Christians belong to*tho 
Church of England which also claims about one-third of the Anglo-Indian. The 
larger half of the latter community, howevor, owe allegiance to the Roman 

Catholic Church. Of the other sects, the Methodist has the largest, following 

among these two communities. 

87. Indian Christians. 

Indian Christians of the Roman Catholic Church are more numerous than 

those of any Protestant Sect. They number 16,322 as against '.*037* at tho 

previous Census, an increase of 80*6 per cent. Next to Hyderabad City, whew 
there are 7,308 Indian Catholics, their chief centres are the Nalgonda and Aurang- 
abad districts. Of the Protestant Sects, the Baptist, tho Anglican and the 

Methodist, have the largest number of 
Indian followers, and have increased 
most during the decade. 992 out of 
1,000 Baptists are Indians. Their ftriif- 
cipal centres in this State are tho War- 
angal and Nalgonda distiicts. The 
Warangal distriet has tho largest 
number of Indian Christians of the 
Anglican Communion, and Sledak, that 
of tho Methodist Sect. Out of 1,000 
Indian Christians, 356 are liomau Catholics, 208 are Baptists, 193 are Anglicans 
and 177 Methodists. It, may be a more coincidence, hut it is worthy of note that 
the additions to these four sects of Indian Christians seem to be in an inverse ratio 
to the number of them that were already in it. The Presbyterian is the only other 
Christian Mission which has a following of about 1,000 Indians, but it does not 
seem to have been especially active during the decade. The Presbyterians 
are almost, entirely confined to the Aurangabad district. Taking all sects toge- 
ther, Iudian Christians are found in the largest, numbers in the districts of 
"Warangal, Nalgonda and Aurangabad. Tho hulk of the Christians are town- 
dwellers, there Doing only 28 Christians in 10,000 of the rural population, as 
against 161 in the same number of the urban. 


Variation in Christian hy Sect. 
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88. Jains. 

The Jains in the State number 21,026. Thoy increased hy 3’3 per cent, 
during the decade, but as they had decreased by 26’9 during the previous decade, 
their proportional place in the population has continued to decline. In 1891, the 
Jain proportion was 24 iu 10,000 of the population, in 1901, it was 18, and in 
191 ( it is 16. All but 857 ot the Jains are inhabitants of Marathwara. The 
districts where thoy are most numerous are Aurangabad, Parbhani, Osmanabad 
and Bhir. Over 40 per cent, of the Jains in Telingana are found in Hyderabad 
City. Adilabad and Medak have 127 and 120 persons respectively of this creed. 
There are twice as many Jaius living in towns as there are in villages. 

89. Sikhs. 

The Sikh population of the State has remained remarkably steady aB 
regards its proportion to the total population since 1881. At all thefour censuses 
this has been about 4 to every 10,000 of the population. Their number is 4 726* 
which is 9 per cent, more than that at the previous census. Since 1881 the *Sikh 
population has increased by 28 per cent.. As their iucrease, from 1881 to 1891 
was 26*5 per cent, their growth in the last 20 years is only 1*5 per cent. They 
are about equally distributed between Telingana and Marathwara, the actual 
number iu the two divisions being 2,270 and 2,456 respectively. This is due to 
an increase of 45*5 per cent, in the former and a decrease of 11*5 in the latter 
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division. About 28 per cent, of the Sikhs are found in the Nander district. The 
next largest number is centred in Hyderabad City. Bhir, Parbkani, Warungal, 
Nizamabad and Karimnagar are other districts where there are more than 
200 members . of this faith. 

I 

90. Parsis. 

The number of Parsis in the State is 1,529, of which 808 were enumerated 
in Hyderabad City and 85 in Atrafibalda. Of the rest 225 are in the Aurang- 
abad, and 101 in the Warangal district,. 

91. Other Sects. 

The numbers of adherents which the Arya Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, 
Buddhism and Judaism possess are too few to merit comment. Of these the 
first had* 1 73 (90 in Hyderabad City and 61 in Nizamabad), the socoud 36 (35 
’in Hyderabad City), the third 20 (13 in Hyderabad City) the fourth 12, all 
in Hyderabad City. 


Part II. 


92. Caste and Sect. 

( 

In the first part of this Chapter, the statistics of the several religions pro- 
fessod in this Stato, have been reviewed. Only in the case of Christianity has 
there been a soparate enumeration of sects. The Hindus, Musulmans, Jains and 
Sikhs have sects of their own, , though they are shown all together for census 
purposes. The Hindus are divided into numerous castes and several sects, and it is 
not always easy to Bay whether a certain group, the Lingayats for instance, should 
bo regarded as a caste or a sect. The Lingayats have been treatod as a caste for 
census purposes. But there can be no doubt that they also form a distinct sect, 
and some of them would, perhaps, claim that their religion is as much entitled to 
be regarded as a separate religion as Jainism or Sikhism. However that may 
bo, the broad principle of distinction between a caste and a sect is that, while the 
latter originated with some difference of religious doctrine, the former is 
generally associated with some original, or acquired, differences of occupation or 
function in the Hindu social system. As a rule, the principal Hindu sects 
couoern themselves with only the higher castes. The occupational groups called 
castes belong to tho lower strata of Hindu society. A special chapter of this 
report is devoted to Castes. 

93. Brahmanical Sects. 

There wero probably sever&l.sects of pre - Buddhistic Hinduism, but under the 
name of Vedie Hinduism, they are generally treated as one. All the Hindu sects, 
recognised at present, beloug to the /josf-Buddhistic period, that is to say, they are 
loss than a thousand years’ old. It may be added that all these sects are founded 
not on the pro - Buddhist Brahmanism, of which animal sacrifices wero a prominent 
l'eatute, but on the philosophical part of the Vodas, known as the Upanishads. 
The crusade against animal sacrifices started by Buddha had done its work. 
Fast Buddhistic Brahmanism set its face as rigorously against animal sacrifice as 
did Buddhism. Indeed, the revived Brahmanism was so largely permeated, both 
in its philosophical and practical aspects, by Buddhist influences, that Sankar- 
acharya the great protagonist of the revival, was taunted by his opponents of the 
older school, with being a Buddhist in the guise of a Brahman revivalist. 
8aukaracharya was a native of Malabar in Southern India. He travelled all over 
tho country preaching his gospel that the individual soul aud the Universal Soul 
were one and identical, and that the goal of the former was absorption in the 
latter. This is known as Advaitism, and it is the largest and best known Brah- 
manical Beet even at the present day. A later reformer, Ramanuja, also from the 
South country, qualified to some extent the doctrine taught by Sankaracharva, 
and the sect which he founded is known as the Vitishtaduaita. Ramananda, Kabir 
and Chaitanya carried and developed Ramanuja’s philosophy in Northern India 
aud in Bengal. Both these main sects are largely represented in the Hindu 
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population of this State. The third important sect of Brahmanism, pure 
Dwaifcjsm or dualism, was founded by ftjtadhavacharya, and this has many follow- 
ers iu the Karnatak districts. Of these three main sects, only the second made 
a direct effort to iuclude non-Brahmins in its ministrations. These sects, origi- 
nally based on philosophical and metaphysical differences, are in practipe 
associated with the worship of one of the two gods of the Hindu Trinity, Siva 
and Vishnu, the third, Brahma, for some reason or other, having loug cteased to 
figure as an object of popular worship. Brahma is the creator, while Vishnu 
-and Siva are the Protector and Destroyer, respectively, and it might be that 
the pessimistic frame of mind of the Indian suggested to him that while Brahma 
deserved no thanks for creating, it would bo expedient to propitiate Vishnu and 
Siva who had the power to protect and to destroy. Tho sectarians of Saukara- 
charya’s school worship Siva and Vishnu, with a preference for the former ; 
while the followers of Ramanuja aud Madhava aro worshippers of Yishnu,only. 
While, owing to the study of the Vedas boing forbidden to Slid, as, philo- 
sophical interpretations and the disputes arising therefrom concern only the 
Brahmins, the worship of Siva or Vishnu is common ground for all Hindus. 

94. The Lingayats. 

The Lingayats, to whom reference has already been made, are worshippers 
of Siva aud regard the worship of Vishnu and other doitios as horetical. The 
origin of this sect has a special iutorest for us, as its early history as well as that 
of its fouuder Basava is associated with Kaly an. which was the capital of the 
Western Ohalukyas iu the latter half of the twelfth century, aud which is now 
included iu the district, of Bidar in these Dominions. Basava’s teachings wore a 
combination of pure Theism and liberal principles of social reform. Ho taught 
that all men were holy if they led a pure life ; that there was no inequality due to 
birth : that women had the same rights and responsibilities as men; that infant and 
child marriages were sinful aud that the re-marriugo of widows was permissible. 
The Lingayats are one of the largest Hindu sects in tho State, numbering over 
three-quarters of a million souls. Notwithstanding the doctrine of equality of all 
men preached by the founder of the sect, several Lingayat c isles wore 
enumerated at the 1901 Census such as Lingayat Gowlis, Lingayat Vakkaligaru, 
Lingayat Koli, Lingayat Seolavvant, Malli Lingayat, Lingayat Sonar, Lohar 
Sutar, Teli, Kumbhar and so on. The Lingayats hold the Vedas in reverence 
but they reject the commentaries and glosses of later writers. They aro strict 
vegetarians and teetotallers. They aic a steady, law-abiding race, exceedingly 
conservative in their habits and ideas. 

95. The Manbhav Sect. 

Another Hindu sect, also said to have had its origin iu the Bidar district 
of His Highness the Nizam’s territories, is one founded by a Sanyasi, named 
Bhikshumuui, in the last century. The founder of this sect was a native of the 
village of Nyalkal. This is said to be a sub-sect of the Manbhav sect which was 
founded by Shri Chakradhar, a Karhada Brahmin, who flourished about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth Century at Paitliau iu the Aurangabad district. This sect 
has a Math at Kabul. Its present headquarters are in Ritpur in Berar. The 
chief temple of the Manbhavs is that of Panchaleshvar in these Dominions, 
which every newly installed Mahant or spiritual head of the sect, has to visit 
before assuming his powers, and after worshipping tho god there, to give a 
feast, to the members of the sect.. The principal tenets of the sects are said 
to be celibacy, maintenance by begging alms, abstaining from taking life, 
abstinence from flosh and liquor ; devotion to God ; aud constant move- 
ment from place to place. Theso apply only to the Sanyasis of the sect 
who are drawn from both sexes. The Manbhavs admit converts from all 
castes except the very lowest. These particulars are taken from Monograph, 
No. 131, in the Ethnological Survey of Bombay Series. Recently the 
Manbhavs were annoyed by statements questioning- their claim to belong to 
the recognised Hindu sect3, aud the Mahant Shree Dutt-Laksharaj Kavistwar 
Mahanubhav of Sansthau Matapur, district Adilabad, in the Nizam’s Domi- 
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nions, submitted an application In the Saukarachar) a of' Karawir, request- 
ing tho latter to declare that the sect was constituted in accordance with 
the principles laid down in the Hindu scriptures. The San karachary a of Karawir, 
accordingly, issued an order stating that., having carefully gone through the 
religious books of the sect, he was satisfied that the Manbhavs were followers of 
1 he Vo'dic religion. The history of this sect is of special interest as showing, 
firstly, that new sects are constantly being formed, and secondly, that they are 
anxious, however much they may doviato from the customs of Hindu orthodoxy, 
to bo recognised as true limbs of tho ancient, religion of the Hindus. There is 
another important fad, which emerges from the history, so similar in essential 
respects, of both the Lingayats and Manbhavs. Both sects in the beginning 
professed to be against distinctions of caste. But both have gradually come to 
adopt such distinctions among themselves. 

96. Tne Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj. 

Persons professing these faiths wore enumerated for the first time in this 
State at, tho presold Census. The Arya Samaj, with its belief in the infallibility 
of tho Vedas, is without doubt a Hindu sect, though it accepts converts Irom all 
races and creeds. The point of difference hot ween the Arya Samaj and orthodox 
Hinduism, is that the former rejects all tho Puranas and later sacred literature of 
the latter, and is opposed to idol worship. It is rather doubtful how far the 
Brahmo Samaj can be called a Hindu sect. There are, no doubt, sections of tho 
Brahmo Samaj which claim that it, is the purest form of Hinduism, but it rejects 
all authority except that, of the individual conscience in matters of religion. It 
does not aocopt, the Vedas as a divine revelation, and it is opposed to caste and 
the worship of idols. 

97. Jainism. 

•Jainism, like Buddhism, is an ancient off-shoot of Hiuduisin. ft has 
however, unlike Buddhism, managed to survive in the land of its birth, owing 
partly to the more accommodating and less aggressive character of its followers. 
Thore are throe sects of Jainism — the Digambaras, the Svetambaras and the 
Dhondiyas. The most distinctive feature of Jainism is its great legard for the 
sanctity ot lif'o. Tho Jains aro chiefly engaged in commerce as that is tho ono 
occupation which involves no injury to even the minutest animals. Their charity 
is proverbial. Their numbers have shown a tendency to decline throughout, 
India, as in this State, which is probably due to some extent to a disposition 
among them to return themselves as Hindus. 

98. Sikhism. 

Tho Sikhs, too, have two sects, one the older and original sect of Sikhs 
who are little distinguishable from the Hindus, aud the Siughs, or those who 
have received tho baptism instituted by Guru Govind, the tenth aud the last 
Guru. The Siughs are required to abstain from smoking, to wear turbans and 
the following five Kakars or things whoso names begin with K ; Kesh or long, 
hair and beard, Kangha, comb, Kripan, a sword or knife, Kara, a steel bracelet 
and Kachh, a kind of short drawers. When Guru Govind Singh was defeated 
aud pursued by the Moghuls, he fled to the Deccan where ho founded a monastery 
at Nander in these Dominions, lie died (hero in 1708 A. D. It was at Nander 
that he met, Banda whom, on Ms death-bed, he appointed as thty secular leader 
of the Sikhs. He had previously ordained that all Sikhs should regard the 
■Grauth as their Guru, and look upon it as the person of the living Guru. At 
the time when Guru Govind Singh met him, Banda, a native of Poouch, was 
living as a bairaqi at Nander, in expiation of the sin, it is said, of having killed 
a doe. Nander is still a holy place of the Sikhs, 

99. Characteristics of Hinduism. 

Tb.e soots of Hinduism which are either numerically important in or have 
historical associations with these Dominions, have been briefly described above. 
Most, it not all, of them aim, or aimed originally, at overthrowing idol-worship 
and caste. The only seer which achieved any considerable success in these 
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directions is Sikhism, and its success was due to the measures deliberately 
adopted by the Gurus, especially by tfie last and, in some respects, greatest of 
t, hem'* to keep their followers apart from the mass of Hindus. It may bo also 
due partly to the political position attained by the Sikhs as a distinct community, 
fti the altered conditions of these times, when peace and security of life and 
property reign from end to enu of the land, the vast mass of Hinduism is able to 
exert steadily its enormous power of gravitation on the smaller communities 
which sprang from its loins. The Jains, the Lingayals, and even the 5ikhs, are 
feeling the effect of this force. On the other hand, movements are at work 
within Hinduism itself to infuse into it the spirit of modernism by means of 
social reforms and the simplification of religious ceremonies. This movement is 
not as yet much felt in these Dominions, but. there can bo no doubt that it. will 
be so in course of timo. Whatever Hinduism is or is not, its spirit of adaptability 
is very great. This is the secret of its vitality. While it resists as far as possible 
innovations and puts innovators out ol its pale, it is always ready to*nccopt 
and adapt itself to accomplished facts. All that, it asks is that the hew ordo? 
ol things should establish itself on a footing of some sort of historical con- 
tinuity with the past. It. was just bocause Buddhism failed or neglected to ob- 
serve this principle, that it was not accepted as a Hindu sect, while Jainism 
which, in all essential respects', bears a close resemblance to buddhism, has 
managed to live on terms of peace with the parent creed, owing to its greater 
spirit of accommodation. Hinduism, as has been observed so frequently, 8oe« 
not consist in any particular dogma or convention. It. embraces all beliefs from 
the most ethereal to the coarsest. It tolerates and even sanctifies practices which 
staud at opposite poles of the moral compass. But one thing it always insists on : 
it always stands for one principle and that is the principle of historic continuitv. 
It does not oppose changes : no religion has changed more than it has done in the 
past. But it abhors all violent changes and sets its lace sternly against revolution 
in any shape or form. If this is realized, there will he loss surprise and dis- 
appointment at the apparent contradictions of the beliefs and practices to ho 
found within the comprehensive precincts of Hinduism. 

100. Animism. 

In some respects, the must, important religion of the present Census of 
this State, is Animism. It shows the largest proportional increase, as compared 
with other religions. No one, of course, returned himself as an Animist, but 
all those who did not say that they professed any of the other religions, 

if they belonged to certain castes, have 
been classed as Animists. The chief 
castes of Animists afo given in Imperial 
Table XIII. They arc Andh, Bhil, 
Krkula, Gotid and Lambada. The two 
last are by far the most numerous sec- 
tions of Animists, each numbering over 
120,000 persons. The numbers of per- 
sons belonging to the above castes who returned themselves as Hindus and as 
Animists, are compared in the marginal table. Animism, broadly speaking, con- 
sists in the worship of inanimate objects. But the inanimate objects should ba 
worshipped as such and not as representing a higher powor. Tho former is 
Animism and the latter, the first step towards anthropomorphism. This is the 
view taken by Westermarck* and as lie expressly refers to the anthropomorphism 
of the Vedas and of Hinduism generally as being distinct from Animism, his 
opinion has an important bearing on the Indian aspe:t of the problem. If the 
mere worship of an inanimate object is Animism, the hulk of the population r,f 
India should be returned as Animists. It follows, therefore, that what distin- 
guishes the Indian Aniinist from the mass ol his fellows, is not the object 
of his worship hut his mental conception of it. Now, it is easy to see how it is 
that Auimism gradually becomes absorbed in the surrounding mass of Hinduism. 
The Animist continues to worship his rock or treo, only instead of regarding it as a 
god in itself, he learns to regard it as the vehiole, body or symbol of a higher power. 

• Weefcermarck : “ The origin and development of Mora) Idea*,” Vo!. IT, pages 503—598. 
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The change involves no outward breach with his past form of worship. It is note- 
worthy in this context that, both in this State and in other Provinces, the Animistic 
population, whtn once it has been completely enumerated, tends thereafter to 
decline, showing that Animism is essentially a transitional creed in our days 
The Erkula and Lambada, it is evident, have come largely under the influence of 
Hinduism and it has been noted that an increasing proportion ot the Savara caste 
in Madras, of the Bhils in Bombay and more than one caste in the Central 
Provinces aud Berar, bad been returning themselves as Hindus, at successive 
Censuses. 

101. Islam (Mohamedanism.) 

Iu direct contrast to Hinduism is the monotheistic creed of Islam which for 
eight centuries has been more or lees in contact with Hinduism. It encourages 
a, firm faith in and resignation to one Controlling Power and absolute submission 
‘o the Heavenly Master. Its dogma ‘ There is no God but God and Muhammad 
is His apostle ” is so simple and comprehensive that the followeis of the Pro- 
phet are easily distinguished, be they pure-blooded Musalmaue or local converts. 
A very lull account of the sects of Islam was given in the Census Report for 
1801 , and there is no need to add anything to it here. 
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-SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — General Distribution of the 
Population by Religion. 
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1 550 

Marathwara 


496 

1 

1 

l 

... 

4- 132 

4- 32*7 

-- 

81*5 

4 

14*2 

8. Arya. 













State 

... 

173 

... 





, . 





Telingana 

... 

160 

... 

♦ « • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

# 




Marathwara 

... 

13 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

• 

• 


... 

9. Brah mo. 













State 

... 

36 


... 



• •• 

... 





Telingana 

... 

36 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

. 

,, 



Marathwara 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• 

• 



10. Buddhist. 













State 

... 

20 

.. . 




4- 566 6 

... 





Telingana 

... 

13 

... 


... 

... 

4- 166-6 

... 

„ 

, 



Marathwara 

... 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 



... 

11. Jew. 



1 

! 










State 

... 

12 

! 

... 

... 


— 76 

— 50*0 


446 


74 4 

Telingana 

... 

12 


... 

••• 

... 

— 7*6 

— 60*0 



*4 6 1 


74*4 

Marathwara ... 

... 

... 

... ! 

... 

l 

... 

... 

... | 

• 

• i 


- 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Distribution by Districts of the main religions. 


Number per 10,000 of the population who are 


ristriot ami Natural 
Division. 


Musalroan. 


Animist. 


State 

Telingana ... 

Hyderabad Oitv 
, A tratibalda ... 

Warangal 

Karimnagar... 

Adilabad 

Medak 

Nizamabad ... 
IJdahV ibnagar 

Nalgouda ... 

Marathwara 

Aurangabad... 
Bhir 

Nander ... 
Parbhani 

Guibarga 
Onnianabad ... 

Ralchur 
Bidar 


8,860 8,941 
8,915 j 8,985 

5,424 5,466 
8,746 i 8,586 j 

i 

9,472 9,476 
9,588 , 9,598 , 

7,608 1 8,322 
8,984 8,945 j 

9,152 9,195 

9.164 9,178 

9,511 9,501 
8,786 8,897 

8,489 8,744 
9,089 9,128 

8,981 9,080 

9,084 9,098 

8.165 8,504 
8,980 9,084 

8,977 8,977 
8,610 8,709 


9,033 1,032 
9,053 931 

5,867 4,892 
j 8,840 1,141 

! 9,589 558 

9,609 411 

9,605 478 

; 8, 998 947 

9,298 737 

j 9,166 796 

' 9,517 516 

9,012 1,136 

| 8,879 1,282 
! 9,228 884 

I 

9,140 1,025 
j 9,187 980 

! 8,649 1,471 
1 9,105 935 

9,1 '(0 986 

8,885 1,408 


1911. 

1901. 

1891. 1881. 

10 

11 

13 18 

214 

59 

25 ... 

382 

101 

55 ... 

1 

1 


78 




1,816 

14 


86 

... 



1,063 

1,860 

1,288 

59 

... 



82 

57 

8 

198 

'•» i 

... ... 

865 



43 

19 



186 

124 


13 

8 



88 



40 

*"l 

... ... 

74 

1 


5 

... 

... ... 

*8 


N. .. # 

1 17 

... 

... ••• 


Number per 10,000 of the population who are 


District and Natural 
Division. 


Christian. 


1911. 1901. 1891. 1881. 1911. 1901. 1891. 1881. 1911. 1901. 1891. I 1881. 



State 



40 

21 

18 

14 

Telingana ... 


... 

66 

32 

31 

27 

Hyderabad City 

... 

... 

S24 

810 

332 

818 

Atxallbalda ... 


... 

85 

» 

12 

15 

Warangal 


• •• 

132 

16 

17 


Karimnagar... 



5 

2 

1 

• •• 

Adilabad 



1 


••• 

Mt 

Medak ... 


... 

82 

10 

8 

• •• 

Nizamabad ... 



18 

1 

1 


Mahbubnagar 

... 

... 

6 

5 

2 


N algor da ... 



101 

17 

2 


Marathwara 



15 

7 

6 

*3 

Aurangabad... 



73 

87 

28 

9 

Bhir 

... 


... 

2 

2 

1 

Nander ... 

IM 

• •• 

1 




Parbhani ... 

!*♦ 

... 

5 

"l 

”l 

*8 

Guibarga 

• M 


9 j 

3 

6 

6 

Osmanabad M . 

••• 

• •• 

« 

1 

8 

1 

Raichur .. 


• •• 

17 j 

6 

8 

6 

Bidar... 

••• 

... 

4 


••a 
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Ji a. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Christians — Number and Variations. 


District and Natural 
Divisions. 

Actual number of Christians in 

Variation per cent. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901 1911. 

1891-1901. 

1881-1891. 

1881-191 if 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

*— • * 

9 


*- 

State 

••I 

54,296 

i 

22,996 

20,429 

13,614 

i 

+ 

1361 

+ 

125 

+ 5fr0 

+ 298-8 

Tellngana... 

... 

44,064 

18,727 

16,982 

11,931 

+ 

1352 

+ 

102 

+ 423 

+ 269-3 

Hyderabad City 


16,240 

14,201 

14 375 

11,370 

+ 

14*8 

— 

1*2 

+ 27*5 

*.V • 44*0 

Atrafibalda ... 

... 

1,291 

518 

468 

584 

+ 

151-6 

+ 

9*6 

— 198 

+ 1210 

Warangal ... 

... 

11,979 

1,64!* 

1,544 

18 

-f 

626*4 

+ 

6*8 

+ 8,477*7 

+ «6,460-0 

Karimnagar... 

•• 

586 

214 

193 

1 

+ 

1788 

+ 

10*8 

+ 9,550*0 

+ 39,200-0 

Adilabad ... 

... 

2< 

10 

• •• 

7 

+ 

180*0 

•• 

.... 


+ 300 0 

Medak 

... 

2,203 

441 

106 

8 

+ 

899*5 

+ 

316*0 

+ 1,225*0 

f27,4#7-« 

Nizamabad ... 

... 

720 

127 

40 

1 

+ 

466*8 


317*5 

+ 8,900*0 

+71,900*0 

Mahbubnagar 

... 

451 

359 

121 

18 

+ 

25*6 

+ 

196*6 

+ 830*7 

+ 3,869*2 

Nalk'onda 

... 

10,566 

1,21 3 

185 

28 

+ 

771 0 

+ 

795*5 

+ 882*1 

+ 87,685*7 

Marathwara 

... 

10,232 

4,269 

3,447 

1,683 

f 

139 6 

+ 

238 

+ 1048 

+ 507-9 

Aurangabad... 

... 

6,869 

3,878 

1,929 

1 

669 

+ 

121*8 

+ 

48*4 

+ 188*8 

+ 862*0 

Chir ... 


2 

92 

148 

57 

-- 

97*8 

- 

87*8 

+ 159*6 

— 96*4 

Nandcr 


69 

9 

2 

... 

+ 

666*6 

+ 

350*0 



Parbhani 

... 

409 

72 

67 

159 

+ 

468*0 

+ 

7*4 

— 57*8 

+ 157-2 

Gulbarga ... 

... 

1,044 

419 

426 

507 

+ 

149-1 

- 

1-15 

— 159 

+ 105*9 

Osmanabad ... 

«.« 

252 

50 

214 

49 

-4' 

400*0 

- 

76*0 

+ 830*7 

+ 414*2 

Haichur 

... 

1,711 

739 

640 

242 

+ 

131 5 

+ 

16*4 

+ 164*4 

+ 607*0 

i Bidar 

... 

376 

15 

21 

... 

+ 2,406-6 1 

- 

28*5 







SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Races and Sects op Christians ^Actual Numbers). 


All denominations — 

Anglican Communion ... 

Armenian ••• «• 

Baptist 

0 on gre nationalist 

Greek .*• 

Lutheran 

Method? st ... ... ... 

Minor Protestant denomi- 
nations 

Presbyterian •». 

Protestant (unsectarian or 
sect not specified) 
Roman Catholie 

Syrian (Romo) 

Indefinite Belief 


European and 
allied races. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Male. | 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 







2 

8 

4 

5 

6 i 

1 

7 



1,456 23.636 22,273 54,296 22,996 + 31,300 

550 4,545 4,812 14,261 0,818 + 7,448 | 


4,619 9,630 

167 855 


885 + 8,746 
815 + 40 


8,949 8,614 1,468 + 7,146 


8 236 190 427 058 — 526 

8 475 534 1,148 610 + 538 


25 687 624 1,846 275 + 1,071 

744 8,847 7,975 18,473 11,649 + 6,824 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Distribution op Christians per mile (a) races 

BY SECT AND (&) SECTS BY RACE. 



Rsoea distributed by sect. 

Sects distributed by race. 

r fleet. 

European 
and allied 
races. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

European 
and allied 
races. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total . 

1 

! 

2 

t 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


All denominations 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

99 

55 

846 

1,000 

Anglican Communion 


800 

866 

198 

268 

802 

77 

621 

1,000 

Baptist 


7 

n 

208 

177 

4 

4 

992 

1,000 

Congregationalist 


1 

i 

8 

7 

14 

6 

980 

1,000 

Greek .. 


| 

... 

... 

... 

500 

500 

... 

1,000 

Lutheran 



... 

1 

... 

... 

42 

958 

1,000 

Methodist 


58 

01 

177 

159 

86 

21 

943 

1,000 

Minor Protestant Denomina- 
tions 

1 

1 

9 

8 

19 j 

7 

974 

1,000 

Presbyterian 

... 

25 

0 

22 

21 

116 

15 

870 

1,000 

Protestant ( CJnsectarian 
sect not specified) ... 

or 

S 

28 

26 

25 

18 

50 

937 

1,000 

Roman Catholic 

~ 

104 

630 

S 56 

340 

80 

86 

884 

1,000 

Byrian (Romo) .. 

... 

til 

1 

... 

... 

... 

800 

200 

1,000 

Indefinite Relief 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

545 

91 

864 

1,000 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Religion of urban and rural population. 
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CHAPTER V v — AGE. 


Chapter V. 

AGE. 


,102. Statistics. 

Imperial Table VII, giving particulars of the distribution of the population 
by age, sex and civil conditions, is the principal table for this and tho two 
subsequent chapters. Imperial Table XIV contains the same kind of information 
for selected castes, and Imperial Table XVIII furnishes particulars of the age 
distribution of Europeans, Armenians and Anglo-ludiaus. Eight £nb8idiary 
Tables are appended to this Chapter. They are intended to illustrate (1) the age 
distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual periods, (2) the age distribution of 
10,000 of each sex in the State and in each Natural Divisiou, (3) the age distribu- 
tion of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion, (4) tho ago distribution of 1,000 
of each sex in certain castes, (5) proportion of children under 10 and of persons 
over 60 to those aged 15-40, and also of married females aged 15 J;o 40 per ,100 
females, (6) variations iu population at certain age periods, (7) reported birth-rate 1 
by sex and (S) reported death-rate by sex. 

103. Anomalies of the Age Statistics. 

In normal conditions, a population would show the largest number of 
individuals at the earliost age periods. The number would decline progressively 
at each successive period, dwindling down as wo approach extreme old age. 
But this is far from being the case with age statistics, even in countries far 
more advauced than India. Even in England it has been noticed that 
many adults are ignorant of their exact age. “There is a great tendency,” 
observes a well-known writer, “ to return ages at some exact multiple of 
10, when really a year or two one side or the other of the precise figure 
(30, 40, 50, etc). For this reason decennial age-periods are preferable in 
calculating death-rates, and 25-35, 35-45, otc., should be chosen in preference 
to 30-40, 40-50, otc. This tendency does not appear until adult life, and 
quinquennial periods can therefore be safely used up to the age of 25 years. 
Among children under 5 years of age, tho vagueness with which parents 
use the terms “ one year old,” “ two years old,” etc., when the children 
are only in their first or second year, respectively, is a cause of considerable 
error. Wilful misstatement of age occurs more especially among women : thus 
at every Census the young women of 20 to 25 years of ago have invariably been 
more numerous than were the girls aged 10 to 15 at the immediately preceding 
Census. The tendency of old persons to overstate their ages throws some doubt 
on the figures for ages over 85, aud it is preferable to make a single group for 
all ages over 85*. ” It is remarkable how exactly these tendencies to erroneous 
statoment of age, noticed in the English Census returns, are reproduced in this 
country. Subsidiary Table I shows that there is the samo tendency here to 
return ages as some exact multiple of 10, the same vagueness in the ages assigned 
by parents to children under 5, the same wilful misstatemout of age by persons 
at certain periods of life, tho same tendency among old persons to overstate 
their ages. The accompanying charts illustrate in a graphic form the orratie 
manner in which the figures for both sexes rise and fall at the several age-periods. 
Taken by quinquennial periods, the figures fall, though unevenly, from 0-5 
to 15-20. From 20-25 there is a rise, which increases at the next age-period. 
Then for two periods the numbers fall, to rise again at 40-45. Thenceforward, 
they fall and rise in every alternate period. There are three times more persons 
living at age 70. and over than at 65-70. The number of children living at each 
year in the first quinquennial period is separately shown iu the tables, and there, 
again, wo encounter the same arbitrary variations. 


Vital Statistic*.— A. New$holme, 3rd Edition, pp. 2, 4. 
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104. Some special features of the Hyderabad Returns. 

Iu addition to the anomalies noted above, there are some special ones 
characteristic of Hyderabad, and generally of Indian age-statistios. The first 
of these is the tendency, as illustrated in Subsidiary Table I, for the number of 
children 'at one year of age to be smaller than that at age 2. This is partly due 
to the faot that the vernacular equivalents of the term “ infant ” being generally 
understood to mean children who derive their r.ourishment from their mothers, a 
number of unweaned children at age one are often wrongly returned as infants. 
One gratifying feature of Indian life, more especially in the villages, is that the 
practice of rearing infants on artificial food is altogether unknown. On the 
contrary, the tendency is for the weaning to be postponed to as late a date as 
possible, perhaps, in the belief, noticed in some parts of the country, that suckling 
infants lu.vo in somo way the effect of preventing conception. Even with this 
addition, the number of infants returned at the Census, there is some reason to 
believe, is less than the actual number in the population. It is believed that the 
proportion of persons who escaped enumeration is exceedingly small, but it is 
most likely that children of tender ago formed a majority of such persons. The 
preliminary Census Record was prepared some five or six weeks before the final 
Census. It is probable that some of the births which occurred in the interval 
escaped the notice of the enumerators at the final count. The small number 
of children at the age of one, as compared with that of infants aud children 
at the age of two, suggests that thero is also a tendency to return as being 
two years of ago, children who are, perhaps, eighteen or twenty mouths old. 
When a woman bears ohildren in quick succession she tries to avert ilie “ evil 
eye ” or the jealousy of less prolific wives in her neighbourhood by exaggerating 
the difference iu the ages of her little ones. It is, moreover, not uncommon to 
state the current and not the completed year as the age of a child. The third 
year of age is a favourite, it may be owing to some sort of sentiment that a child 
which has attained the third year has acquired comparative immunity from some 
of the risks which beset the lives of infants and children just past infancy. 
The number of children living at the 3rd, 4th and 5th years of life is 
larger than that living at the first two years. As soon as a female child 
approaches her 5th year, the necessity of finding a suitable bridegroom within the 
cuBtomary caste-group bogius to loom on the horizon of the parents. To under- 
state hor age gives them more time to look about them for a proper youth to 
whom she may be dedicated betimes. Except as a preliminary to marriage, 
tho Indian woman is absolutely careless about her age. When once she has 
secured a liuBband, or lo6t him, she rather likes to make herself out to be older 
than she really is, because iu India age still carries with it some title to respect. 
‘* Even a Sudra should be reverenced if he iB eighty years old,” a great Hindu 
Lawgiver has declared. The tendency for old people to exaggerate their age, no- 
ticed in other countries, gains additional strength from the veneration felt for old 
persons as such both among Hindus and Mussulmaus. The old people are, in fact, 
the universal referees in respect of social customs and of family usage. Generally 
speaking, there is more likelihood of the ages of males being more accurately 
returned than those of females. There are many more occasions in the lifo of a 
man than of a woman when he may be asked about his age. If ho went to school 
as a boy, there would be a record of his age on the sohool register to warn him 
against any subsequent erroneous statement of it. If he appeared as a party or a 
witness before a Civil or Criminal Court, if he had to register a document or to 
apply for the reduction of his assessment on his land, he will have to give his age 
and to stick to it in all his future transactions. The ages of persons, especially 
of children, belonging to castes which have horoscopes cast at each birth in the 
family, are likely to be more accurate than those of persons belonging to castes 
which have no such custom. The preference Bhown for certain ages is to be 
accounted for by the faot that certain ceremonies or sacraments have been tradition- 
ally prescribed for performance at these ages ; for example, 7 in the case of 
Brahman boys for the investiture of tho sacred thread, and 8 in the case of 
Brahmin gals as the age when she becomes Kanya , ie. } begins to be a 
marrigeable maiden. 
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105. '.Adjusted Ages. 

There are several “ smoothing processes” usually employed for the pur- 
pose of adjusting the population at the different ages. A rough idea of what the 
adjusted population at the several ages will be is given by the curved lines in the 
accompanying two diagrams.* The actual and adjusted figures are compared in 
the following statement. All adjustments with tho help of “ smoothing processes” 
are merely approximations to the actual age distribution of the population, aud 
ours has no pretence to be the most approximate of them. Much of this 
chapter will consist of deductions from a comparison of the unadjusted 
figures at the several Censuses. As the errors are likely to bo constant, those 
conclusions are likely to represent in large part the actual changes and tendencies 
in each decade. 


Age-period. 

Number per 10,000 males. 

Number per 10,000 females. 

Actual. 

Adjusted. 

Actual, 

Adjusted. 
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106. Mean age of tbe Male Population- 

Subsidiary Tablo II gives the age distribution of 10,000 of tho population 
by sexes at the four Censuses since 1881. The mean age is given in bold type 
at the bottom of each column. The mean age is the average; of the ages of the 

persons living at a given time. A higher 
mean age means that more persons were 
living- at the later than at the earlier ages. 
The steady increase of the mean age of 
males from 24 -5 in 1881 to 25-5 in 1911 
calls for comment. The marginal table 
compares tbe figures for males in three 
age-groups for each year, 10 to 15, 15 to 
45, aud 45 and upwards. It is somewhat 
startling to find that there are fewer per- 
sons at the first two age-groups and moae 

S ersons in the third period at the present 
ensuses. Moreover, the numbers at the 
first two age-periocls have been steadily going down since 1891, that at the second 
age-period since 1881, and that in the last period as steadily increasing. Let us 
compare the figures in a different manner, taking the age-groups, 0-10, 10-20 and 


Age distribution of 10,000 wales. 


Census, 

0-15 

15*45 

48 Sc over. 

188 1 ••• 

3,820 

4,808 

1,373 

1891. •• ••• 

3,838 

4,710 

1,452 

1901*. » »•» ••• 

8,796 

4,698 

1,506 

1911... ••• ••• 

8,786 

4,648 

1,696 


• The principle followed in the diagrams is an adaptation of the one explained in Newsholme's Vital Statistics t 
3rd Edition, page 265. The rectangles contained by the dark lines denote the population as enumerated in each age 
group, while the carved lines indicate tb* adjusted population. The latter are so drawn as to include the same 
amount of total space as the rectangles, while conforming to each marked tendencies as the higher rates of mortality 
among children and old persons. Tne curves, of course, steadily decline from infancy to old age. 
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20-40 and 40-60 and 60 aud over. The firjt group will represent the children born 

during the decade, the second the youths 
Age diftributi m of lu.ooo males who have survived from among the child- 

— ren enumerated at the Census of 1901, 

oo k over the third, the persons in the prime of 

their reproductive powers, and the fourth 

those past middle age, and the last, old 
persons. The conclusions which are 
r,in indicated by this table are what might 
470 have been expected. The Censuses of 
r>r>6 1881 and 1901 were both preceded by 

severe famines. The largest mortality 
in a famine occurs among the aged and 
the very young. The number of young children is further reduced by the falling 
off in the birth-rato at such a time. The falling off in the numbers enumerated 
between 0-10 and at 60 and over in 1881 aud 1901, thus accords with expecta- 
tion. Tho smallness of the numbers in the next age-period, 10-20, in 1891 
and 1911 is a necessary corollary of the small number of children under 10 in 
1881 and 1901. The fourth column in the table gives the number of persons 
between the ages of 20-40, the best part of the 4 useful ’ period of life. This 
group has steadily decreased during the last 30 years. The next age-period 
(40-60) shows a steady increase during the same period. If we take the 
period, 15-40, which is regarded as the ‘ useful ’ period of life in India, we find 
again the same steady docline during the last, 30 years. Look at it how we 
will, there is no escaping the fact that the proportion of males at tho “ useful ” 
ages in the population has gone on decreasing during the last thirty years. 


Ce ns n b 

0-10 

10-20 

20-40 40-60 

1881... 

. 9,588 

2,025 

8,B03 3 ,<>24 

1801 

. 2 ,7 GO 

1,801 

3,849 1,677 

1901 

. 2,408 

2.058 

8,198 1,770 

1011 

. 2,681 

1 ,860 

3,172 1,782 


107. Mean age of Females. 


While the moan age of males lias steadily increased since the Census of 
1881, the mean age of females has very slightly fallen since 1901. Both for 
males and females, the mean ages in 1901 and 1911 are higher than thoso in 
1881 aud 1891. The famine of 1899-1900 changed tire age-constitution of the 

population and bv cutting off a large 

proportion of childron, raised the mean 

age of the population from 24‘6 to 25‘2 
in the case of males and from 24‘3 to 
251 in the case of females. The margin- 
al table shows that the mean age of 
females has remained less than that of 
males at all the four Censuses ; that in 
the famine Censuses of 1881 and 1901 
tho difference between the two was the 
least, only T ; and that, in itself, the 
mean age ot females tends to increase in famine times and to fall in prosperous 
yoars, the inferior and superior limits being ‘1 and \5 respectively, unlike the 
male mean age which has risen in good years and in bad since 1881. In other 
words, in normal yoars there are proportionately more females living at the 
earlier than in the later age-periods. It may be that in famine years compara- 
tively fewer female children are born or more female children die than in 
ordinary years, aud probably also the mortality among male adults is greater 
than that among females. These probabilities will be in accord with the 


OenbUH. 

Male*. j 

F crnulo. 

1881 

34*5 | 

24 4 

1801 

2K 

24 S 

1011 i 

2 5-2 

251 

1011 1 

1 25-5 

I 

| 25-0 


I 


Per 10,000 f amahs. 


Oen hub. 

(1-10. 

1 

10 20. 20-40. j 

40-60. 

CO 

over. 

1881 

... 

2,740 

1,849 8,873 

1,561 

569 

1801 

••• 

2,917 

1,6T0 3,371 

1,526 

617 

1001 

... 

2,649 

1,898 3,857 

1,668 

549 

ion 

••• 

2,781 

1,733 3,379 

1,614 

618 


obsorved tendencies in India and 
elsowhere. The number of females at 
certain age-periods for every 10,000 
of the sex at the four Censuses of 
the State is given in the marginal 
table. The proportion of females 
between the ages of 20-40 has remained 
remarkably constant since 1881, except 
for a sudden rise in 1901, when at 
all ages except 0-10, and 60 and over, 
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the proportion of females was the highest of any Census. Th ; s would seem to 
offer a striking confirmation of the belifcf that the vitality of the female popula- 

Ptr 10,000 ptratnt at 15-40, ‘ * i0D j S r tha “ tha ‘ ,° f male 

iu times of famine. The numbers 

of males and of females living at 
the reproductive or “ useful ” pefiod 
15-40, are compared in the«marginal 
table. Escept in 1881, the proportion 
of women at this age- period is higher 
than that of men, though by itself it has 
been declining. The except ionallv high 
proportion of women at the productive 
ages in 1901 iB the direct cauhd of the 
large increase in the number of children under 10 years of aye during 

the last decade, which is a record one for this State. Subsidiary TaSle V I fur- 

nishes information regarding variations in population at the several age-periods.* 
The increase in the number of children during the decade previous to the present 
Census is 28‘8 per cent, as against 26'9 between 1881 and 1891. 



Males. 

Females. 

1881 ••• ••• 

4,090 

4,077 

1891 ••• 

8,972 

4,051 

1901 

8,947 

4,182 

1911 MO ••• ••• 

8,907 

4,087 


108. Proportion of Children in the Population. 

Subsidiary Table V gives interesting particulars regarding. the proportion 
of children uuder 10 to married females aged 15-40 and also of married females 
aged 15-40 per 100 females of all ages. Tito proportion of children under 10 to 100 
married females at this age-period is 157. The number of married women between 
15-41) was 35 per cent.of the females of all ages in 1891 and 1911 and 33 per cent.in 
1901. These percentages of married women at this age-period seem too low at first 
sight for an Indian State where marriage is universal and obligatory, especially for 
women, but it must be remembered that the widowed are separately enumerated, 
aud that they form a considerable proportion of the female population. The 
exclusion of widowed women of between 15-40 in calculating the proportion of 
children, exaggerates the productive capacity of married women. Many of the 
widows are no doubt mothers. Then, again, eminent writers on Vital Statistics 
have held that the correct manner of showing the birth-rate is to distinguish 
between the births in marriage and out ot it. It may be doubted, whether, in 
the absence of statistics of illegitimate births, the more satisfactory way is not to 
give the proportion for the whole female population at the productive ages, 
especially in a country like India where a small proportion — 3 6 per cent. — of 
women of these ages remain unmarried. There are as \^o have seen 4,037 
females at between 15-40 in every 10,000 of that sex, and the numbpr of 
unmarried women among them would be 1 46. 

109. Proportion of old persons in the Population. 

The same Subsidiary Table has a column giving the proportion of persons 
of 60 and over per 100 persons in the age-period 15-40. At the present as well 
as at the two previous Censuses the proportion of old women has been in excess 
of that of old men. In 1891 the males at 60 years and over were 13 par cent, of 
those at 15-40 ; in 1901, the proportion was 12, and at this, it is 14. Never 
belore during the last 30 years have there been so many old men in the State as 
at the present Census. The percentage of women at 60 and over in 1891 and 
1911 is the same, namely, 15 ; in 1901, it had fallen to 13 per 100 persons at 
15-40. Subsidiary Table VI which contains particulars of the variations in 
population at the several age-periods shows that the largest proportionate 
increase — 36'6 per cent. — during the decade preceding the present Census, was 
among persons at 60 years and over. Between 189! and 1901, their numbers had 
gone down by 12*2 per cen'.., — the largest proportionate decrease in the popula- 
tion, omitting children under 10 years of age. 

110. Variations In the population under 10 years. 

The greatest proportionate increase in the number of children under 10 
years in the last 30 vears, occurred during 1901-1911. Iu 1881-1891, when also 
the State was recovering irom the effects of a great famine, the number of children 
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increased by 26'9 per cent. In the last decade, the increase was 28*6 per cent. 
In 1891 to 1901 the child population had decreased by 14'2 per nent. 
In the age-period 0-5, the increase at the present Census is very striking. The 
famine which reduced the population of 1901 occurred at the end ol the decade, 
and proved most disastrous to tender children. The difference in the numbers at 

the first five years of life, whether taken 
singly or together, is remarkable. These 
are compared in the marginal table. As- 
suming that errors of statement in regard 
to the ago of children are constant, the 
combined effect ot a lowered birth-rate 
and enhanced death-rate is evident in the 
extremely meagre figure of the popula- 
tion at 0-1 in luOl. The figures for the 
second year of life, so entirely at variance 
with those of the other years, are 
puzzling. It is evident that a considerable 
proportion of children under 1 year was 
returned as belonging to the next year 
of age, lor some reason or other, in 1901. 
However that may be, the table shows 
that, the increase per cent, in the popula- 
tion at the ages 0-5 was larger oven than that of old persons at 60 and over, 
during the dec ade previous to the present Census. Another noteworthy feature 
of the statistics of children, at the present and previous Censuses, is that the 
number of females shows a proportionately larger increase than that of males. 

in. Variations at other age-periods. 

The population at the age-perird 10-15 increased during the decade by 
only 3T per cent. This, as has been explained above, is because this section of the 
population consists of survivors from those lorn in the latter half of the decade 
preceding the Census of 1901, a period when both the birth-rate and death-rate 
were affected by two famines. The population at theage-perirds 15-40 and 40-60 
showed increases of 18 and 18'9 per cent, respectively. This, as well as the 
increase in the number of old men over 60, is due to the low death-rate during 
the decade preceding tho present Census, as compared with that of the decade 
prior to tho Census of 1901. 

i ix .vital Statistics. 

Subsidiary Tables YII aud VIII contain particulars of the reported birth 
and death-rates during the decade. Though they are obviously unreliable as an 
accurato record of the actual number of births and deaths, they have some value 
as indicating the variations in tho vital conditions of the State from year to 
year. The accompanying diagrams present in a graphic form the reported birth 
and death-rates in the Slate and the City of Hyderabad. The lowest death-rate 
in the State was recorded in 1902. In 1901 it was IT, iD 1902 it was 6*9 per 
mille. In 1903 there was a sharp rise to 8‘3, and in 1904 it was 8'9. The 
plague, it may be recalled, was at its worst in these years. In 1905, there was a 
fall, but it rose again next year to the same rate as in 1904. In 1907 the regis- 
tered death-rate was 8'7. In 1908 and 1909, there was a further decline in the 
death-rate. In 1910 it reached the highest point registered in the decade, 9 - 4 per 
mille of the Census population of 1901. It is worthy of note that after 1905, the 
death-rate nevor fell below 8 per mille and only once rose above 9. The death- 
rate of Hyderabad City was throughout higher than that of the State. The sharp 
rise in the death-rate in 1908 and the equally Bteep fall in the birth-rate in the 
following year shown in the diagram are the results of the disastrous floods in the 
Musi river in the latter year. The higher death-rate of the female than of the 
male population of Hyderabad City in almost all the years of the decade, 
preceding the present Census, is what should be expected from the fact that the 
City populations consists of a proportionately larger number of adults than the 
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State. Though the death-rate among males and females is lowest at tho ‘ useful ’ 
period of life, the female death-rate at (pis period tends to be highor than the male, 
owing to the dangers attendant on child-bearing. Hence there is ueedfor caution 
in accepting the death-rato of the City of Hyderabad as an index to tho different 
rates of male and female mortality in tho State. As regards the reported birth- 
rates, it is evident that they are much less reliable than tho death-rates. If we 
assume that the reported death-rate is approximately near tho actual, the birth- 
rate must have exceeded it by, on an average, 2 per cent, per annum, in order 
Jlhat the population might increase, as it has done by 20 per cent, in the decade. 
The reported birth-rate, in tho State is, on the other hand, uniformly lower 
than the death-rate, except in one year when it was slightly higher. It is also 
impossible, in view of the excess of the female population, at in fa up v and 
early childhood throughout the State, to accept tho City figures which show a 
uniformly higher male birth-rate, as correct. It is probable that f’emalo girths 
are more often not reported than male births. The birth of a male-ehik>is always 
a matter of pride and rejoicing, whilo that of a female-child is often a cause of 
regret and perplexity. The reported birth-rates in the last six ycate of the 
decade are higher in Marathwara than in Telitigana, 

3. A rough estimate of the actual birth and death-rate. 

In the foregoing paragraph, some general tendencies to which* the reported 
sath and birth-rates point have been indicated. It is easy to see that the 
sported births and deaths are only a small proportion of tho actual number of 
. iese occurrences. The population at tho Census of 1911 is the population at. the 
Census of 1901 minus the number of deaths plus the number of births during 
the decade, leaving out of consideration emigrants and immigrants who form an 
inconsiderable fraction of the population. The problem may be stated thus : — 

X = Y — tho deaths + the births during the decade. 

X standing for tho population of 1911 and Y for that of 1901. Tho 
number of reported deaths is 928,040 and that of births 823,984. Tho popula- 
tion at the Census of 1901 was 11,141,142. If we substitute these figures on the 
right-hand sido of the oquation, we gel : 

X = 11,141,142—928,040 + 823,984 or 11,037,086, 

whereas X, according to the enumeration at the present Census, is 13,374,676. 
We must, therefore, have recourse to indirect, means of arriving at an ap- 
proximate estimate of the death and birth-rates which prevailed during the 
decade. One such means is as follows : The equation stated above may be 
stated in another way. The population of 1911 is made up of the survivors from 
tho population of 1901 and survivors from amongst tho births during tho decade. 
The survivors from the population of 1901 are tho persons living in 1911 
at 10 years of age and over. The survivors from among tho births in the 
death are the persons living in 1911 under 10 years. If the number of 
persons liviug at 10 years and over in 1911 bo deducted from the total 
number of persons living in 1901, we arrive at the number of deaths from 
amongst the latter in the decade. The former number is 9,755,996 : the 
Census population in 1901 was 11,141,142. Tho difference, 1,385,146, represents 
the number of persons who were living in 1901 and who died during the decade. 
But this number does not include all the deaths which occurred in the decade, 
and tho death-rate must be deduced from the aggregate of deaths in tho decade. 
The deaths among the children under 10 years of age, born during the decade, 
must be added to the number of deaths amongst the population of 1901 to get 
this total. The number of children under 10 at the present Census is 3,618,680. 
The problem is, how many children should have been born in the decade for this 
number to survive at the end of it ? The population most nearly analogous to this 
child population in respect of age-distribution and therefore, of rate of mortality, 
is the population under 10 at the 1901 Census. The youngest infant at that 
Census might have been one day or even one hour old, wnen the population was 
enumerated.: the oldest child, just. 10 years old or a day or two less. But 
there is one essential difference* between the life-history of the population 
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under 10 in 1901 and the corresponding population in 1911 during the inter- 
vening decade. The first year ol life is notorious for its high mortality. The 
bulk of the child population of 1901 had passed this ordeal, while every 
3 ear’s crop of children during the decade had to pass through it. The number of 
deaths during the decade amongst the child population of 1901 would, therefore, 
only give us a standard for estimating that among the children born during the. 
decade. . The difference between the number of persons living in 1911 between 
10 and SO years of age, and the number in 1901, 10 years old and under, repre- 
sents the number of deaths during the decade in the latter population. The 
latter number was 2,808,521, the former is, 2,396,924 : the difference, 41 1,597. 
The proportionate number for the child population of 1911 is 621,396. This 
may be taken to be the number of deaths among all children born during the 
decade,' with the exoeption of deaths in infancy, that is, in the first year of life. 
Adding this number to the difference between the population of 1901 and the 
number of living in 1911 at ages 10 and over, we get 2,006,542 as the total 
of deaths during the decade, excepting deaths in infancy. This, on the Census 
populati'-n of 1901, gives a death-rate of 180’1 per mill e in 10 years. If we 
allow 200 per mille for deaths in infancy — a modest allowance — the total death- 
rate will be 380 per 1,000 persons or 38 per mille per annum. The birth-rate 
is arrived at by adding the estimated number of deaths among children (includ- 
ing infants) during the decade to the number living under 10 years of age in 
19x1, and working out its proportion to the Census population of 1901. This 
gives 580‘4 per mille for 10 years or 58 per mille per annum. Tho difference 
between tho estimated death and birth-rates is, it will be noted, about 20 
per cent., the rate at which the population has increased during the decade. 
Mr. Ackland’s estimates, deduced by actuarial methods from more precise data 
than is available here, for the adjoining provinces of Madras and Bombay are 
birth-rate, 41 and 4l'9, and death-rate, 45*8 and 33 - 4 respectively. Tho birth-rate 
in this State is certainly much higher, considering that the increase of popula- 
tion during tho decade was 20 per cent, here, while in Madras and Bombay it 
was only 6 and 8‘3 per cent, respectively. A higher birth-rate necessarily means 
a somewhat higher death-rate also. r 

114. Age-distrlbutlon of the Population in the Natural Divisions. 

The mean age of both the male and female population is distinctly higher 
in Marathwara than in Telingana. The deficiency in the proportion of persons 
at between 10 and 20 years of age in Marathwara as compared with Telingana, 
is explained by the deficiency in the number of children at the Census of 1901. 
But. it might have been expected that, as the part of the Dominions which bore 
the brunt of tho famines which preceded that Census, Marathwara would show a 
larger proportion of children under 10 years at the present Ceusus than Teliugana. 
As has been said above, the effect of a famine is, by destroying the very \oung 
and the very old, to leave a population with a largo proportion of persons in the 
adult ages, and thus to bring about a high birth-rate. The proportion of persons 
at ages ranging from 20 to 40 is higher in Marathwara than in Telingana, and 
this is the more remarkable in that, at the 1901 Census, the proportion of persona 
over 20 in Marathwara was lower than in Telingana. That notwithstanding the 
larger proportion of persons at the productive ages in Marathwara, there is a 
smaller proportion of children under 10 years of age in that Natural Division 
than in Telingana, would seem to require explanation. Tho plague has been 
off and on causing havoc in the Marathwara districts, and the plague, unlike 
famine, is most dangerous to adult life. But it is uot known that it has 
the effect of impairing the reproductive powers of the adults whom it spares. 
In the face of the larger proportion of persons living at the productive ages in 
Marathwara thao iu Telingana, it seemB farfetched, therefore, to bring in plague 
a cause of the lower proportion of ohildren in the former Division. The 
proportion of married women in tho productive ages in Marathwara is higher 
than in Telingana, there being 36 married women in the former as against 
34 in the latter for 100 females of all ages. The prop union of children per 100 
married females at between 15 and 40 years of age, however, is only 150 in 
Marathwara, while in Telingana it is 165. In 1 891 it was 159 and 173 res- 
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Deotively in. the two divisions. It may , be that the large Animist element in 
the population of Telingana gives it.n higher birth-rate. And it may be also 
that there were among the married females enumerated in Marathwara many 
yeung women who, having married outside the State, had come home on a visit 
to their parents, leaving behind their children with their husbands’ parents at^d 
relatives. We have seen in the last Chapter that there is a great deal 
of social intercourse between the population of Marathwara and the contiguous 
British Districts. 


Religions. | 

| Males. j 

Females. 

Jains 

27*2 

26*6 

Musalman 

2ft 1 

26-3 

Hindu 

35-2 

24-8 

Christian 

24-3 

228 

Animist 

23-3 

22-0 


It 5. Age distribution by Religion. 

The Jaius have the highest mean age of the religious communities of the 

State, as shown in the marginal table, 
and the Auimists, the least. As pointed 
out in the foregoing paragraphs, this 
means that the Jains, and nex^to them, 
the Mussulmans, have a proportionately 
larger number of persons living at the 
later than at the earlier age-periods. 
The Jains have the largest proportion 
of persons at from 40 to 60, and they 
would have the largest proportion alpo 
between 15 and 40 years of age but for the Christian males who number 3,900 
in 10,000 persons as against 3,356 of the Jains. The marginal table exhibits 

the age-constitution ol‘ the male popula- 
tion of the principal religions in the 
State in four age-groups. The Animists 
have tho largest proportion of children, 
and would have the smallest proportion 
of old men and men past middle age, 
but for tho Christians. The low propor- 
tion both of persons under 15 and of 
persons over 40, and tho very high 
proportion of persons at the ages 15-40, 
amongst Christians, is due to the fact 


Per 10,000 males. 


Religions. 

0-16. 

16-40. 

40-60 

60 and 
over. 

Hindus 

3,766 

3,906 

1,784 

616 

MuHolmaus 

8,674 

8,962 

1,826 

648 

Christians 

8,500 

4,628 

1,441 

481 

Jains 

3,274 

4,128 

1,970 

628 

Animists 

4,864 

3,683 

1,661 

602 


Per 10,000 per tons. 


that, the community contains a large proportion of converts who are generally 
of the ‘ useful * ages. Old people do not generally change their habits of 
thought or life. As compared with the Christian male population at, between 15-40, 
tbe femalo population is small, which shows fewer women are converted from other 
religions than men. This accounts for the small proportion bf children among 
Christians. The converts are either siuglo men or if they are married and have chil- 
dren, the children usually remain in the old faith with their mothers. In view of tbe 
fact that the Musulmans have the largest proportion of men living at the age of 
60 and over, they would seem to enjoy the highest degree of longevity of the 

religions communities of theState. Among 
Hindus and Musulmaps, the propox*tion 
of old females has remained higher than 
that of old males at all the Censuses. 
In the marginal tablo are givon propor- 
tionate figures, for each religious com- 
munity, of females between 15 and 40 
years of age and of children (males) under 
10 per lo,000 of the population. The 
Animist women, it is evident, are the 
most prolific in the State. Next to them 


Religions. 

Females, 

16 40. 

1 Male children 
' under 10 per 
10,000 of 
population. 

Hindus 

4,040 

2,642 

Musulmans 

4,017 

2,487 

Christians 

4,198 

2,488 

Jains ••• .«• , ... 

4,200 

2,161 

Animists ... ... 

8,752 

3,181 


come the Hindus. The Jains have the lowest proportion of children, though they 
have the highest proportion of women in the productive age-period. The Jains 
marry early but it is evident that early maternity is not common among them. 

i if. Age- distribution of certain castes. 

The particulars given in Subsidiary Table IV of the age-distribution of 
1,000 ot each sex in certain castes are of special interest in connection with the 
subject-matter of the next chapter*. Here it, is only relevant as indicating tbe 
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relative age compositions of the castes mentioned therein. The Goods are by 
far the most prolific caste in the State and next to them are the Lambadas who 
are also Auimists. They breed fast but die soon as shown by the fact that they 
have both very low proportions of persons living at the age of 40 and over. The 
Sayyed among Mussulmans and the Lin gay at amoug Hindus have the highest 
proportions of males past middlo age in the State. The two castes have only 
one thirig in common, namely, certain definite, though widely different, religious 
beliefs and their faith in them amounts to fatalism. This, no doubt, saves them 
from much of the worry to which people with a less absolute acquiescence ia 
things as they are, are exposed. The Brahmins have tho largest proportion of 
females at 40 and ovor of any caste. Tho Lingayats come second in the list. 
Both these castes have a large proportion of widows at these ages, and widow- 
hood seems to have the effect of prolonging female life. The Pathans and 
Shaihhs among Mussulmans and the Kolis among Hindus have over 400 females 
at between 15-40 years in every 1,000 of the sex. Theirs are the largest, propor- 
tions in the State. The two Musulmau castes, however, have relatively a small 
proportion of children under 10. It is obvious that the birth-rate in these castes 
is low as compared with most others in the State. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Age Distribution of 100,0C0 of each Sex by 

Annual Periods (all religions). 



Thi* return wm prepared from a few unit* taken at random in different part* of the State. It i* merely designed 
to illustrate the tendency of the people to pitch on certain numbers and not to how the general age distribution 
of the population • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II — Age Distribution of 10,000 op each Sex in 
the State and each Natural Division. 


70 and over 
Mean Age 

Telingana. 

« 0—6 
5—10 
10 —15 

16—20 


Males. Females. Males. Females. M 


5 


1881. 


Males. Females. 



i — 

40—60 

1,713 

60 and over ... 

680 

Mean Age ... 

249 

Marathwara. 


0—5 

1,364 

5—10 

1,218 

10-16 

1,077 

15-20 

8 

20—40 

3,264 

40—60 

1»834 

60 and over... 


Mean Age ... 

256 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Age Distribution of 10,000 of each 

SEX IN EACH MAFN RELIGION. 


• 

1911. 

1 - 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

^ Male*. 

Females. 

Males Females. 

. i ^ 

3 

1 

4 


I <5 

1 i 

8 1 9 


Hindu 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 —5 

• •• 

1,381 

1,518 

1,173 

o — 10 

... 

1,261 

1,267 

1,841 

10 — 15 

• •• 

1,133 

946 

1,810 

15—30 

•• * 

734 

766 

753 

20-10 

• • • 

8,1 7 L 

3,274 

3,1 77 

* . 10—00 

... 

1,784 

1,621 

1,778 

00 and over 

• •• 

546 

608 

468 

Mean Age 

... 

25*2 

21*8 

25 r 

Mussalman 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

0—5 

••• 

1 226 

1,369 

1,061 

5- 10 

... 

1,211 

1,269 

1,264 

10 — ir> 

|## 

1,137 

1,015 

1,260 

15—10 

... 

7Gi 

790 

768 

20 — 40 


3 191 

3,257 

3,282 

40-60 

... 

1,826 

1,643 

1,809 

60 and over 

• if 

648 ' 

677 

565 

Mean Ae:e 

... 

26*1 

25*3 

260 

Christian 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

... 

1,336 

1,588 

1,331 

B— 10 

... 

1,203 

1,413 

1,142 

10-15 

15—20 

... 

1,062 

728 

1,135 

931 

1,071 

719 

30—40 


3,900 

8.267 

4,302 

40—60 

• 

1,141 

1,861 

! 6) and over .. 

431 

412 

384 

Mean Age 

... 

24*3 

22*3 

21 6 

Jain 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0-5 

... 

1,066 

1,359 

984 

5—10 

... 

1,085 

1.201 

1,015 

10-15 

... 

1,123 

962 

1,248 

15—20 

... 

772 

805 

848 

20—40 

... 

3,356 

3,395 

3,413 

40—60 

*<*• 

1,970 

1,664 

1,989 

60 and over 


628 

614 

603 

Mean Age 


27*2 

25 6 

26-8 

Animistic 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 


1,621 

1,907 

1,377 

5—10 


1,560 

1,582 

1,538 

10—15 


1,183 

998 

1,288 

15-20 


668 

650 

705 

SO — 40 


2,915 

3,102 

3,112 

40—60 

• 

1,551 

1,263 

1,651 

1 60 and over 

602 

508 

4S4 

8 Mean Age 

at 

28*8 

220 

23*6 


T 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

* » 

10,000 

1,285 

1,445 

1,609 

1.322 

1,447 » 

1,261 

1,339 

1,328 

l,-«2 

*1,28 4 

1,117 

1,085 

895 

1,237 

1,C85 

778 

721 

777 

785 

801 

3,869 

3,236 

3,262 

3,271 

8,235 

1,659 

1,668 

1,518 

1 ,603 

1,634 

541 

506 

611 

500 

664 

2.V1 

24 3 

24*2 

2W • 

24*4 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,1 <S4 

1,393 

1,442 

1,105 

1,060 

1,386 

i ,262 

1,280 

1,180 

1,023 

1,11V 

1,011 

886 

1,179 

799 

743 

747 

801 

781 

604 

3,341 

3,338 

3,367 

3 334 

2,641 

1,619 

1,767 

1 ,593 

1,743 

1,821 

630 

582 

676 

628 

2,552 

25-3 

256 

25*1 

35 8 

25*2 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,341 

1,085 

1,186 

941 

1,460 

1,496 

1,107 

1,415 

938 

1,453 

1,234 

801 

1,188 

871 

1,181 

1/14 

689 

1,087 

660 

1.047 

3,275 

4,865 

3,276 

5,009 

3,173 

1,317 

1,154 

1,204 

1,280 

1,266 

823 

329 

399 

801 

420 

22 4 

24 0 

22*2 

25*3 

22*4 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

1,190 

1,072 

1,394 

1,187 

1,073 

1,142 

1,158 

1,022 

988 

1,080 

1,126 

1 .059 

915 

940 

8/5 

801 

769 

818 

790 

806 

3,457 

3,662 

1,961 

8,4 47 

8,682 

3,605 

1,750 

1,629 

1,916 

1,796 

i 

519 

565 

660 

612 

846 

85*7 

27*1 

25 e 

27*2 

27*6 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 



1,586 

1,501 

1,793 

• •• 

• •• 

1,480 

1,540 

1,456 

• •• 

... 

1,147 

1,190 

1,032 


1 

1 

881 

681 

672 


i 

M« 

8,215 

2,969 

8,123 


• It 

1,889 

1,7C6 

1,422 

ft# 

... 

452 

523 

f 502 


... 

22*8 

24-1 

1 23*8 

••• 

! 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Age Distribution of 1,000 of each Sex 

in certain Castes. . 




Males— Number per rallle aged. 

Females— Number per fiiille aged. 

i Caste. 

t 


0 — 5 

5—12 

12-15 

16—40 

40 and 
over. 

0-5 

5-12 

12-16 

15-40 

40 and 
over. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

C 

m 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hindu* 

1 Brahman 


)b5 

128 

84 

401 

232 

156 

183 

82 

35# 

370 

2 Dhangar 


157 

141 

106 

860 

235 

201 

181 

101 

882 

185 

H Golla 

... 

117 

165 

108 

866 

314 

178 

188 

108 

370 

211 

4 (loundla 

... ... 

144 

178 

99 

854 

225 

171 

123 

111 

883 

2)2 

5 Kapu 



166 

184 

112 

887 

301 

141 

166 

98 

362 

288 

6 Koli f ... 

, 7 Knmati ; 

... ... 

162 

144 

115 

870 

209 

178 

125 

100 

401 

201 


161 

129 

106 

867 

887 

141 

154 

98 

360 

247 

8 Lingayet 


170 

184 

118 

826 

252 

171 

125 

88 

353 

263 

9 Madiga or Mang ... 

... ... 

190 

144 

81 

366 

219 

200 

154 

74 

88B 

299 

10 Mahar or El ala 

... ... 

174 

148 

SO 

862 

226 

174 

148 

86 

889 

203 

11 Mahratta 


148 

187 

98 

891 

281 

140 

148 

96 

867 

248 

12 Mumier 


177 

136 

80 

899 

208 

170 

130 

110 

871 

219 

13 Mutrasi 

... ... 

168 

142 

76 

370 

244 

182 

122 

97 

J884 

215 

14 Rale 

... ... 

189 

158 

86 

346 

226 

178 

171 

67 

857 

227 

15 Telaga ... ... 



164 

151 

82 

871 

282 

171 

151 

79 

862 

287 

Musalman. 








i 




HI Pathan 



182 

142 

78 

41G 

287 

149 

142 

77 

409 

223 

17 Savyed ... ... 

... ... 

129 

142 

75 

398 

261 

184 

149 

87 

891 

239 

18 Shaikh 



146 

126 

98 

389 

241 

144 

130 

79 

406 

241 

Christian. 












19 Indian Christian ... 

... 

158 

167 

73 

888 

214 

177 

149 

76 

895 

209 

Animist. 












20 (iond 



801 

186 

68 

279 

171 

245 

147 

71 

371 

166 

21 Lambada 



245 

168 

78 

311 

203 

244 

188 

53 

889 

181 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Proportion of Children under 10 and of Persons 
()0 AND OVER TO THOSE AGED 15—40, ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES 
aged 15 — 40 per 100 Females. 



Proportion ot children (both Bexes) 
per 100. 

Proportion of persons at 60 and over per 

100 aged 15— 40. 

Number of married 
Females aged 15—40 

District 

and 

Natural Division. 

Persons aged 
| 15-10. 

Married females 
aged 15—40. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

per 100 females of 
all ages. 


1911. 1901 1891. 

1911. 1901. 1891. 

Males Females. 

Males. FemaleB. 

Males. Females, 

1911. 1901. 1891. 










10 

u 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 


[Telingana ... 

Hyderabad City 
Atrafibalda ... 


Karim n agar ... 
Adilabad 

Medak 

Nizaftmbnd ... 
Matibubnagar 
Nalgonda 
Marathwan 
Aurangabad •ii 
Bi 
N 

Parbhani 
Q ulbarga 
Osman aba l 


(Lininnigar) 

(R 


157 157 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI — Variation in population 

» 

AT CERTAIN AGE PERIODS. 


District and Natural 


Period. 

1 Variation per cent, in population (Increase *f de creasy— ). 

Division 

. 




1 


1 




i 


60 and 
over. 





All Ages. 

0—10. 

10—15. 

15—40. 

40—60. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

State 



1881 1891 

4* 

19 2 

4- 

269 

4- 

27 

4* 

170 

4* 

'oil 

4- 

30-1 




1891 1901 

— 

34 


142 

4- 

18*7 


28 

+ 

34 


12 2 




1901 1911 

4- 

200 

4- 

28*8 

4- 

3 1 

4* 

18 0 

4* 

18% 

8 

•f 

36 6 

Telingana ... 

... 

... 

1881 1891 

4* 

17 5 

4- 

255 

+ 

15*2 

4* 

216 

4- 

20*5 

4* 

244 




189M901 

4- 

47 


2-4 

4- 

138 


... 


... 


• •• 




. 1901*191 1 

-f 

21 3 

4- 

268 

4- 

119 


... 


••• 


... 

Hyderabad City 



1881-1801 

4- 

12*9 

4- 

68*2 

4- 

82-2 

4- 

48*8 

4- 

37*2 

4* 

40*") 




1891 1001 

4- 

8-0 

4- 

16*1 

4- 

24-3 


... 


• • • 


••a 

Atrafibalda ... 



1901-1911 

4- 

11*6 

4- 

12 1 

4* 

12*1 


... • 


• •• 



... 

•• 

1881*1891 

4* 

9 5 

4* 

14 6 


6*7 

4- 

2*1 

4- 

0*8 

t 

10 3 




1891 1901 

4* 

7*9 

4* 

0*4 

4- 

81-4 


••• 


... 


... 

Warangal 



1901-1911 

4- 

28 *6 

4- 

ivy 2 

4- 

8*8 




... 



... 

... 

18S1-JH91 

4- 

26*2 

4- 

34*1 

4- 

22*5 

4- 

27*0 

4- 

80*0 

4* 

23*6 




1891*1901 

4- 

110 

4- 

2-8 

4- 

18*3 


... 


• •• 


Karimnagar ... 



1901 1911 


4-9 


1-2 

— 

98 


... 


• •• 


\ 

... 

... 

18S1-1891 

4- 

16-5 

4- 

1.V2 

4- 

18 9 

4- 

15*8 

4- 

19-9 

4- 

14 4 




1891 1901 


8*8 


12-8 


0 '/ 

... 


... 


AdiUbad 



1901- 1911 

4* 

92 

4- 

115 

— 

4*7 


... 


... 



• •• 

... 

1881 1891 

4- 

7 9 

4- 

2-2 

4- 

18*3 

4- 

8*5 

4- 

14*7 

4“ 

7*4 




3891 1901 

4- 

17*7 

4- 

9*6 

4- 

16*1 


... 


... 


• •• 

Medak... ... 



1901-1911 

4- 

127*0 

4- 

146*9 

4* 

95 5 


... 


... 


• •• 


... 

1881-1891 

4- 

11*6 

4- 

37-5 

4- 

20-4 

4* 

27*6 

4* 

16-2 

4* 

SO-6 




1891-1901 

4- 

0 -5 


2*9 

4* 

17 8 


... 


... 


••a 

Nizamabed ... 



1901 1911 

4- 

87-3 

4- 

101*9 

4- 

66-6 


... 


... 




.. 

1881-1891 

4- 

107 

4- 

no 

4- 

17 1 

4- 

16 

4- 

11-6 

4- 

199 




1891-1901 


07 


in 

4- 

4*4 


... 


... 


... 

Mahbubnagar 



1901 1911 



104 

__ 

07 



21 8 




... 


..... 

... 

... 

1881-1891 

4- 

US 1 

4- 

45*3 

4- 

9*0 

4- 

287 

4- 

22 3 

4- 

58*7 




1891-1901 

4- 

4C» 

— 

5*3 

4- 

81-0 


MS 


... 



Nalgonda 



1901 1911 

4- 

5*8 

4- 

9-0 


3*6 


• •• 


... 


... 


... 

1881 1891 

4- 

26*3 

4- 

32*0 

4- 

15-2 

4- 

27*9 

4- 

29 9 

4- 

21*6 




1891-1901 

4- 

120 

4- 

5*9 

4* 

12*5 


... 


... 


... 




1901-1911 

4- 

49 2 

4- 

47*2 

4- 

58*2 


... 


... 


... 

Marathwara 

... 

... 

1891-1891 

4* 

16 7 

4- 

29*2 


81 

+ 

13 1 

4- 

12 5 

4- 

334 




1891 1901 


10*4 

— 

24 5 

4- 

23-8 


... 


• • 1 


... 




1901-1911 

4- 

18 6 j + 

31 2 

— 

4-8 


... 


... • 


• •• 

Aurangabad ... 

... 

... 

1881-1891 

4* 

1 

134 :+ 

i 

14*7 

4- 

7*5 

4- 

118 

4* 

12*7 

4- 

41-2 




1891-1901 


12 9 

— 

22-6 

4- 

6*7 


... 


... 


... 

Bhir 



1901-1911 

+ 

20 5 

4- 

34-8 1 

— . 

1-6 


... 


• •• 


MS 

... 

... 

1881 1891 

4- 

150 1 

4- 

19-9 

— 

7-3 

4- 

12*6 

4- 

21-3 

4- 

88 3 




1891 1901 


23 4 


83v 

4* 

4*9 


... 


• •• 


... 

Nander 



1901-191! 

4- 

28-4 

-f 

43 8 

— 

8*3 

i 

... 


• •• 


... 

... 

... 

1881 1'91 


0*5 


137 

— 

17*8 


18*8 

1 — 

11-9 

— 

6*2 




1891-1901 



20-3 

— 

34 6 

_ 

1*6 


... 


• •• 


... 

Parbhani ... 



1901-1911 

4- 

39 8 

4* 

61*7 

— 

2-0 


... 


• •• 


•a# 

... 

... 

1881 1891 

4* 

J7-5 

4- 

41*6 

4* 

81-0 

4* 

36-2 

+ 

39*5 

4- 

66*4 




1891-1901 


19*8 


32*7 1 

4- 

5 9 


• • • 


... 


... 

Gulbarga 



1901-1911 

4- 

207 

4- 

37*9 i 


15*4 


••• 


... 


... 

... 


1881-1891 

+ 

23-9 

4* 

5*5 j 

— 

40*6 

— 

17*5 

— 

14*1 • 

— 

2*0 




1881-1901 

4* 

14-3 


26 6 j 

4- 

78-0 


• •• 


... 


... 

Osmanabad ... 



1901-1911 

4- 

54 9 

4- 

121*9 

4- 

865 


••• 


... 


... 

... 


1881-1891 

+ 

19-4 

4- 

897 ! 


11*7 

4- 

14 7 

4* 

27*1 • 

f 

85 9 




1891 1901 !■ 


17 5 


27*5 | 

4- 

20*7 


.. 


... 


H* 

Ra'chur 



J 901 -1911 

4* 

18-8 

4” 

25.0 


89 







... 

... 

1881-1891 

4- 

28-5 

4* 

119*9 1 



132 

4* 

49*5 

+ 

67 7 - 

f 




1891-1901 


0*6 


17 4 

4- 

63*6 


... 


• t. 


•a. 

Bidar... ... 



1901-1911 

4* 

95 7 

4- 

918 

4- 

90*2 


... 


... 


•a. 

... 


1881 1891 

4* 

24*3 

4- 

20*8 

+ 

2-8 

■f 

11-7 

+ 

172 - 

f 

84 8 




1891-1901 


15*0 


23*8 

■f 

6*5 


• at 




• •• 

(Lingsugar) ... 



1901-1911 

■f 

161 

f 

24-0 


5*1 


... 


• •• 



... 


1881-1891 

4- 

28*9 

f 

145*5 

4- 

41 

4* 

79*9 

4* 

88*3 - 

f* 

85-8 




1891-1901 

4* 

8'2 


C*01 ■ 

4- 

93*6 


... 


• •• 


• •• 

(Railways) ... 

... 


1901-1911 
1881-1891 j 

4* 

776*3 


... 

/ 

... 


... 

... 


• •• 


• s s 

••• 




1891-1901 ! 

■f 

81*9 

f 

*75 9 ■ 

l 

214*5 


... 


••• 



• 



1901-1911 1 

• ‘ 


... 


... 


... 


... 


• •• 

wmmm 

... 1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. 

Reported Birth rate by sex and natural division. 



Noth.— Figures for districts by lex are not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. 

Reported death-rate by sex and natural division. 


Year. 

Number of deaths per 1,000 of total population (Ccusub of 1901). 

State. 

Hyderabad City. 

Telingana 

(districts). 

Marat hwara. 


Male. 

Female. 

Both sexes. 

Both sexes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1901 

... 

••• 

••• 




7-1 

7*6 

8*0 

6*1 

72 

1902 

... 

••• 

• • • 




6-9 

8*0 

8*3 

6*5 

6 5 

1908 

... 

SIS 





83 

8*8 

8*4 

6*4 

9*2 

1904 

MS 

• •e 



• II 


8*9 

8*3 

8*8 

6*8 

10*6 

1905 

... 

... 

• • • 

ess 



79 

9*2 

9*8 

5*5 

9*1 

i 

1906 

... 

— 

MS 

MS 

... 

• • • 

89 

10*1 

10*5 

8*5 

8*8 

1907 




Ml 

••• 

.1. 

8-7 

9*2 

9*8 

7-4 

9*0 

1908 

SIS 

... 

SIS 


• so 

... 

8-5 

10*7 

10*9 

7*6 

81 

1909 


... 


MS 

• SI 

MS 

8*2 

8*4 

8*4 

6*9 

8*6 

1910 

••* 

... 

... 

... 

... 


9-4 

8*6 

9*1 

7*7 

10*2 


Notb.— F igures for districts by sex are not available. Figures for the City a-e worked out from proportionate figures. 
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Chapter VI. 

THE PROPORTION OF THE SEXES. 

117. There is uo special Imperial table compiled for this Chapter but the 
Tables VII, XIV and also XI are the principal ones dealt with. Five sub-tables 
have been prepared to illustrate the main features of the relevant st&liistios. 
Sub-table VI could not be prepared as the returns of deaths contain no record 
of age. The subject-matter of this chapter is one of considerable interest,* and 
has been discussed with much display of learning and ingenuity, if without 
much practical result, in Census Reports for the last thirty years. The female 
population in most European countries is more or less in excess of the male popu- 
lation. In India, on the contrary, it is less. Why should this be so ? The 
answer to the question which most rea lily suggested itself, was that the female 
population wa3 not accurately enumerated owing to the disposition of the peogle 
to conceal their womankind. This explanation by itself has beon found inade- 
quate. There are three other sources which either singly or together may contri- 
bute to the elucidation of this sex-constitution of our population. Those are a 
large immigrant population, consisting mainly of malos or a couBidorable emigra- 
tion of females ; a larger number of male than of female births ; a higher 
mortality rate for women than men. 

1 18. Concealment as a cause of the deficiency of the female population. 

One of the reasons givon in the last Census Report of India against 
attaching too great importance to the theory of concealment, was that, if t hero 
was any concealment, it was more likely to occur amongst Mussulmans 
than amongst Hiudus, but Lhat in most provinces the former had a 
larger proportion of women than their Hindu neighbours. So far as these 
Dominions are concerned, the proportion of females amongst Mussulmans 
is less than that amongst Hindus, whether we take tho figures for the whole 
State or for each of tho two Natural Divisions. For tho whole State, 
the Mussulman proportion of females was less than that of tho J3indu in 1891 and 
iu 190L also. If these facts seem to militate again it one of the principal 
arguments brought forward against the theory of concealment, it has to bo 
pointed out, on the other hand, that by far the most numerous Mussulman caste in 
the Nizam’s Dominions, the Shaikh has a higher proportion of females than 9 out 
of 15 selected Hindu castes, few of which would be expected to cherish a dispo- 
sition to conceal their women. Among the3G 9 castes, are tho Ilrahmans and the 
Komati with 961 and 957 females respectively per 1,000 ihales as agaiu3t the 
Shaikh’s 972. Notwithstanding this fact, it seems probable that concealment does 
play an appreciable part iu reducing the number of the female population enumer- 
ated at the Census of this State. In the uext chapter on Civil Condition, 
reasons are given which suggest the possibility of some omission of supernu- 
merary wives iu polygamous marriages. It is sufficient to slate here that, what- 
ever might be the case elsewhere, it is impossible to discard altogether the 
theory of concealment in considering the question of tho proportion of the sexes 
in these territories. 

119 . Miffratioa. 

The outstanding feature of the Statistics of migration a* they affect 
the subject-matter of this chapter, is that the number of the male immigrants in 
the State exceeded that of females by 3,035, and tf/at, of emigrants from tho 
State, there were 36,379 more women thau men. In subsidiary Table I, will be 
found the proportion of females in the natural population — that is, persons born 
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within the State wherever they may happen to have been enumerated — at the 
present and tho two preciding Ceneu£v-s. Thee e propoitions are higher than 
those ef the actual population at this and tie previous Census but not than 
that of 3891. ]t is on tho face of it extrcordinaiy that a State which suffere 
frcm a chronic ecarciiy cl wnxien, should export about 40,000 of them in 
excess of ihe male emigrants. It is impossible to imagine any compelling cause 
for this drain on the womanhood of tbeso territories. The fact, however, is 
unquestionable, and it inducts tho doubt if, after all, Hyderabad is really so 
deficient in women as the statistics make out. This, again, goes to show that 
the iheory of omission should not be lightly set aside in dealing with the 
proportion of the sexes in His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions. 

120. Vital Statistics in relation to the Sexes. 

We have now to consider tho two most important factors of births and 
deaths as affecting the proportionate distribution of the sexes. First, as to births, 
it will he scf n from Sub-table II that the male population under one year of age, 
both of Hindus and Mahomedans, has been uniformly lower than the female, at 
every Census of this State. Not only that, but it continues to be so up to 
tho filth year of life. We have, therefore, to give up without further considera- 
tion the iheory oi a larger proportion of male births as an explanation of the 
deficiency ol women. Vital Statistics, so far as any are collected in the State, are 
on the face of them unreliable, more especially m the case of births. But even 
if, as shown in Subsidiary Table V for tho City of Hjderahad, there were actually 
more male births than female births, the greater mortality among male infants 
inclines the balance in favour of tho female within the first year. 

121. The Female Death-rate. 

The admitted prevalence of polygamy ; tho emigration of a considerable 
number of females in excess of males ; a population of female infants and 
children from 0-5 years far more numerous than that of males of the same age — 
these are circumstances which tend to throw doubt on the very existence of any 
deficiency in the female population in this State. Is there any other circumstanco 
calculated to neutralise their significance ? If there is, it must be sought only in 
a greater mortality of women. In the absence of reliable statistics of mortality, the 
only evidence; of the existence of such a factor is that furnished by the numbers 
enumerated at tho several age-periods. We have seen above that the fomale 
population up to fivo years of age continues in excess of tho male. Between 5 
and 10, however, the position is reversed and tho male population gains a 
dfleiaed advantage over the female. This preponderance is accentuated at the 
next five-year period. So far tho statistics of 1901 and 1911 move hand in hand. 
Between 15 and 20, tho female again leads in 1911, while in 1901, the male 
continued to maintain his advantage. Between 20 and 25, the number of females 
exceed that of males at both Censuses. The 1901 figures continuo this 
predominance at the next five year period. But beyond that, till the sixtieth year 
is reached, women remain in a position of numerical inferiority. These move- 
ments are shown by means of proportional figures in Subsidiary Table II. It 
would be against all experience to attach excessive importance to the precise 
age-periods, especially in the case of females, but the broad fact stands out, 
namely, that the male population above the age of 5 is in as marked excess of 
the female population of that age as it is in defect below that limit. It is evident 
that some influence comes into play at some point after the fifth year is passed, 
rendering the conditions of life less favourable to women than to men. Subsi- 
diary Table II shows the number of females per 1,000 males at different age- 
periods at the present and two previous Censuses. The fact that the number of 
females of the ages 0-30 at all tne Censuses is smaller than that of men, while up 
to 5 years it is higher, shows that the apparent preponderance at the age-period 
20-25, and less consistently at the immediately previous and subsequent five year 
periods, is due to aberrations in the age-record. Every woman in this State, who 
can possibly do so, would seem to have a fancy for returning herself as between 
' 20 and 25 years of age. These variations in tbe Hyderabad statistios confirm the 
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conclusion of the eminent Actuary, Mr! T. G. Ackland, formed on a study of the 
statistics of British India at the current census that “the general trend, as indicat- 
ing a superior mortality for female, as compared with male, lives in the early 
years, and after middle life, with an inferior mortality in the intermediate years, 
appears to be well marked and unmistakable.” 

122. The discussion so far has brought us to this point: There is a possi- 
bility of omission, especially of supernumerary wives of polygamous marriages; 
there is no ground for thinking that such deficiency of females as there is, is due 
to an excess of male births ; that even, if'thero were such an excess, its offoct is 
more then neutralised by the higher mortality of male infante in the first year ; 
that the large female emigration from the State is incompatible with the existence 
of a consideiable deficiency of women; and that the female rate of mortality is 
lower than male mortality except in the intermediate years of Jifo between 
infancy and old age. It, is evident that the rate at which women die during, 
this interval should be so high as to counteract, the effects of their superiority at 
the oarlier and the later age periods. This intermediate period is the period 
when women bear children, when the strain and stress of maternity, aggravated 
by drudgery at. the home and, for a large proportion of w omen, in the field, and 
by the almost total absenco of skilled assistance at the most, crucial period in a 
women’s life, tells heavily upon them. 

123. Conditions unfavourable to female life. 

Owing to the erratic character of the recorded ages, it, is futile to 
attempt, to take tlio question further on tho basis of the age statistics. For tho 
rest it only remains to add that most of the conditions, tending to produce a 
relatively high mortality amongst females, found r,o prevail in othor parts 
of India, exist and have full scope in the Nizam’s Dominions. The exceptions 
are female infanticide and neglect of female infant life. With a higher pro- 
portion of females than mnles at, every age under 6, these two causes of a 
deficiency of females are not to be thought of. The other conditions which 
cannot be less common in this Stab; than elsewhere aro (1) infant marriage and 
premature sexual intercourse aud child-bearing ; (2) a very high birth-rate ; (3) 
unskilful midwifery ; (4) abortions in the case of pregnant widows ; (5) confine- 

ment and bad feeding of women at puborty, during their menstrual period and 
after child-birth ; (fi) the hard life of widows, and (7) tho hard labour which 
women of the lower classes have to perform. The prevalence of infant and too 
early marriages is attested by the fact that there are 21 1,006 Inarriod females and 
6,792 widows under 10 years of age : 27,913 married and 1,258 widows are return- 
ed as being under 5 years of age. The number of married females under 15 
years of age is 623,339, and that, of widows 17,979. It is necessary here to add 
a word of warning. Attention was called in tho last Census Report, of India to 
the necessity of discriminating between the physiologically unobjectionable form 
of early marriages prevalent among the Jats of tho Punjab and the Rajputs, and 
the form of early marriage which was said to be the established usage in 
Bengal. In the former kind of marriage, the marriage is merely a betrothal 
and the husband aud wife do not begin to live together until after several years. 
In the latter marriage, there is no such interval and maternity is forced on girls 
not physically fitted to undergo ti e ordeal. There is reason to believe that both 
kinds of early marriage are prevalent in the State. Except where counteracted 
by an active, outdoor life, the tendency is for the less objeotionablo form to 
degenerate into the more objectionable one. Unskilful midwifery is an out 
standing feature of the conditions of female life here as elsewhere in India. With 
a large number of young widows, compelled by custom to lead a celibate life, 
abortions and suicides are to be expected. The other causes do not call for 
comment. 

124. Progressive increase In the proportion of females 

The proportion of the female to the male population has increased during 
ihe last decade. In 1891 and 1901, there were the same number, namely, 964 
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females, to 1,000 males, but at the present Census it has risen to 968. For the 
natural population it stands even higher. There are 974 females to every 1,000 
males born in the State, including those who were enumerated outside the State. 
No definite reason can be assigned for the increase, part of which is probably due 
to a decreasing tendency to conceal women from the Census schedules. The 
decade was on the whole a prosperous one from the point of view of the agricultural 
industry which supports the bulk of the population. The increase in the popula- 
tion under 10 years shows that the birth-rate wa§ higher and the increase at all 
ages shows that the death-rate was lower than at the preceding decade. An in- 
creased proportion of male births has been observed to happen in times of scarcity 
in some countries, tho classic illustration being the siege of Paris, when the short- 
age of *ood caused the direst distress, and when many more boys than girls were 
born ; aud perhaps the prosperous seasons of the last decade lad to the converse 
result uf an increase in the number of female births. The statistics of the male 
and female population under 10 years of age in the 1901 aud the 1911 Censuses, 
lends countenance to this proposition. Jn 1901, the male and female populations 
under this age, numbered 1,414,820 aud 1,393,701 : that is, there were 21,119 
less female childi'en than male. In 1911, the figures were 1,788,219 and 1,830,461 
•respectively : that is, there were 42,242 moro female children than male. 


125. Comparison with other Provinces. 

The number of females for overy 1,000 males iu the neighbouring British 

provinces is given in the marginal table. 
It may be pointed out that though 
the proportions for Madras, Bombay and 
tho Central Provinces and Berar, vary 
considerably from that of Hyderabad, 
the ratios for the Natural Divisions of 
these provinces which lie contiguous to 
this State, bear a more or less close 
resemblance to it. The proportion for 
Marathwara is 981 per 1,000 males. The 
nearness to it of the proportion for the Bombay Deccan districts, is unmistak- 
able. Aurangabad, Parbhani aud Nauder which are contiguous to the Maratha 
Plain Division of the Central Provinces have the highest proportion of femalos in 
the State. These facts show that sex proportions tend to bo uniform in blocks 
of areas possessing the climatic and other peculiarities which constitute them into 
a Natural Division. The subjoined map shows the number of females to 1,000 
males in each of the districts. 

MAP OF HYDERABAD. 

Showing proportion of females to 1,000 males in each district. 



Pro v luce. 

Number of 
females per 
1000 males. 

Bombay 

... 

... 

1)20 

Oeutral Provinces 

••• 

... 

1,008 

Madras 

... 

... 

1,032 

Hyderabad 

... 

... 
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126. Low Proportion of Female* in Telingana. 

Telingana has only 955 females per 1,000 males, while Marathwara has 
981 . The three lowest proportions in the State occur in Telingana. They are 
Nalgonda 944, Hyderabad City 937, Warangal 937 and Karimnagar 930. The 
City-born population of Hyderabad has 1,036 females for every 1,000 males. 
The deficiency of females in tho total population of the City, is plainly due to the 
large immigrant population which has only 660 females per 1,000 mhles. As 
the Capital of the State, Hyderabad City is tho temporary home of thousands of 
persons from the districts and from outside the Dominions, who do not bring 
their women with them. A deficiency of females is characteristic of most city 
populations and Hyderabad is no exception. But tho case of the districts is 
different. Of the three districts which have the lowest proportion of females in 
Telingana and, indeed, in the whole State, Warangal is the only one where the 
natural, that is, the district-born population shows a slightly higher proportion 
than the actual population. In Nalgonda and Karimnagar, where there is very 
little immigration, wo have populations which have a large natural deficiency of 
women. Karimnagar, indeed, offers exceptional opportunities to the study of the 
phenomenon we are discussing. It has the lowest, proportion of females in the 
State, it has few immigrants. There is considerable emigration to neighbouring 
districts but in about equal proportions of men and women. f,ts population 
consists almost wholly of Hindus, speaking Telugu. Unlike Warangal and 
Nalgonda, its Animist population is insignificant. On the other hand, judging 
from tho number of married girls at the age-period 5-15, there are several 
districts which are more addicted to infant and too early marriages, and yet have 
a higher proportion of women than Karimnagar. Nizamabad in Telingana is 
the only district in the State which has a preponderance of women, the propor- 
tion being 1,003 to 1,000 males. Imperial Table XI on which we have drawn 
largely in this paragraph, brings out. the fact that the excess in its case is due to 
immigration of females mostly from tho neighbouring districts of Karimnagar, 
Medak, Nandar and Bedar. In the native Nizamabad population, the malo 
element preponderates, the proportion being 993 per 1,000 males. 

127. A Probable Explanation for the Low Proportion of Females in Telingana. 

The normal proportion of females per 1 ,000 males is, as we have seen 
much higher in the Marathwara than the Telingana districts. In Nander it is 
998, in rarbhani 993, and in Aurangabad 988. Ail these districts are in the 
Aurangabad Division. The other district in the Division, Bhir, has a proportion 
of 978 and it would have a smaller one but for the considerable immigrant female 
population in the district. Aurangabad also owes its high proportion, though to 
a less extent, to a preponderance of females in the immigrant population, but 
Parbhani aud, even more, Nander, have a high natural proportion of females. 
Osmanahad among Marathwara districts has t.he smallest proportion of females. 
The threo Kanarese districts have proportions varying from 976 to 979. The 
re-constitution of almost all the districts during the decade preceding the Census, 
makes comparisons of the district statistics with those of the previous Censuses 
at best uncertain. It is well worth enquiring whether the higher proportion of 
females in Marathwara and the lower proportion m Telingana, are to any extent 
the results of the prevalence in the Natural Divisions of the two kinds of early 
marriages to which reference has been made. The proportion of early married 
women in Marathwara is higher than in Telingana; still the former Division 
has a larger proportion of women than the latter. Sex proportions have been 
observed, as remarked above, to be uniform in areas which form more or less 
uniform blocks. It has been pointed out abovo that the proportion of females in 
the Marathwara districts generally approximate to that of the districts which 
are contiguous to them in Bombay and in the Central Provinces. The Telugu 
Districts of Madras, which lie alongside of Telingana, havo come under 
special notice as having the lowest proportion of females in that Presidency. 
Mr. W. Francis discussed them at some length n his report for 1901. In 
his* report of the 1891 Census, Mr. (now Sir Harold) Stuart had hinted 
at the existence of “ Bengal customs of early marriage ” in some of the 
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Telugu district b. Mr. Francis carried the enquiry farther, and concluded that there 
was “ considerable ground for supposing that the deficiency of females in the 
seven districts (Krishna, Nellore, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Auantapur and 
Chingleput) is to no small extent due to the deaths among young girls which are 
occasioned by forcing maternity upon them while they are still immature.” Now 
all iheso districts, with the exception of the last, belong to the Telugu country and 
form one block with the districts of Telingana. It only remains to add that the 
features of the Madras statistics on which Mr. Francis laid stress, are repeated 
in the statistics of Telingana more emphatically than in those of Marathwara. 

128. Proportion of Sexes by Religions and Castes. 

At the pres >nt as in the two previous Censuses, the Mussulmans in this 
State show a smaller proportion of females than the Hindus. Moreover, while 
the Hindu proportion has advanced from 9 )5 in 1 901 to 1)71 at this Census, the 
Mussulman proportion ha« receded from 958 to 954. The Hindu proportion 
exceeds the Mussulman at all ages except 5 to 15. The lower ratio at this period 
may be due to the larger prevalence of too early marriages among Hindus than 
among Mahomedans. The statistics of the Natural Divisions, however, fihows 
that, in Telingana, the Mussulman proportion is higher than that of the Hindu, 
at most ages above the age of 5. In Marathwan, on tho contrary, the Hindu 
proportion is 50 per cent, higher. The Mussulman comes midway between the 
Marathwara and the Telingana Hindu iu respect of his proportion of female 
population. Another noteworthy feature is that, the Telingana Mussulman has 
at certain important age-periods such as 5-10, 10-l r >, a higher proportion of 
women not only than Telingana Hindus, but of Marathwara Mahomedans and 
Hiudus as woll. In the age-period 15-20 the Mussulman in Telingana has a 
larger proportion of women than his co-religionists of Marathwara. The infer- 
ence seems to he justified that tho Telingana Mussulman belongs to a more 
progressive community than his co-religionht of Marathwara, while in the case of 
tho Hindus the reverse would seem to hold good. 


129. Sex distribution by Castes. 

With the exception of the Animist Lambada, the Mussulman Sayyid and 
Pathan have the lowest female ratios amongst Hyderabad castes. The lowest 
Hindu ratio, as will he seen from subsidiary Table tV, is .<39 for tho Muthrasi. 
Tho Mahratta and the Dhangar, with 991 head the list, with the Lingayath 987, 
tho Koli 985, the Munuur 984 and tho Mahar 981, close behind. The Brahman 
and tho Komati, the priostl v and tho commercial castes, have only 961 and 9.^7 
females per 1,000 males. The Brahman proportion begins whh 9o9 at the a^es 
period 0-5, and improves to 995 at 5-12. Then it falls to 936, and continue- 
fallingto 774 at 15-20. Between 20-40 it is 911. The lamentable effects of 
too early marriages are writ large on the face of those figures. 


Female s per 1,000 Males. 


130. The Brahman and some other castes mentioned in the margin, 

differ from the general population iu 
having fewer female than male children 
in the first, five years of life. They thus 
start, so to speak, with a smaller capital 
of womanhood. Tho first three castes in 
the list have less than 900 female per 
1,000 males under 5 years and they 
have also the lowest proportion of males, 
amongst the selected castes, of all ages. 
But the latter proportion in all three 
castes is higher than the former, point- 
ing to a higher rate of mortality among 
men than women in later age-periods. The Komati and the Sale are but moder- 
ately addicted to infant marriages, judging from the proportion of married girls 
under 12. The Kapu has t much higher proportion, but still considerably lower 
than several other castes, it is in theRe castep, if anywhere, should we look 
for neglect of female children being an operative cause iu reducing the 


Caste. 


0-5. 

All age?- 

Kapu 


818 

958 

Komati 


840 

957 

Sale 

••• 

896 

950 

Munar 


944 

984 

Brahman 


9f>9 

961 

Karaiha 


978 

991 

Mahar 


984 

981 

Lingayath ... 

... 

994 j 

987 
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proportion of females to the male population. It is iu these and the five other 
castes in the list, that there is probably a larger number of male than female 
births. It is, therefore, with reference to these castes that it is least necessary 
to bring iu early marriages as the principal cause of a higher female than male 
mortality. The Brahman, the Mahar and the Lingayath, however, differ from the 
rest of this group, in that thdr proportion of females at all ages is lower than 
that under 5 years, pointiug to a highor proportionate mortality of wo. non than 
of men in the later age-period. It is also possible that neglect of female 
children is responsible for the deficiency in the first 5 years. Probably, also, 
all these oast.es havo a larger proportion of male than female births. It is a 
remarkable coincidence — to put it no higher — that the Brahman, tho Mahar and 
the Lingayath are much addicted to infant marriages. Tho Brahman has SI, the 
Mahar 27, and the Lingayath 23, married girls in every 1,000 females under the 
age of 5. The Koli (28), the Dhanger ( .4) and the Maratha (22) are the only 
other castes having similarly high proportions. In the case of these castes, infant 
marriage is certainly a factor in loworing the proportion of women at all ages 
below what it is at the first age-period. 

131 . We now come to tho castes which start with an oxoess of female 

children. Tho marginal table gives their 
proportions of females under 5 and foi» all 
ages. The most remarkable difference 
between this table and tho previous one, 
is that, whereas, in the latter, the pro- 
poriion of females at all ages was higher 
or. but slightly lower than the proportion 
for girls under tho age of 5, in this table 
all the castes havo very much lower pro- 
portions of women at all ages than of 

girls of 5 years ftnd under. IIow far this lavish wastago of womanhood, on 
the part of castes who start with a generous endowment of it at tho oarii -st age- 
period, is accounted for by an excess of female emigration, cannot be determined in 
the absence of data bearing on the castes of emigrants. For the same reason, it 
is impossible to say whether members of these castes from outside the State enter 
iu it in largo numbers at the later age-periods. But tho aggregate of migration is 
so small, that it cannot explain the phenomenon we are considering except to a 
very slight extent. There is no room to doubt that women in these castes are 
exposed to conditions exceptionally unfavourable to female life., Perhaps, the very 
surplus of females at the first age-period, is Nature’s provision to ensure a working 
balauce of women in the deleterious conditions prevailing in these castes. 

132 . The statement at the margin gives the proporiion of married females 

of all ages aud at tho ago- periods 0-5 and 
5-12 in these cistes. All the castes, 
with tho exception of the Madiga and the 
Telugu, have some ot the highest pro- 
portions of married women in the S'aie 
aud four of them are addicted in a large 
measure to infant and too early marriages. 
Tho sudden fall in the propor'iou of 
femalos to males at 20 and over has a 
melancholy significance. The Dhang&r 
who has the largest proportion in the state 

of girls under 5, has the lowest proportion of women past 40. The Golla, the 
Goundla, the Madiga, the Muthrasi and the Telaga, experience the same fate at, an 
even earlier age-period, 20-10. The Koli, notwithstanding that he tops the list in 
respect of the proportion of girls married under the age of 12, manages to avoid 
the worst consequences of the custom, no doubt as the consequence of his strenuous 
open air life. The statistics p >int, to t he other castes > a this table as the prol able 
region of most prevalence of the Bengal type of early marriage in these territories. 
It does not follow, of course, that it is unknown outside these castes. 


Marr ied per 1,000. 


Caste. 

All ages. 

0-5 

5-12 

JDhangar##* ••• ••• 

598 

24 

855 

Go .-la ••• ••• 

r» 71 

12 

271 

Gcundla 

611 

12 

273 

Koli ••• ••• 

585 

28 

888 

Madina ... ••• ••* 

538 

14 

254 

Muthrasi 

ft71 

17 

246 

Telaga ••• •<. ••• 

5J8 

10 

245 

1 


Females per 1,000 males. 


Caste. 

0*5. 

All ages. | 

Dhangar 

1,209 

991 

Golla ••• ••• ... 

1,165 

968 

Goandla ... 

1,134 

957 

Koli ... ... ... 

1,058 

985 

Madiga 

1,017 

970 

Muthrasi 

1 1 018 

939 

Telaga j 

! 1,007 

967 
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C flLA PTES VI— SEXES. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — General Proportions of the Sexes by 

NATURAL DlVISIONb AND DISTRICTS. 


DUtrict and Natural 
Division. 

" 1 * 

Number of females to 1,000 Males. 1 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Actual 

population. 

Na* ural 
population. 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population 

Actual 

population. 

Natural 

population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Stale 


968 

974 

964 

970 

964 

971 

Tellngana 

... 

955 


938 


958 


ilyderu- ad City 

... 

987 


980 


928 


Atrafibalda 

... 

962 


966 


963 


Warangal 

... 

987 


912 


986 


Karimnagar 

... 

980 


917 


943 


Adilabad 


978 


989 


994 


Medak 


972 


94 9 


966 


Nieamabad 


1,008 


983 


986 


Mahbubnagar ... ... 


968 


977 


976 


Nalgonda 


944 


886 


967 


MaiAthwara... 

... 

981 


989 


969 


Aurangabad 


988 


998 


969 


Bhir 

... 

978 


984 


956 


Nander 


998 


1,006 


981 


Parblmni 


993 


m 


961 

• •!» 

Gulbarga 

... 

976 


975 


972 


Osman abad ... 

... 

957 


976 


967 


Kaichur 

... 

979 

...... 

998 


981 


Bidar 

... 

979 


990 


961 



Noth.*— Figures by diafcriota are not available for columns 8,6 and 7. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Number of Females per 1,000 Males at 
Different Age-periods by Religions at each of the last 

three Censuses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Number of Females per 1,000 Males at 
Different Age-periods by Religions and Natural Divisions. 



AGE. 


Telingana. 



Mauathwaua. 

> 




All religion. 

Hindu. 

Musnltnan. 

All religion. 

Hindu. | 

! i 

Musaltnan. 


1 


i 

* 1 

3 

4 

5 

G | 

7 


0—1 ... 


1 ,062 

1,066 

1,089 

1,073 

' 

1,074 

1,118 


1 — 2 ... 

»»• ••• 

1,116 

1,120 

1,06!) 

1.097 

1,098 ! 

1,089 ! 


2—8 ... 

♦ ••• 

1,066 

1,078 

1,046 

1,086 

1,076 

’ 1,084-. 


8—4 ... 


1,085 

1,082 

3 114 

1,102 

1,1 il 

1,092 


4—5 ... 

... ... 

1,018 

987 

1,002 

1,006 

1,628 , 

1 , 01 a 1 

Total 

0—5 ... 

... ... 

1.064 

1,061 

1,061 

1,070 

! 1,071 ; 

1,063 


5—10... 

... 

970 

970 

1,017 

98 4 

I 988 - 

971 


10—16 .. 

... 

799 

793 

861 

846 

l 84 d 

844 


15—20... 

... 

997 

999 

1,027 

1,023 

j 1,031 

959 


20—25... 

... 

1,143 

1,162 

1,6 55 

1,196 

; 1 ,203 

1,138 


25 — 80... 

... ... 

946 

950 

942 

931 

| 929 

922 

Total 

0—30.„ 

... ... 

981 

983 

990 

1,002 

1,"03 

980 


80 — 40... 

... ... 

912 

911 

1,144 

972 

• 979 

95 4 


40—60... 

... ... 

876 

861 

848 

848 

880 

860 


60—60... 

... ... 

890 

916 

871 

908 

1 904 

857 

fi 

60 and over 

... ... 

1,028 

1,042 

956 

1,112 

1,128 

l,i '8.5 

1 Total 30 and over 

I Total all ages (Aotual 

popula- 

906 

916 

964 

949 

956 

922 

I tion) 

I Total all ages (Natural popnla- 

965 

958 

952 

981 

985 

955 

| tion ) 

... ... 

... 

i 


... •• 


.... 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV — Number of Females per 1,000 Males for 

Certain Selected Caster. 


Caste. 

Number of families per 1,000 Males. 

All ages 

0-5 

5-12 

12-15 

16-20 

20-40 

40 and over 

1 


2 

3 

! 4 

1 

6 

6 

1 7 

8 

1 

Hindu. 









1. Brahman 


961 

969 

996 

986 

77 4 

911 

1,1 18 

2. Dhangar 


991 

1,269 

926 

940 

1,279 

980 

779 

b. Golla 


963 

1,106 

808 

927 

1,178 

90f> 

948 

4. Gnundla 

... 

957 

1,184 

664 

1,082 

1,483 

894 

913 

6 Kapu 


9:8 

81 * 

1,180 

793 

915 

886 

1,150 

6. Koli 


985 

1,058 

851 

853 

1,171 

1,032 

949 

7. Koinati 


957 

840 

1,145 

879 

837 

987 

998 

8. Lingayefc 

... 

987 

994 

922 

781 

993 

1,108 

1,029 

9. Madiga or Mang ... 

... 

970 

1,017 

1,036 

888 

969 

855 

1.061 

10. Mahar or Mala 

... 

981 

984 

985 

934 

1,094 

1,031 

879 

11. Mahratta 

... 

991 

978 

1,070 

1,028 

892 

941 

1,012 

12 Mnnnur 

... 

984 

944 

936 

1,343 

588 

1,078 

1 ,038 

13. Muthrasi 

... 

939 

1,013 

80 J 

1,211 

1,365 

855 

830 

I4. Bale 

... 

950 

896 

1,060 

746 

1 ,002 | 

971 

958 

15. Tclaga . 

... 

967 

1.007 

968 

938 

1,049 j 

910 

9 SO 

Musalman. 









16. Patban 


899 

1,015 

900 

954 

934 

867 

847 

17 Bayytd 


912 

949 

961 

1,061 

905 

906 

815 

18 Shaikh 

... 

972 

957 

1,005 

776 

968 

1,084 

971 

Christian. 






j 



19. Indian Christian .#« 


942 

058 

847 

982 

1,116 

923 

890 

AnlmUt. 





/ 

1 



20 Gond ••• n* ... 

... 

987 

801 

780 

1,110 

1,519 

1.278 

960 

21. Lambade ... ... 

... 

862 

848 

928 

627 

857 j 

948 

762 
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CHAPTER VI — BEXH8, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Actual Number of Birthb and Deaths 

REPORTED FOB EACH SEX DURING THE DECADES 1901 - 1910 . 


(1) HYDERABAD CITY. 


( 

Year. 

Number of births. 

Number of death * 

Difference between 
columns 2 and 3. 
Excess of latter 
over former (+) 
defeet( — y 

Difference between 
columns 5 and 6, 
Excess of latter 
over former («f) 
defect (— ). 

Difference between 
columns 4 and 7. 
Excess of former 
over latter (+) 
defect (— ). 

Number of female 
births per 1,000 
males births. 

• 

000*1 

9[uraa 

$ 

’cs 

£ 

Females 

*5 

£ 

o i 

S3 

Females. 

13 

■w 

f2 

Number of i 
deaths per 
male deathc 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

' 

41,115 

35,920 

77,035 

41,099 

42,272 

83,371 

— 5,195 

+ 1,173 

- 6,336 

874 

1,029 

1901 


8,864 

8,299 

7,168 

8,629 

8,707 

7,236 

— 665 

+ 178 

— 73 

854 

1,060 

1992 


4,213 

8,673 

7,886 

3,734 

8,806 

7,600 

— 540 

+ 182 

•f 286 

872 

1,085 

1903 


4,293 

3.672 

7,965 

8,869 

8,887 

7,756 

— 621 

+ 18 

+ 209 

865 

1,006 

1904 

• 

4,809 

3,7H4 

8,093 

3,874 

3,842 

7,716 

525 

— 32 

+ 877 

878 

992 

1905 


4,666 

8,982 

8,638 

4,268 

1,816 

8,683 

— 574 

■f 47 

45 

874 

1,011 

1906 


4)212 

8,696 

7,908 

4,695 

4,873 

9,668 

— 516 

+ 178 

— 1,660 

877 

1,038 

1907 


4,102 

8,708 

7,810 

4,275 

4,638 

8,813 

— 894 

-f* 268 

— 1,008 

904 

1,062 

1908 


4,082 

8,47H 

7,510! 

! 4,961 

5,076 

10,087 

- 654 

■f 116 

— 2,627 

868 

1,028 

1909 


8,148 

2,999 

6,447 

8,909 

3,919 

7,828 

- 449 

+ 10 

— 1,881 

870 

1,003 

1910 

... 

4,086 

3,629 

7,716 

8,986 

4,249 

8,234 

- *67 

+ 264 

— 619 

888 

1,066 


( 2 ) DISTRICTS. 



. Year. 



Number of births. 

Number of deaths. 

Difference between 
columus 4 and 7. Excess 
of former over latter 
(+) defect ( — ). 

Both sexes. 

Both sexes. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Total 

.i. • •• 


* ••• ••• 

746,949 

844,669 

— 

97,720 

1901 


•ft# 

... 

60,029 

72,118 

— 

12,089 

1902 

• •• 


• • • Ml 

66,566 

70,071 

— 

8,505 

1903 


... 

••• ••• 

09,422 

84,824 

- 

15,402 

1904 

... 


... ... 

78,027 

92,199 

— 

19,172 

1906 

. 


••• ... 

70,648 

80,293 

— 

9,745 

1906 

... 


••• ••• 

74,416 

90,092 

— 

15,677 

1907 


... 

... 

76,326 

88,954 

— 

12,629 

1908 

... 


... ... 

81,912 

64,788 

— 

2,876 

1909 

... 


... ... 

87,850 

i 

84,879 

+ 

2,971 

1910 

! _ . 


... 



87,865 

96,951 

— 

9,596 
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Chapter VII. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 


13a. Statistics. 

Imperial Table VII gives particulars of tho distribution of the population 
by age, sex aud civil condition. Imperial Tablo XIV furnishes information 
regarding the civil condition of selected castes. Five subsidiary tables* are 
appended to this chapter giving proportional figuros by age, religion and caste. 

133. Universality of marriage. 

The outstanding feature of the marriage relation in India is its univer- 
sality. Religious beliefs and social opinion combine to press as many as possible, 
and as early as possible, into the responsibilities of the married life. Not that 
there is much sense of responsibility evinced when entering into the marriage 
relation. In the case of a large proportion of persons, inarriago comes at an age 
when they are incapable of an intelligent appreciation of its import. For the 
rest, the idea of prudential motives restraining or dolaying marriage would be 
regarded as impious. “ He who planted the tree, will see to its being watered 
properly” expresses the common sentiment as regards matrimony. Malthus 
would have been regarded as a hopeless lunatic if he had lived in India. 

134. Influence of Hinduism in favour of marriage. 

Hinduism provides mauy sacraments for a male human being, covering 
almost all important events of lile from birth to death, but, as it is popularly 
understood at present, it has only one for women. And that is marriage. An 
unmarried woman among the higher castes is an outcasto. Tho example of the 
higher castes is closely followed and imitated by the other castes. As for men, 
though there is not the same rigorous obligation imposed on them, public opinion 
brands protracted bachelorhood as disreputable. An unmarried man is regard- 
ed by his neighbours with something of the apprehension with which a mad dog 
is regarded by tho sane of that species. A popular Sanskrit epigram appraises 
the mischief-making propensities of an unmarried male adult as being equivalent 
to those of a hundred monkeys. Altogether, the religious and social influence 
of Hinduism is exerted powerfully in favour of the matrimonial state as being 
the only honourable state for men and women. “ Single blessedness” is appre- 
ciated in Sanyasis, or ascetics who have renounced the world, the flesh and the 
devil, but for the ordinary mau or woman, safety in this world and salvation in 
the next lie in marriage. In the case of a man, the need of having a son to per- 
form his funeral obsequies and, thereafter, the annual Shradh to speed his 
disembodied spirit on its way to Mukti, or liberation is, a powerful motive to 
marriage. 

135. The higher status of married women. 

In the case of women, a more immediate and potent reason is afforded by 
the gain in status which follows on tho birth of her first child in the domestic 
circle. In her “ Prince of Dreamers,” Mrs. F. A. Steel puts into the mouth of 
her Rajput heroine words which embody the very essence of the Hindu ideal of 
womanhood. “ Motherhood is something, widowhood is something, but wife- 
hood is nescience.’’ The Hindu wife who is not a mother, is the most despised 
of her sex. ** Tho Fruitful Vine ” on the contrary is the autocrat of her house- 
hold. The periphrasis used by husband and wife in referring to each other shows 
how much the marriage relation among Hindus is centred on the possession of 
off-spring. He is “the father of my Krishna,” aud she, “the mother of 
my Sit a ” to each other. So much for the Hindus who form the bulk of the 
population. 
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136. Moslem sentiment in regard to marriage. 

The sentiments of the Mahomedan masses are nearly the same, except 
that the metaphysical reasons for them, which seem so necessary to the Hindu, 
have no place in the Mussulman consciousness. For one thing, the Koranic 
Caching is entirely on the side of marriage and multiplication of the species. 
In the second place, Indian Mahomedans have, during the long centuries of their 
existence in this country, imbibed many of the influences of their Hindu envi- 
ronment. In the case of a large proportion of them, these influences are, indeed, 
part of the mental heritage which Mahomedanism has left, untouched. The same 
observation applies to Indian Christians. 

137. Statistical evidence of the Universal prevalence of marriage. 

The universal prevalence of marriage in His Highness the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions is capable of easy demonstration. Subsidiary Table I shows that 
there were, in 1911, 445 unmarried males and 295 unmarried females for 
1,000 persons of each sex. The corresponding figures at, the three previous 
Censuses were 459, 438 and 448 respectively for males and 312, 293 and 287 
for females. The higher proportion of unmarried among males is largely clue to 
infant marriages not being obligatory to the sumo extent for boys as for girls. 
Of 3,022,032 unmarried males in the State, 1,7 44,0 7 • > were under 10 years of age 
and if we take the next five year period, we have accounted for 2,385,590 of them, 
leaving 636,436 for the remaining age-periods. The smaller number of women 
in the population as a whole, and in most of the castes, the custom of enforced 
widowhood which condemns a large number of women often in the prime 
of life to a celibate life, the prevalence of polygamy, incurable infirmities, and 
occupations such as soldiering which impose a single life on males, are respon- 
sible for the celibacy of this last class. Of a total of 1,941,134 unmarried females 
1,612,663 are undor 10 years. The number of thorn under i5 is 1,817,151. 
The number of unmarried above 15 years of ;ige is 123,983. 

138. Infant and Early Marriage. 

Another feature, less universal, but equally peculiar to the marriage rela- 
tion in this country, is the very early ages at which it is instituted in manv 
castes and sects. There has boon for many years a great deal of controversy as 
to tho origin of infant and early marriages in India. The common opinion at 
one time among educated Hindus was that such marriages came into vogue in 
tho unsettled conditions of early Mahomedan rule when marriage was regarded 
as affording some protection against the violence of the conquering race, lint 
this view is no lougor hold, as it has boon conclusively shown from the evidence 
of writors on pro- Mahomedan India that curly marriages were prevalent long 
before tho banner of Islam was unfurled in Hindustan. Another theory pro- 
pounded by some Hindu scholars is that at some unknown period of the history 
of Hindu society, tho growing influence of tho priesthood was, from selfish rea- 
sons, exerted against, the education and freedom of Hindu women, with the result 
that infant marriage and enforced widowhood became normal features of Hindu 
social life. This is to mistake effect for causo. The illiteracy of Indian women 
did not precede the institution of early marriage, but followed it. 

139. Probable origin of the custom. 

In enquiries of this kind, it is well to bear in mind the lafe Sir Henrv 
Maine’s profound aphorism that no ancient institution ever came into existence 
except, under the stress of bouio practical necessity. Everybody admits that the 
women of the Vedio period occupied a position of absolute equality with men in 
respect of education and freedom of movement. There was no purdah and no 
infant marriage. The very Mantras , or verses from the Vedas, which form part 
of the marriage rito of the caste Hindus to-day, proclaim the fact that tho marri- 
ages for which they weie originally intended, were marriages between men and 
women with their sex consciousness fully developed. It is inconceivable that 
women brought up under the Vedic system would have submitted to tho mum- 
mery of infant marriage. It is evident that the later degenerate system was 
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devised in contact with a class of women accustomed to less exalted notions of 
their position in relation to men. The Indo-Aryans at an early stage of their 
expansion to the east and south of India freely intermarried with tho women of 
indigenous tribes. It was a necessity forced upon them by the conditions of 
their existence in this country. Now, it is well-known that several of th^se 
tribes tolerate a good deal of pre-marital license in young men and women. If 
tho Indo-Aryan husband wished to onsuro that his indigenous bride was free 
.from pre-marital contamination, the only course open to him was to marry her as 
early a9 possible before the age of' puberty. This seems to he the only satisfac- 
tory explanation of tho origin of a custom so entirely at variance with the marri- 
age system of the Vedic religion. Once tho custom came into vogue, it 
was bound to spread rapidly in a community which elevated puiity of 
blood to the level of a fetich. When the morality of a community declines, 
it has resort to mechanical moans of protecting the honour of its women. When 
once suspicion takes the place of confidence in womon, when faith in its 
womankind no longer beats with the blood of a community, it ceases to educate 
them, lost they might abuse their literacy to carry on love intrigues by means of 
letters. This theory of the origin of early marriage as a safeguard against pre- 
marital unchastity on the part of bridos taken from indigenous tribes, squares 
?o well with all tho subsequent history of Hindu society that it may be unhesi- 
tatingly accepted in preference to any other. 

140. Some facts in confirmation of the above theory. 

Attention may be called in this connection to the fact that the so-called 
marriage is, in several parts of the country, but a formal adoption of the girl to 
th ogotra or sept of the bridegroom and that the real wedding is (he consummation 
ceremony which takes place whon tho girl has attained the age of puberty. It 
is also significant that while women in ancient times were freely allowed to study 
the Vodas, in later times “women and Sudras ” wero linked together in 
a common disability as regards the study of the Hindu sacred hooks. 
A further fact which goes to confirm this theory of the origin of infant 
marriages is that the largost proportion of child-marriages is to he found amongst 
the Animists and the lowest Hindu castes as well as amongst, the highest. This 
point will bo further noticed when we come to deal with marriage by castes. 

141. Extent of the prevalence of early marriages in the State. 

Imperial Table VII shows that there were 9,592 married males and 27,913 
married females under 5 years of age. To these numbers should be added those 
of the widowed under that age, 318 males and 1,258 females. Between the ages 
of 5 and 10, 32,646 males and 183,093 females are married, and the number of 
'widowed is 1,590 and 5,534 respectively. These figures work out to a proportion 
of 10 persons married and widowed for every 1,000 males umkr ft years of age, the 
corresponding figure for females boing 29. Between 5 and 10, the proportions 
are 40 for males and 225 for females. About 5 per cent, of the married and 
widowed males and about 14 per cent, of the married and widowed females are 
under 15 years of ago. As compared with tho previous Censuses, there seems 
to be a very slight decrease in tho proportion of infant mariiages in these domi- 
nions. There is nothing to show that this 
is due to increased enlightenment or the 
spread of social reform ideas. Economic 
pressure, accentuated by the heavy morta- 
lity from plague, is probably the real cause. 
The number of married persons per 1,000 of 
each sex below 10 years of age at the four 
Ceususes is given in the margin. 


Married persons per 7,000 of each ses. 


Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 


27 

129 

1891 


20 

118 

1901 


26 

100 

1911 

... 

24 

116 


142. Enforced widowhood. 

A third peculiar feature of Indian marriage customs, as observed by 
certain castes of Hindus, is the custom of enforced widowhood. W hen the husband 
dies, remarriage is prohibited to the widow, however young she may happen to 
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be. (There is no corresponding disability imposed on the husband). Owing to 
the fact that the castes which prohibit the remarriage of widows are almost inva- 
riably addicted to infant and too early marriages, it not seldom happens that a 
young girl is often doomed to widowhood before she has been a wife except in 
a technical sense. The number of widows under 10, acoording to Imperial 
Table VII, is 6,792; that under 15 is 17,979. Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, thau 
whom there is no higher authority on a point like this, is of opinion that this 
custom is not sanctioned by the usage of the ancient Hindus. “ Widow- 
marriage,” he says, “was a thing by no means unknown even at 
such a late poriod as the beginning of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era, for, in a work written by a Jaina in 1170 of the Vikram era, corresponding 
to lilt of the Christian era, a story is told of a certain ascetic sitting down to a 
dinner along with other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up when he sat down 
and left their seats. He asked them why they had done so, upon which they 
told him that he had committed an irreligious deod in having taken the vow of an 
ascetic, before going through the previous condition of a married life. They 
then directed him to go away and marry a wife. He went away and demanded 
the daughter of men belonging to his caste in marriage. But as he had become 
an old man, nobody would give his daughter to him, whereupon he went back 
to the ascetics, and told them of what had ocourred. They then advised him to 
marry a widow and he went away and did accordingly. But in still later times 
the practice became entirely obsolete.”* The same distinguished Sanskritist and 
leader of the Hindu social reform movement is also of opinion that the custom 
of Sati or tho burning of widows on the funeral pyres of their dead husbands, 
though it prevailed in pre-historic timeB, had been given up in the Vedic period, 
and was revived later, probably at about the same time as the custom of enforced 
widowhood was introduced. 

143. Enforced widowhood generally found in combination with early marriage. 

The close affiuity which exists between the customs of infant marr age and 

enforced widowhood suggests that both 
might have had a common origin. The 
marginal table, abstracted from sub-table 
III, shows that tho communities which have 
the largest proportion of child-wives tend, 
other conditions being similar, to have 
also the largest proportion of widows. 
The high proportion of Mahomedan widows 
is obviously an illustration of the influence 
of environment and is also, probably, evid- 
ence of the prevalence of polygamy among 
them to a larger extent thau among other 
communities. The Jains are really a 
caste like the Brahmans, for social purposes, and their figures ought, strictly 
speaking, to be compared with those of Brahmans. It has been pointed 
out above that, the theory that the practice of infant marriages was originally 
adopted as a means of ensuring purity in wives taken from indigenous tribes 
given to pre-marilal license, is more satisfactory than any other that has 
yet been put forward. Might it not be that euforced widowhood, and the 
even more drastic device of Sati , were also brought into vogue, as means 
of preventing wives taken from indigenous tribes from returning on the 
death of their husbands to their original practices ? Theso strange wives 
would have had to be impressed iu all possible ways that they belonged body 
and soul to their husbands, in ordor that they might be entirely weaned away 
from any thought of their old surroundings, and completely broken to the 
monandrous system of marriage. 

144. Comparison with pr vious Censuses. 

A comparison of tne statistics of widowhood of this and the previous 
Censuses reveals a small but gratifying decline in the proportion of widows in 


Per 10,000. 


Religion. 

Married 
females undJY 
10. 

Widows, al 
ages. 

Jain ... ••• 

903 

2,037 

Hindu ••• 

1,272 

1,794 

Musulman 

206 

1,716 

Animist... 

634 

1,034 

Christian 

207 

1,094 


• Address to the Madras Hindu Social Reform Association, December 27th, 1894. 
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communities other than the Hindu and ( the Jain. The high proportion of both 

widows and widowers in 1901, extending 
as it did to all ages and every caste and 
creed, was the sign-manual of the dread 
scourges of famine and plague which 
left such a sinister mark on almost overy 
phase of the Census of that year. The 
proportion of widowers at the present 
Census remains what it was in 1891. But 
the statistics of widowers has no special 
significance, as widowhood for males is 
merely a temporary condition, except in the case of those far past then' prime. 
They simply mean that so many or such a proportion of widowers were not able 
to secure successors to their deceased spouses when the Census caught them 
on its schedules. The very high proportion of widows to widowers in the 
total population, shows that widowhood, though not onforced as a custom 
except by certain Hindu castes, is still in considerable voguo amongst non-Hindus. 
The position is best explained by saying that while, as regards widowers, the 
prevailing sentiment favours remarriage, as regards widows it deprecates 
remarriage even in communities which do not prohibit it.* 


Widowed per 1,000. 


n 

Census. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 ... ... 

47 

192 

1891 | 

41 

180 

1901 

62 

180 

1911 

41 

177 


145. Polygamy. 

In the whole State there are, according to the present Census, 21,937 
more married males than females. These are either married men who have 
immigrated to the State more or loss temporarily leaving their wives behind them 
in their Native Province or the husbands of women who havo gone to other 
provinces. The number of emigrants, male and female, as observed in Chaptor 
III, is in excess of that of immigrants, that of women far more so than thal of the 
men. There are 42,847 more female emigrants than immigrants of that sex. 
A considerable proportion of them probably found husbands outside those Domi- 
nions, but doubtless there wore also a certain proportion of married womon among 
them. What that proportion is, it is impossible to say with any degree of 
exactness in the absence of entries relating to civil condition or age in tie Table 
for birthplace. But supposing that the proportion of married women among 
them is the same as among the female population in the Siate, namely, 528 per 
1,000, the number of married women emigrants would be 22,623. From this 
number we have to deduct the probable number of the wives left behind by the 
married men among the net surplus of male emigrants. Taking 514 per »i, 000 
.males, the proportion in the State, as the proportion of married men among tho 
latter, we get for 3,433 male emigrants, which is the number in excels of that 
of male immigrants, 1,764 as the number of married men. Deducting this 
number from the estimated number of married women who loft theso territories, 
we get 20,859 as the net exodus of married women from tho State, which is 
very near the excess of married men enumerated in it, natnoly, 21,987. We 
get very nearly the same result if we deduce the proportions from the excess 
of male immigrants and female emigrants over the immigrants and emigrants 
of the opposite sex. The male immigrants exceeded the females by 3,035, and 
the female emigrants exceeded the males by 36,379. The proportionate num- 
bers of married among both classes, deduced as above, are 1,612 married male 


•Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal in “ Au Account of My Life " ascribe** the repugnance to the 
remarriage of widows prevalent among the higher classes of Musulmans to Afghan tradition. She writes 
“ One of the chief causes of this estrangement was my mother’s remarriage. This was an act contrary to the 
customs of the Afghan race, and the offence was aggravated by the fact that she had chosen to marry a man of 
an alien family. Asa matter of fact, Becond marriages and the remarriage of widows are contrary noither 
to Muhammadan custom nor to the Muhammadan religion. For a considerable number of years, however the 
Muhammadans of India had rigidly adhered to the custom cf the Afghans and this bad now taken such a told 
on Bocictv that any breach of it was regarded as a heinous sin. This feeling was shared by men and wort en alike. 
Even those whose ideas had been modified bv Western education never permitted second marriages in their 
own families, and np to the present day the practice is viewed with dulavour by nearly all Muhammadans 
of Afghan descent." An Account of My Life (John Murray, London, 1913.,; page 77. A striking instance of the 
insidious influence of tho sentiment against the re marriage of widows, is that of the Lingayat*. The founder of 
the sect, Basava, expressly sanctioned remarriages. Nevertheless, though they are not actuaslly prohibited, the 
community as a whole does not regard them with favour at the present day. Bee Edgar Thursten's Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India (Government Press, Madras, 1909), Vol. IV, p. 352. 
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immigrants who did not bring their wives with them and 19,210 married females 
emigrants who left their husbands behind them. The total of married men in 
the State who had left their wives or whose wives had left them is, in th’S 
case, 29,822, which also is very near the enumerated number, namely, 21,937. 
Whichever way wo look at the matter, it is evident that the excess of married 
men in the State is closely related to the statistics of migration. As a married 
man is fho possessor of at least one wife who was alive at the time of enumera- 
tion, an equation between the number of married males and females in the State, 
is possible only on the basis of practical monogamy. 

146. Relative numbers of married males and females. 

The statistics of married persons in the districts show an excess of 
married females in about ono-half of the districts and a deficiency of them in the 
District* whe •* thire it an e.romi of married females. Other halt. The marginal table gives 

the names of the districts in which there 

N married* * 8 au exce6B °* marr i e d females. In the 

females. other 9 districts, and in Hyderabad City, 

there is a deficiency of married females 

179,009 as compared with that of married males. 

25 o’o«g ^ we ta ^ e ^ ie excesB married females 

232,886 in the seven districts noted in the margin 

m ’172 t0 k® the result of the prevalence of 

246,839 polygamy in them, we shall be forced to 

infer from the excess of married males 

in others the existence of polyandry in those districts. But polyandry is not 
known to exist anywhere in these Dominions and it must exist on a large scale if 
the excess of married males in the majority of districts is to bear this interpreta- 
tion. The real significance of the excess of married females noted in some 
districts and that of married males in others, is that either the married females 
had been enumerated in their parents’ homes or that the married males had been 
enumerated in neighbouring districts to which they had gone on business or 
pleasure. The excess of married females in the seven districts is greatest at 
ages below 20, showing that they were either tender girls who were too 
young to be sent to their husbands or young women come home from their 
husbands’ places in the neighbouring districts, it may be, for their first 
confinement. Moreover, as territorial contiguity plays but a subordinate part 
in Indian marriages in which caste is the main consideration, the district figures 
aro not of much importance in forming a judgment as to the prevalence of 
polygamy in the State. For the same reason as that given in the case of districts, 
the statistics of married persons in each religion cannot throw much light on the 
point in question. Although, no doubt, caste is supreme only among the Hindus, 
persons of other religions are also more or less influenced by the sentiment and 
aro averse from contracting marriages out of the groups to which they belong. 
Even Indian Christians are not altogether free from the sentiment. Still the 
statistics of religion have more value than those of districts in a question of the 
kiud we are discussing. Subsidiary Table IV gives the number of females per 
1,000 males, unmarried, married, widowed. Only among the Animists and the 
the Jains does tho number of married females exceed that of married males. 
The former have 1,049 married females and the latter 1,003 for every 
J ,000 married males. Next after the Animists and the Jains, the Hindus have 
the largest numbor of married females, namely, 996 per 1,000 married males. The 
Musulmau proportion is 969 and that of the Christians, 960. The Animists, it is 
clear, are addicted to polygamy. Imperial Table XIV shows that the Gond has 
more married females than males, and the Lambada, too, at all ages below 40. 
There are only 16 married females more than married males in over 5,009 married 
persons of eaoh sex among Jains, and that too, wholly in Marathwara. Hindu 
married females, too, exceed the number of married males of the same religion in 
this Division. Imperial Table XIV deals with the civil condition of selected 
castes. Wo find that 13 out of 38 Hindu castes have more married females than 
males, and that this is the case with Shaiks, among Musulmans, and also with Indian 
Christians. The presence of Indian Christians in this list warns us against 


District. 

Number of 
married 
males. 

Medak * • ••• 


... 

1 76,817 

Nizamabad 



156,521 

Nalfconda ••• 



248,268 

Aurangabad 



230,631 

Bhir 



109,728 

Osmaimbad .. 



169,455 

Bidar 



245,138 
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placing implicit reliance on the excess of married females in these castes as 
evidence of the prevalence of polygamy among them. If it is to be assumed that 
for all the other castes which show a deficiency of married females, the missing 
wives are to be found outside the State, it is equally probable that the excess of 
married women in the above-mentioned castes had there husbands somewhere 
beyond the borders. The Hindu and Musulman castes whioh have a conspicu- 
ously larger number of married females than males may be addicted to pqlygamy, 
but it is impossible to say that the other castes are entirely free from it. 

147. Probable omission of polygamous wives. 

Tn the previous Census Reports the prevalence of polygamy in this State 
has been admitted. Mr. Mirza Mendi Kban, the Officer in charge of the Census 
operations in this Stato in 1891 and 1901, writing in the plenitude of his local 
knowledge, declared iu both his reports that polygamy obtained in these territories 
and obtained, too, to a great extent. He expressed surprise that, notwithstanding 
that the City coniaining the largest number of cases of polygamy, as also many marri- 
ed women engaged as menial servants in the zenanas of the belter classes, the 
proportion of wives to 100 husbands was only 97*. It is even less at this 
’ Census. In view of the uniformly low proportions of wives exhibited by the 
Stato it is impossible to think that, there has been no omission in the enumeration 
of married women. It is probable that a man with many wives, even though he 
may not think that there is any reason to be ashamed of it, may yot not feel 
obliged to enumerate each of his spouses for the information of the Census official. 
The enormous disproportion between the number of widowers and widows, 
especially in communities where infant marriage and child-mothers are 
uncommon, is in all probability to be attributed partly at any rate to the fact 
that, while the death of the husband in a polygamous marriage, widows at one 
fell stroke several females, the deatli of one of bis wives does not make him a 
widower. 

148. Polygamy among Hindus. 

Among the higher Hindu castes, a seoond wife is usually taken only .when 
the first wife is believed to be incapable of fulfilling the principal function, 
according to Hindu ideas, of wifehood, that is, of becoming a mother. The only 
other justifying reasons are those which would procure a divorce in communities 
where divorce is allowed. In either case, the first wife suffors a sort of civil 
death. She ceases to count in the affairs of life, and it may well be that she 
ceases to bo oountod on the Census schedule also. Very often the Hindu who 
has more than one wife marries a second wife, when his first wife is alive, against 
his own better and more humane judgment, under pressure from aged parents 
or the importuuity of would-be parents-in-law with daughters verging on the 
perilous age of puberty. 

149. Civil condition by Religions — Hinduism. 

The statistics of the total population of the Stato, which have been review- 
ed in the preceding paragraphs, are but the statistics of the Hindu community 
slightly tempered by those of other communities, especially the Mussalman. 
Not only does Hinduism claim a numerically overwhelming majority of His 
Highuess the Nizam’s subjects, but the ideas of social and family life which are 
in the air, so to speak, and insensibly permeate the consciousness of almost 
every community, are those distinctively associated with the Hindu social system. 
The observations made on the general statistics are, therefore, largely those 
suggested by those of the Hindu section of the population. 

150. Influence of caste in propagating certain ideas bearing on marriage. 

In the chapter on Caste, it will be necessary to explain how that system 
has become the medium for the propagation of certain sooial and personal habits. 
Amon g these are, universality of marriage, aud infant and early marriages. 
Negative aspects of this propagandism are the rooted Hindu antipathy to re- 
marriage of widows and to divorce. In view of the fact that the Hindu law does 
not recognise such a thing as divorce — though the Sudra castes have judicially 


• Oenaae Beport of Hyderabad, 1891, Part I, page 817. 
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recognised customs permitting it — a strictly qualified right to take a second wife is 
accorded to married men who have no children by their first wives. The ex- 
tent and the degree to which these ideaB are found to inspire the custom of a 
Hindu caste, is a safe index of itB position in the social scale. One of the most 
interesting facts brought out by the Censuses in several parts of the oountry, is the 
gradual assimilation of these ideas by castes which at one time were wholly 
untouched by them. Nor is the insidious influence of these Hindu ideas oonfined 
to the classes within the pale of the Hindu caste system. Mussulmans and 
Christians are also largely affected by them. Rather is it more correct to say 
that Mahomedanism and Christianity have been powerless to root out these ideas 
from the large section of their adherents who represent in themselves or through 
their ancestors, near or remote, the success of their proselytising propaganda. 

■51. Civil condition by castes. 

Th~ Hindus as a whole have, as might be expected, the largest proportion 
of married males and females of all the religious communities of Hyderabad. 
The actual proportions are 523 and 537 per 1,000 persons of each of the two 
sexes, those for the whole State being 514 and 528, respectively. But the 
above ratios high as they are, are the mean of those of several castes some 
Proportion Of Warned p,r \,ooo per, on,. of which have much higher ratios still. 

The palm in respect of married males is 
carried off by the Koli caste with 592 per 

1,000 persons. Next to it comes the Dhau- 
gar,577, Lingayath, 566, the Maratha, 545. 
the Brahman, 542, the Kapu, 538, the 
Golla, 530, the Koraati, 527 and tlm Mahar 
and the Murmur, 624. Such is the order 
of precedence in regard to the proportion 
of married males in each caste, as set forth 
in Subsidiary Table V. This order is not 
preserved when we come to consider 
the statistics of the other sex. Then, 
the Koli yields his palm to the Goundla who has 611 married females to every 

1,000 of that sex, to the Munnur, 607, and to the Dhangar, 593, and has to be 
content with the fourth place with 585. The Golla and the Muttrasi follow 
with 571 each, the Kapu has 565, next comes the Brahman with 556. Barring 
the effects of migration and polygamy, a higher proportion of married females 
than of married males, means that the total female population is less than the 
total male population. Only two of the selected castes have a lower proportion 
of married females than the average for the whole Hindu population. 

153 . The extent of the prevalence of marriage in a caste can be better 
judged by lookiugat the proportion of the unmarried than at the proportion of the 
married. For tho latter does not include the “ widowed ” who form a considerable 
proportion of the females iu most Hindu castes. The Munnur has the smallest 
proportion of unmarried females, and the Madiga, the Mahar, the Sale and the 
Telaga, the highest, among Hindu castes. Tho Brahman is pre-eminent in 
respect of the marriage of girls under the age of 5 years. Iu the next age- 
period, 5-12, the Munnar proportion of unmarried girls is reduced to 385 per 

1,000 females. The nearest approach to this figure is that of the Koli 
who has 596 unmarried girls of this age in 1,000 females. The Lingayath has 
the next lowest proportion, 603, and the Brahmin comes fourth with 633. The 
Munnur and the Koli may thus be said to be the two oastes most addicted to 
early marriage iu the State, with the Lingayath and the Brahman following close 
behind. The Telaga, the Mahar and the Maratha have the largest number of 
unmarried females in the age-period 20-40, namely 2 2 and 21 respectively in 

1,000 of the sex. The Telaga has the largest proportion pf spinsters at the age 
of 40 and over. A peculiar ioature of the statistics of the civil oondition of the 
Munnur caste, is worth notice. The proportions of unmarried, married and 
widowed, lor both males and females, remain the same at 20-40 and at 40 years 
and over. There is no other instance of this kind in Subsidiary Table V. It is 


Caste. 


Males. 

Females 

Koli ... 


692 

685 

Dhangar ... 


677 

693 

Lingayath ... 

... 

566 

550 

Maratha... ... 


545 

642 

Brahman... ... 

••• 

642 

566 

Kapu 

• •• 

638 

665 

Golla «•« ... 

• t • 

630 

671 

Komati ... 

• •• 

627 

623 

Munnur 

••• 

524 

607 

Mahar 

••• 

524 

543 

Goundla 

iM 

508 

611 

Muttrasi 

M9 

498 

571 
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as if there was a rule that no one, male ’or female, who was not married before the 
twentieth year of age, should be married ever after. Even such a rule, however, 
can not account for the constancy of the number of widowers and widows at the 
last two age-periods. 

«53. Infant and early marriage by castes. 

The castes which show the largest proportion of early-marrifed males 

are not invariably those which have 
the largest proportions of females, as is 
evident from the marginal statement. The 
Brahmans have the largest proportion oi 
young girls married under the ageo?5 but 
they do not marry their male children at 
that age to the same extent as £ve other 
castes. The Census Commissioner of 
India has suggested that a comparison of 
the relative ages of husband and wife as 
disclosed by the statistics of marriage by 
caste, would throw light on the practice, 
said to prevail in some parts of the country, 
of union of young boys with adult women, 
the father or some other relation assuming 
the procreating function on his behalf. 
Such a practice can be looked for only 
where the number of married males of tender years is in considerable excess of 
the number of married females at the Bame' age-period. The only castes which 
offer this opening are the Bhoi, the Dhobi, the Mangala, and the Munnur. Of 
those tho Bhoi figures of married males are in excess of those of married females 
not only at the .age-period of 0-5, but also from 5-12. It is obvious that 
in theso four castes the child-husbands would be often younger than their 
wives. Whether the practice referred to by the Census Commissioner prevails 
among them is not known. 

i54« That child marriages have como to be practically regarded as an 
essential feature of popular Hinduism, is clear from the fact that every one of the 
selected castes, in Subsidiary Table V, has a larger or smaller number of males 
aud females marriod iu the age-period 0-5. The Brahmin, the Koli, tho Mahar, 
the Dhangar, the Lingayat, tho Maratha, and the Munnur, hdve each more than 
20 females in every 1,000 married in this age-period. The extent to which’ the 
prohibition against the remarriage of widows, prevails in each caste, must be 
judged not by the proportion of girl widows, or old widows but by that of the 
widows in the productive period of life. The Lingayath has a larger proportion 
of widows at every age-period up to 20 then the Brahman, but from 20 to 40 
and upwards his proportion of widows is very much lower than the Brahman’s. 
The Koli who has about the same low proportion of widows at ages lrom 20 to 
40 as the Lingayath, has the largest number of widows of any Hindu caste at 40 
and over. The sentimental or sacramental reasons which had to the marriage 
of female children at tender years, do not apply to the remarriage of child widows. 
Widows past their 40th year have few chances of remarriage even in communities 
where it is not looked down upon. A man who marries a widow is actuated by 
practical reasons, and geuerally chooses a bride who is neither too young nor too 
old. For this reason, the proportion of widows at the age-period 20-40 is the 
only safe test as regards the prevalence of the remarriage of widows in any caste. 
The two castes which have the highest proportion of widows at this age-period 
are the Brahman and the Komati. It is evident that the restriction against the 
remarriage of widows, is far less common among Hindu castes than the custom 
of child marriage. , 

*55. Civil condition of Musalmans. 

Owing to the fact that child^marriages are far less common amongst Musul- 


Per 1,000 persons nndtr 5 yean . 


Caste. 

Males. 

Females. 

Dbangar... ••• ••• 

26 

24 

Munnur 

28 

20 

Maratha 

16 

22 

Lingayath 

14 

28 

Mfthftr ••• ••• ••• 

13 

27 

Brahman 

11 

81 

Oolla ••• ••• 

10 

12 

Koli ... ••• ... 

0 

28 
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mans than among Hindus, the proportion of married persons among the former 
is lower than among the latter. Subsidiary Table III shows that only 96 males 
and 266 females in 10,000 persons of each sex under the age of 10 are married 
among Musulmaus as against 255 and 1,272 respectively among Hindus, and 
that at 10-15, the Hindu proportion of married is 1,704 males and 7,114 females 
as against 606 and 3,246 for Musulmans. Child marriages, to the extent to 
which they are practised in the Musulman community, are not, it is evident, an 
established custom as among Hindus, but are rather the outcome of the fancy 
of fond parents and grand parents to enjoy the spectacle of their little ones 
playing the part of husband and wife. In the adult ages, however, the Musul- 
man proportion of married females is notably higher than that of the Hindus. 
In the r.ge-period 1 5-40, the number of married Hindu females in 10,000 of that 
sex and age, is 6,810 ; the Musulman proportion is 8,415. Only the Jains 
have a larger proportion of married females than the latter in this age-period. 
At 40 ana over, again, the Musulman proportion of married females is higher 
than that of tho Hindus. But the most remarkable feature of the Musulman 

statistics of civil condition v is the compa- 
ratively large proportion of widows. 
The marginal table gives the proportion 
of married and widowed females, for All 
Religions, for Hindus and for Musul- 
inans. It shows that the Musulman pro- 
portion of widows to married females 
was higher thau that of Hindus, and of 
All Religions taken together, not only 
at this but at all previous Censuses with 
the exception of that of 1901. This 
seems to show that widowhood is a more 
common incident of marriage among Musulmans than among the Hindus. 
There is only one community with a larger proportion of widows to married 
women, namoly, the Jains. An analysis of the proportionate figures at the 
several age-periods, shows that this relatively higher proportion of widows to mar- 
ried woman, prevails up to the age of 40. At 5-10, the Hindu has 242 married 
females and 7 widows for every one thousand of the sex ; the Musulman has only 
51 of the former, but he has 4 of the latter. At the latter rate, the Hindu should 
have 20 widows at the same age-period. At the next age-periods up to 40 years 
there is the same disproportionately large number of widows among Musulmaus. 
Subsidiary Table IV affords further proof of this phenomenon. It snows that for 
every 1,000 widowers, there are 4,154 widows among Hindus and 4,436 widows 
mong Musulmans. The latter have, relatively to widowers, the largest number 
of widows of any community in the State. The Musulmans, as a class, are 
physically and materially better off than the Hindus, as shown by the fact that 
they suffered less from famine than the latter, and this excessive proportion of 
widows as compared with wives and widowers, seems to confirm the surmise that 
there has been some omission of wives of polygamous marriages at the Census 
enumeration. 

156. Civil condition of Jains. 

For the largest proportions of widowhood, however, we have to turn to 
the statistics of the J ain community. The Hindu community embraces many 
castes with varying customs of marriage. The Jains are a caste rigidly adhering 
to the customs of infant marriage and enforced widowhood in their most exag- 
gerated form. They have by far the largest proportion of widowers as well as 
widows of any religious community in the State, 84 in 1,000 males and 204 in 
1,000 females as against 41 and 177 respectively for all religions. The largo 
proportion of widowhood points to an exceptionally high mortality at all ages 
and among both sexes. 

157. Christians. 

The proportion of married persons in the community of Christians has 
steadily increased since 1881, except for a setback at the last Census, the cause 
of which is sufficiently obvious from the fact that the proportion of widowed at 


Married and widowed per 1,000 fern alee. 


Denomination. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1 

a 

a 

Widowed. 

i 

h 

H 

* 

Widowed. 

Married. 

i 

1 

s 

E* 

Married. 

Widowed. 

All Religions .. 

621 

192 

627 

180 

499 

189 

128 

177 

Hindus 

626 

193 

633 

179 

504 

190 

527 

179 

Mussulman! .. 

468 

192 

476 

184 

457 

178 

479 

171 
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that Census was higher than that of th i three other Censuses of this State. As 
the converts become consolidated into a community, they naturally reproduce 
'he customs of the community from which they are drawn. Child marriages 
are not unknown among Christians, though, of course, thoy do not prevail 
amongst them to the same extent as among .Hindus. The Hindus hr,ve 
11 males and 31 females in every 1,000 persons under the age of 5 in the married 
state; the Christian proportions are 5 and 8. In the next age-period, 5-10, 
IS males and 36 females in 1,000 of each sex are married. That the marriage state 
is not quite so universal among Christians as among other communities, is evident 
from the fact that 72 females in 1,000 at between tho 20th and 40th year are 
unmarried, (he corresponding figure for All Religious being 27. The number of 
married females for 1,000 married males amongst Christians is the lowest of that 
for any community in the State, which shows that this community has a large ( 
proportion of immigrant males than the others. This is especially the oase in 
iSarathwara. 

158. Animists and Marriage. 

The proportion of married persons amongst Animists, unlike that among 
Christians, has steadily and largely decreased during the lust 20 years. In 1891, 
there were 5.58 married males and 550 married females respectively, in 1,000 per- 
sons of each sex. In 1901, they fell to 483 and 496, and at the present Census 
they are 4 09 and 467. The fall at some of the age-periods is most remarkable. 
Thus at 15-20 ihe number of married males in 1891 was 601, in 1901 it was 
408 ; in 1911 it is 180. Only in the age-periods, 40-60 and 60 and over, do tho 
proportions show increases over those at the 1901 Census. The proportion of 
married females is higher than in 1901 at the two preceding age-periods also. 
It seems improbable that there has beon any sudden change in the notions 
regarding marriago prevalent among the Animists. It is likely that with the 
younger genet aliens of married men especially, it is becoming the fashion to 
adopt Hindu ideas of marriage and to pass as "Hindus. The married AnimiBt 
is under a strange temptation to pass for a Hindu than the unmarried one. His 
wife or wives would, by adopting the Hindu name tyidgods, appreciably advance 
in the estimation ot village womanhood. When her child is ill she could have 
the services of the local magic-man. In several other ways tho advantages of 
belonging (0 an ancient established religion would b© more apparent to women 
than to men. And the transition is so easy. No reoantation of old beliefs or 
customs is demanded. The woman has merely to put on the red Kunkum 
symbol of Hindu womanhood on her forehead and, if not a widow, a few glass 
or other cheap ( angles on her wrists. Child marriages are fairly common in the 
community. There is evidently no restriction on the remarriage of widows. 
*fhe Animists have the smallest proportion of widows in the population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Distribution by Civil Condition 
of 1,000 of each Sex, Religion and Main Age-period 
AT EACH OF THE LAST FOUR CENSUSES. 


Religion, Sex and Age. 


All religions. 


Males 

0 — 5 ... 
5 — 10 ... 

10—15 ... 

ir> — 20 ... 

20—40 ... 
40—60 ... 

00 and over 


Females ... 

0—5 ... 

6—10 ... 
10—15 ... 

15—20 ... 
20—40 ... 
40—60 ... 

60 and over 


Hindu. 


Males 

0—5 ... 

6—10 ... 
10—15 ... 
16—20 ... 
20—40 ... 
40—60 ... 

60 and over 


Females ... 
0—5 

6 -10 ... 
10-16 ... 
15—20 ... 

20—10 ... 
40—60 ... 
60 and over 


Musalman. 


Unmarried. 


1911. 1901. 1891. 1881 


Married. 


1911. 1901. 1891. 1881. 


Widowed. 


Males 

... 

••• 

... 

499 

0—5 

IM 


Ml 

997 

6—10 



• •1 

982 

10—15 

!•« 

9 

• « * 

985 

16-20 

Ml 

Ml' 

#|# 

821 

20—40 

• •• 

• • • 

••• 

248 

40—60 


• • • 

Ml 

41 

60 and over 

Ml 

... 

81 

Females 

III 

••• 

367 

0—5 


••1 


996 

6-10 


lit 

... 

945 

10—16 


• M 


664 

16—20 


• I • 

••• 

214 

20—40 


*«« 

... 

41 

40—60 



••• 

20 

60 and over 

III 

••• 

i ** 


446 

990 

960 

819 

698 

136 

31 

27 


205 

971 

776 

326 

75 

27 

19 

18 


436 

989 

957 

824 

558 

117 

‘29 

26 


284 

968 

751 

270 

54 

25 

19 

17 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I, — Distribution by Civil Condition 
op 1,000 op each Sex, Religion and Main Age-period 

AT EACH OP THE LAST FOUR CENSUSES, 


Religion, Sex and Age. 

Unmarried. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

Anlmlst. 




i 


Males ... 

... 

•a. 

564 

474 

427 


0—5 ... 

.a. 

a« « 

991 

981 

981 


5-10 ... 

• •• 

aaa 

978 

960 

931 


10—15 ... 


•a# 

9^2 

808 

746 


15—20 ... 



814 

664 

885 


20 — 40 ... 

M# 

• •• 

272 

132 

74 


40-60 ... 


aaa 

86 

29 

18 


60 and over 

aaa 


34 

42 

12 


Females 

• •a 

... 

480 

870 

844 


0—5 ... 

• • • 


98 ‘I 

967 

979 


5-10 ... 

at • 

... 

878 

858 

911 


10-3 5 ... 

•81 

.. . 

750 

508 

899 


15-20 ... 


„ 

217 

228 

70 


20 — 40 ... 

• • • 

... 

35 

84 

14 


40—60 ... 


... 

18 

87 

8 


60 and over 

... 

... 

26 

18 

10 


Christian. 






Males ... 

... 

... 

684 

636 

618 

673 

0—5 ... 



995 

998 

996 

1 001 

6—10 ... 



986 

990 

981 

> WJL 

io- ir, ... 


... 

964 

969 

968 

960 

15—20 ... 

... 


859 

898 

879 

901 

20 — 40 ... 

... 

... 

434 

5V2 

592 

655 

40—60 ... 


... 

46 

104 

60 

116 

60 and over 

... 

... 

85 

41 

34 

58 

Females 

... 

... 

443 

480 

464 

482 

0—5 ... 



992 

996 

989 

J- 985 

5—10 ... 

aa • 

.. • 

962 

958 

971 


10—15 ... 

«•* 

... 

777 

917 

| 881 

890 

16—20 ... 

tfl 

...1 

831 

413 

! 423 

424 

20—40 ... 


aaa 

72 

119 

105 

118 

40—60 ... 

• •• 

aa 

45 

62 

38 

51 

60 and over 

••• 

aaa 

29 

16 

48 

64 

Jain. 







Males ... 

**» 

aaa 

I 448 

442 

418 

382 

0—6 ... 

9m 1 

... 

964 

980 

988 

| 855 

6—10 

M 


947 

961 

965 

10—16 .. 

•It 

.. 

860 

848 

809 

777 

15—20 ... 

• •• 

... 

682 

598 

672 

618 

20—40 ... 


... 

, 286 

214 

188 

164 

.40— 60 ••• 

»•« 

... 

85 

78 

71 

46 

60 and over 

• •• 

... 

78 

67 

47 

15 

.Females 

• •• 

aaa 

278 

269 

262 

2S0 

0-6 ... 

• •• 

aaa 

978 

969 

977 

t 817 

5—10 ... 

••a 

aai 

822 

791 

783 


10—16 ... 

f#| 

aaa 

556 

859 

812 

250 

116—20 ... 

••• 

aaa 

40 

18 

26 

60 

20 — 40 ... 

N» 

aaa 

90 

21 

11 

48 

40-60 ... 

888 

aaa 

18 

9 

5 

9 

60 and over 

aaa 

aaa 

10 

22 

18 

S 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution by Civil Condition op 1,000 of each 
Sex at certain ages in each Religion and Natural Division. 



Musalman 

499 

464 

Animist 

684 

409 

Christian ... 

684 

H92 

Jain 

448 

488 

Telingana. 



All religions 

m 

498 


M awl man 


Christian 
Jain ... 


Marathwara. 


All religion! 


Musalman 

Animist 

Christian 


FEMALES. 


40 and over. 



All religions 


Musalman ... 
AnimlBt • II « 

Christian ... 

Jam ... ... 

Tellogias. 

All religions 


Musslmm ... ... 

Animist 

Christian ... 

Jilu... «*• ... 

4 Marathwara* 

All religions «*. 


278 618 804 978 


761 
946 

878 1119 I 8 
968 
888 


811 509 
801 688 
366 469 
483 4H6 
466 483 
968 597 


878 647 

167 T 50 
849 ] 481 
40) 

686 
878 I 616 


180 981 

176 979 

176 997 

108 
118 I 996 
381 891 


174 I 960 
Ilf 


8 | 894 

864 
667 


11 77 864 



19 877 

18 878 609 

30 813 587 

21 663 477 

498 498 

846 648 


368 600 

878 605 

8*7 688 

606 
461 
» I 884 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— DisTRipuTioN by Main Age-periods and Civil 
Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion. 


RKrTriTfiw and 

Male!. 

Females. 


Unmarried. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

• 

Widowed. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

i 

All religions 

4,446 

5,143 

411 

2,951 

5,281 

1,768 

0—10 

0,753 

236 

11 

8,810 

1,158 

37 

10-15 

8,888 

1,558 

54 

3,256 

6,565 

179 

IB — 40 

2,219 

7,525 

256 

363 

8,657 

• » 980 

40 and over 

297 

8,409 

1,294 

189 

8,770 

6,041 

Hindu 

4,344 

5,236 

420 

2,840 

5,366 

1,794 

0-10 

«,784 

255 

11 

8,688 

1,272* 

40 

10-15 

8,240 

1,704 

56 

2,696 

7,114 

190 

15—40 

2,000 

7,788 

262 

2,399 

6,810 

791 

40 and over ... 

282 

8,396 

1,322 

187 

8,725 

6.0S8 

Musalman 

4,987 

4,644 

369 

3,568 

4,717 

1,715 

0-10 

9,897 

96 

7 

9,717 

266 

17 

10-16 

9,353 

606 

41 

6,642 

3,246 

112 

15-40 

3,583 

6,207 

210 

760 

8,415 

885 

40 and over 

388 

8,481 

1,180 

199 

8*938 

5 $08 

Animist 

5.643 

4,084 

273 

4,296 

4,670 

1,034 

0-10 

9,858 

186 

6 

9,822 

659 

19 

10-15 ... 

9,522 

619 

69 

7,499 

2,412 

89 

15-40 

8,144 

1,801 

55 

2,165 

7,678 

162 

40 and over 

853 

8,783 

914 

208 

6,018 

4,774 

Christian 

5,837 

3,921 

242 

4,431 

4,475 

1,004 

0-10 

9,901 

89 ' 

6 

9,784 

207 

9 

10-15 

9,642 

648 

10 

7,772 

2,200 

28 

15—40 

5,006 

4,879 

115 

1,298 

8,111 

691 

40 and over 

483 

8,572 

995 

409 

4,549 

6,042 

Jain ... 

4,286 

4,913 

801 

2,779 

5,184 

2,037 

0-10 

9,557 

426 

17 

9,028 

908 

74 

10—15 

8,604 

1,807 

89 

8,559 

6,806 

1315 

15 — 40 ... ••• 

8,011 

6,491 

. 498 

288 

8,468 

1,294 

40 and over 

830 

6,790 

2,380 

119 

8,465 

6,416 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Proportion of the Skxf.h by Civil Condition at 

CERTAIN AGES FOR RELIGIONS AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 








Number of 

Females per 1,00 

) M.iLKS. 








111 agei 

i. 


0-10 



11) — IE 



16-41 


40 and over. 

Natural Division and 
Religion. 


i 

1 

s 

CJ 

& 

Married. 

| Widowed. 

i 

'£ 

08 

a 

0 

D 

Married. 

Widowed . 

Unmarried. 1 

■s 

•g 

i Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

*8 

i 

a 

a 

D 

! Married. 

i ! 

Widowed. 

1 


2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16* 

State. 

All religions... 


642 

994 

4,161 

925 

4,996 

8,660 

819 

8,462 

2,692 

164 

1,150 

8,836 

587 

418 

4,305 

Hindu... 

... 

686 

996 

4,154 

914 

5,109 

3,658 

268 

8 416 

2,772 

154 

1,128 

8,868 

616 

411 

4,282 

Mnaalman ... ... 

... 

682 

969 

4,486 

1,006 

2,888 

2,526 

606 

4,668 

2,888 

204 

1,324 

3,885 

460 

415 

4,648 

Animist 

... 

698 

1,049 

960 

3,481 

951 

4,892 

8,077 

622 

8,018 

1,168 

287 

8,806 

2,618 

468 

452 

4,100 

Christian 

... 

688 

8,806 

1,012 

2,406 

1,760 

724 

5,679 

2,667 

197 

1,268 

8,917 

707 

898 

8,796 

2,142 

Jain 

... 

662 

1,008 

2,208 

1,018 

2,287 

4,750 

321 

8,741 

1,182 

73 

1,208 

2,398 

118 

406 

Teliogana 

All religions 


688 

990 

4,988 

948 

6,884 

6,875 

318 

4,758 

5,679 

146 

1,161 

6,017 

60S 

> 

407 

4,580 

Hindu 

... 

630 

990 

4,712 

934 

5,448 

6,713 

267 

4,747 

6,825 

188 

1,129 

5,246 

656 

406 

4,560 

Musa! man 

... 

676 

998 

4,884 

1,024 

2,487 

2,588 

691 

6,829 

8,008 

3,981 

193 

1,484 

4,203 

868 

897 

6,020 

Animist... ... 

... 

693 

1,058 

8,697 

961 

4,892 

8,077 

636 

1,200 

163 

1,416 

2,172 

472 

465 

4,300 

Christian 

... 

617 

981 

3,945 

1,086 

2,614 

1,000 

750 

8,667 

7,000 

188 

1,841 

4,167 

684 

402 

3,889 

Jain ... ... ... 

... 

588 

851 

2,000 

758 

16,600 

966 

4,000 

•as 

70 

1,020 

1,900 

1,000 

287 

1,848 

Marat hwara. 
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All religions 

•«« 

647 

997 

8*569 

905 

4,802 

2,894 

319 

2,740 

1,955 
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1,140 

8,118 

574 

420 

4,073 

Hindu 
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641 

1,001 

3,787 

898 

4,618 

3,936 

282 

2,667 

1,965 
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1,128 

8,070 
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418 

4,069 

Mnaalman 

•m 
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4,146 
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528 

4,058 

2,016 
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1,244 

8,662 
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Animist ... 
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749 

1,016 

2,771 
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1,686 

1,571 

464 

8,059 

929 
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1,810 
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402 

422 

1,181’ 

Christian ... 

Ml 
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698 

8,982 

966 

j 2,272 

2,000 i 
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8,828 

600 

877 

1,068 

8,108 
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3,406 

Jain ... ... ... 

Ml 

668 

1,0X1 

2,218 

1,018 

9,287 

4,750 
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8,784 

1,091 

73 

1,212 

2,415 
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411 
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CHAPTER VII— CIVIL CONDITION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution by Civil Condition op 1,000 of each 
Sex at certain aqes fob Selected Castes. 


Distribution of 1,000 male! of eaoh age by oiyil condition, 


20—40 I 40 and over. 
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1 
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41 
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28 
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10 

1 
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22 
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6 
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23 
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7 

1 
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26 
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6 

2 
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41 
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1 
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54 
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14 

1 
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33 
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2 
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40 
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IS 

1 
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49 
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16 

1 
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00 
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28 

1 
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48 

995 

5 
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SO 
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7 

— 
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50 
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Chapter VIII 

EDUCATION. 


159. Statistical Tables. 

The statistics with which this Chapter deals are contained in imperial 
Tables VIII and IX, and the nine subsidiary tables appended to it. Imperial 
Table VIII gives the distribution of Education by religion and age, while table 
IX gives the figures for selected castes. Subsidiary Tables I to VI are ab- 
stracted from (he Imperial Tables. Subsidiary Tables VII to X are compiled 
from figures supplied by the Educational Department. Provincial Table II gives 
the population of Talukas by religion and education. 

160. Changes In method of enumeration. 

The following extract from the Instructions of the Imperial Census Com- 
missioner relates to the method of enumeration at the present and the three pre- 
vious Censuses: — 

“ In 1881 and 1891 the population was divided in respeot of Education into three 
categories — Learning, Literate and Illiterate. It was found, however, that the return of the 
Learning was vitiated by the omission at the one end, of children who had not long been at 
school, who were entered as Illiterate, and at the other, of the more advanced students, who were 
classed as Literate. There were thus great discrepancies between the Census Return of the num- 
ber of Learning, or children under instruction, and the corresponding Statistics of the Education 
Department. It was, therefore, decided in 1901 to confine the entry in the enumeration sche- 
dules to the two main categories of Literate and Illiterate. The same system has been main- 
tained on the present occasion. The instructions to the enumerators have been slightly altered 
in the hope of making them clearer, but their purport is the same, persons who could “ both 
read and writo any language ” were to be entered as Literate. In 1901, no general indication 
was given as to the standard to be taken in applying the rule. On the present occasion it was 
laid down in the instructions for the superior Census Staff that a person should bo regarded as 
Literate if he oould write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it, but not otherwise.” 

In view of this change in the method of enumeration, it is thought 
difficult to institute a precise comparison with the results of Censuses taken prior 
to 1901. It has been suggested that the best plan would be to exclude from 
the comparison persons under 15 years of age, and to add to the number 
shown as Literate in 1891 all persons over that age who were then classed as 
Learning. 

16 1. Application of the above to Hyderabad, 

So far as this State is concerned, the observations of the Census Commis- 
sioner of India do not seem to have force. The Census figures under ** Learn- 
ing ” both in 1881 and 1891 were far in excess of the figures, supplied by the 
Educational Department, of pupils under instruction, showing that there was 
no omission at either end "of those who should have been included in that 
category. On tbe other hand the figures of the Educational Department at ' 
the first two Censuses, would seem to have been underestimates. The large 
majority of elementary schools in and before 1891 was, as shown in Subsidiary 
Table VII, “private” institutions not under the control or supervision of the De- 
partment, and it is not improbable that it had no aoonrate information regarding 
the numbers attending them. Sinoe 1891, there has b£en a steady diminution in 
the number of private schools, and an even more marked decrease in the num- 
ber of soholars on their rolls. There were in 1911 about 30 per oent. more 
private than public elementary sohools ; but the total of scholars in the 
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latter were over 72 per cent, higher. Owing to this fact, as well as, to the in- 
creasing supervision exorcised over private schools by the Department, the num- 
ber of scholars as given in subsidiary Table V II may be accepted as accurate. 

163. Comparison with previous Censuses. 

For these reasons, a comparison of the actual figures of literacy (includ- 
ing Learning ) recorded at the present and previous Hyderabad Censuses is not 

open to the objections urged by the Cen- 
sus Commissioner. The marginal table 
gives the population, the total number 
classed otherwise than as Illiterates, and 
the proportion of such to the population 
at each Census. The figures for Learning 
and Literate are lumped together for 1881 
and 1891. The table shows a strik- 
ing decrease in the population classed otherwise than as Illiterate since 1891. 
There was a sudden riso in the number at the 1891 Census. The population in- 
creased by 17*1 per cent., but the iucrease in Learning and Literate during the 
preceding decade was 36T per cent. In the period between 1891 and 1901, the 
opulation decreased by 3*5 per cent., but the decrease in the number of othor than 
liberates was no less than 241 per cent. At the present Census au increase of 
population, since 1901, of 2004 per cent., is accompanied by an increase in the 
number of Literates, during the same interval, of only 11*9 per cent. As com- 
pared with 1891, the figures for 1911 represent an increase of population 
amounting to 15*9 per cent., but there has been in the same period an actual 
decrease of persons classed otherwise than as Illiterate of 15*2 per cent. The 
conclusions to be drawn are clear. As compared with 1901 there has been an 
increase in the number of Literates, but at a rate less than that of the iucrease of 
population. Educational expansion has not kept pace with the growth of popu- 
lation. As compared with 1891, the position is still worse : absolutely as well 
as relatively, the Nizam’s Dominions are worse off to-day than they were twenty 
ears ago, and, curiously enough, the population during the period has increased 
y about (he same ratio as the Literates have decreased. It would appear that at 
a time of good seasons and general well-being the education tends to expaud 
faster than population ; that at a time of distress and calamity, it shows its 
extreme sensitiveness to environment by outstripping the rate at whioh popula- 
tion diminishes ; and that when once it has suffered a oheck, it takes more time 
to rehabilitate itself than the population does to make up for lost numbers. The 
loss of population through famine and pestilence is made good sooner than the 
setback experienced in the educational progress of the country. The map 
printed below shows the number of Literate males per mille in each District of 
the State. 


Census. 

Population. 

Not Illiter- 
ates. 

Number per 
mille. 

1881 

9,845,504 

818,880 

825 

1891 

11,587,040 

484,340 

370 

1901 

11,141,142 

829,169 

868,166 

29-55 

m: 

18,874,376 

28- 
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163. Progress of Education according to Age. 

It is obvious from the totals of scholars given in Subsidiary Table VII lor 

the years 1911, 1901 and 1891, that 
though the figure for 1911 shows a 
decrease of about 2 per cent, as com- 
pared with that for 1901, it is nearly *29 
per cent, in excess of that for Ii891. The 
margiual table compares the total num- 
ber of scholars under instruction in the 
elemontary schools in the State with the 
number of Literates under 16 in the four 
Census years. The figure in the second 
column for 1881 and 1891 is the total 
returned as “Learning.” All tfyo Literates 
below the age of 15 in the present and in the previous Censuses, are accounted for 
by the return furnished by the Educational Department which indeed shows a con- 
siderable excess. In 1881 and 1891, the position is reversed, and the number of 
“ Learning ” was in excess of the number of pupils in the elementary schools. It 
is obvious that the effect of the change made in the schedule at the Census of 1901, 
was to place about 37 per cent, of children iu the Elementary Schools in the cate- 
gory of Illiterate. The percentage so displaced at the present Census is- nearly 43 
por cent., the larger proportion being no doubt due to the more precise definition 
of Literacy as the ability to read and reply to a letter from a friend suggested by the 
Census Commissioner of India. At the present Census, to a larger oxtont than at 
the previous one, scholars in the lowest standards have been classed as Illiterate. 

164. Proportion of children of school-going age under instruction. 

Taking the population of school-going age, as usual, at 15 per cent, of 
the total population, less than 5 per cent, of them were under instruction in 1911. 
The corresponding proportion in 1901 was nearly 6 per cent. 

165. Elementary Education. 

There were iu 1901, 80,743 scholars in the elementary schools whereas in 

1911, there were only 76,065. This 
decrease is faithfully reflected in the 
Census Statistics of Literates undor teu, 
showing that the loss has been largely 
in the earliest stages of instruction. The 
youngest generation, it is clear, is being 
practically kept away from schools to a 
far larger extent than was the case 10 
years ago. The very foundations of the 
educational system appear to be shaken. The old system which, whatever its 
defects, imparted the rudiments of Literacy, is fast collapsing, and there is as yet 
no adequate substitute for it. The public schools have been increasing far too 
slowly, while the old private schools have been rapidly diminishing. Moreover, 
the public school, judging from the larger attendance, is far too concentrated and 
inelastic to meet the needs of the community. These tendencies are brought 
out by the Statistics of public and private schools. The problem before the State 
is how to combine the cheapness and elasticity of the old private elementary 
schools with the advantages associated with the stricter discipline and the better 
regulated working of the departmental schools. This problem, though more fre- 
quently pressing in the Nizam’s Dominions than elsewhere, is at the root of 
the educational expansion in the whole of India. 

166. Secondary Education. ^ 

While the state of elementary education as disolosed by the Census 
Statistics of Literacy at the age-period 0 — 15, and confirmed by those contained in 
the Educational returns, is unsatisfactory ; the decade was one of conspicuous 


Census, 

Population 

Liter tte 

under 10. 

under 10. 

1901 

2,808,531 

14,987 

1911 

8,618,680 

i 

9,498 


Census, 

Learning 
or Literate 
under 15, 

Scholars in 
Elementary 
Schools. 

1881... ... ... ... 

67,825 

8,820 

1891... ... 

79,736 

68,614 

1901... ... ... ... 

51,129 

80,748 

1911... ••• ... ... 

43,688 

76,065 
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advance as regards secondary education, The number of scholars attending 
secondary schools in the State was 13,826 in 1901 and 16,326 in 1911. The 
number of Literates in the age-period 15 — 20 in the same two years was 35,807 
and 38,249 respectively. The close correspondence in the difference between tho 
two sets of figures, about 2,500 in each case, is convincing evidence that 15 — 20 
is pre-eminently the age for secondary education in the State. 


Persons at 5 — 20 years of aye. 


■67. Literacy of the Younger Generations in 191 1 and 1901. 

The marginal table gives an idea of how far the younger generations 

arc equipped for the struggle of life in 
respect of literacy as compared with 
the corresponding generations of 10 
years ago. It is extremely unlikely that 
any appreciable proportion of those re- 
turned as literates under ten is under the 
age of five years. The population under 
5 years has, therefore, been left out, 


Census, 

| Population. 

Literate, j 

People per 
1000. 

1901 

8,655,504 

86,936 


1911 

4,091,945 

81,982 



though tho number of literates under age 


10 is given as in Imperial Table VIII. It is once again clear that the educational 
position is worse than what it was ton years ago. The same conclusion emerges 
from a comparison of the statistics of literacy for the age-period of 10 — 20 or of 
15 — 20 at the prosent and the previous Censuses. Subsidiary Table V gives the 
proportion of literates at the age-period 15 — 20 in 1901 and 1911 ; in the former 
year it was 42 and in the latter 38 per mille. 


168. Proportion of Aduit Literates. 

The proportion of literates above the age of 20 has remained almost sta- 
tionary since 1901 at between 37 and 38 per one thousand persons. This is what 
might have been expected. Having regard t,o tho fact that the Census knows 
nothing of grades of literacy, and that the most accomplished scholar in the realm 
and the petty trader who barely escapes boing illiterate by his ability to trace 
the characters of the alphabet on papor, are alike literates and nothing more to 
the enumerator, the statistics of literates above 20 are without any means of 
expansion, except immigration or emigration, or an exceptional number of deaths 
of literates. The statistics of literacy which are of most significance are those 
relating to the young and adolescent.. 

169. Comparison with other Provinces. 

The proportions of literates par one thousand persons in Hyderabad is 28, 

which compares very unfavourably with 
the figures for the Central Provinces and 
Berar and the Bombay and the Madras 
Presidencies and the Baroda and Mysore 
States. 


Hyderabad 

•i. •«• 28 

Bombay •*« 

••• ••• ••• 70 

Madras 

••• • • • • 75 

Baroda 

101 

Mysore 

••• ••• 63 

O. P. and Barar 

••• ••• 38 


170. Education of Women. 

The proportion of literates in India and more especially in the Nizam’s 
Dominions is considerably lowered by the almost total illiteracy of the female 
population. Exclusive of women, the proportion of literates in this State is 51 
per thousand. The women’s ratio 4 por thousand pulls it down to 28. Low as is 
the proportion of literate women, it is noteworthy that it has been steadily increas- 
ing during the last twenty years. In 1891 the ratio was 2 per thousaud; in 1901 
3 and in the current Census 4. The number of female literates increased by 6,194 
during the decade. No less than 3,758 or over 70 per cent, of this number was 
among women of 20 years and over. There was a falling off in the number under 
10, but it was more than made up by the increase in the following age-periods. 
As between the two great religions of the State, the Mnsalmans have a much 
larger proportion of women as of men literates than the Hindus, the proportion 
being 13 and 2 per mille respectively. The Par3is have the highost proportion 
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586, followed by Buddhists 583, Jews 500, Brahmo-Samaj 222, Christians 163, and 
Arya Samaj 108. Among the Hindus, ’the Brahmin has the highest proportion of 
female literates, 25 for every 1,000 women, the Rajput, the Komati and the Sathani 
following with 13, 12 and 10 respectively. All these castes stand high also in 
the scale of male literacy, bo that the relation, though a rather indeterminate 
one, between male and female literacy is unmistakable. Among the Mussulmans 
the Moghal and the Sayyid have the highest proportion of female literates, 30 
and 27 respectively per 1,000 women, and they stand also at the top of their 
creed in respect of literate males. Of the 24,077 female literates no less than 
10,550 are inhabitants of Hyderabad City, the proportion for the City being 44 
per 1,000 women. Atrafabilda and Aurangabad have the next highest propor- 
tion, 4 per 1,000. In point of women’s education, Tclingana is far ahead of 
Marathwara, the proportions being 5 and 2 respectively. As in other respects, 
the presence of the capital within its area gives Telingana an advantage over 
Marathwara. The number of female literates in English is 3,561 ; of this 
number 1,912 or 53'7 per cent, are Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 733 are 
Indian Christians, 355 Hindus and 328 Musalmans. The figures are of no 
significance. 

171. Literacy by Religion. 

Glancing down the first column of Subsidiary Table T, tho high ratio of 
litoracy of the Syrian Christian arrests attention. It is one thousand per mille, 
and all the one thousand are females. This phenomenon ceases to be extraor- 
dinary when it, is found that tho Syrian Christian population of the State consists 
of one porson of the female sox. The Jew has 833 literates per mille, the Tarsi 
723, the Buddhist 600. The Arya Samaj with 266 is much behind the Brahmo 
Samaj with 417 literates per thousand persous. The Jain has 204 and the Sikh 
173 literate persons for every thousand of his creed in the State. The proportion 
for the Christian faith, including all sects, is 247, Animism is the least literate 
creed, the ratio of Litoratos to total population being 1 to 1,000. 

17a. Literacy among Hindus and Mahomedans. 

Coming to the two principal religions of the State, the Musalman propor- 
tion is much higher than that of the 
Hindus, the respective proportions being 
59 and 23 per one thousand persons of 
each croed. The marginal table throws 
some interesting light on the relative 
proportions of Hindu and Mahomedan 
litoracy in the Bombay and Madras Pre- 
sidencies, and the Central Provinces and 
Berar and in the three premier Native 
Slates of India. The marked predomi- 
nance of Mahomedans over Hindus in 
point of literacy in the Madras Presidency, the Central Provinces and Berar and 
the three principal Native States, is in striking contrast to their relative position 
in the Bombay Presidency, where thero are proportionately more Mussalaans than 
in any of the other Provinces or of the Native States. The stimulus to education 
among Mahomedans seems to be in inverse ratio to their numerical strength in 
these provinces. It is worthy of note that, contrary to the general tendency, the 
superiority of the Musalman proportion becomes slightly less marked if the statis- 
tics of female literacy is excluded, the proportion of male literates in the two 
religions being 103 and 43 respectively. 

173. Hindu and Musalman Literacy Compared. 

The disproportion between Hindu and Musalman literacy is visible at 
every age-period under 20. Three Hindu boys out of one thousand under 10 are 
in school, the corresponding figure for Musalmans being 10. In the next age- 
fperiod 10-15, the proportions are 85 and 7S respectively per one thousand boys 


Literate per 1,000. 


Province. 

HinduB. 

Mahomedans. 

Hyderabad 

•M 

23 

59 

Bombay 

#»• 

66 

43 

Madras 

• •• 

72 

87 

Baroda 


94 

128 

Mysore 

• •• 

66 

125 

0. P. and Berar 

HI 

S3 

89 
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of each creed. Between 16 and 20, 142 Musalman youths per mille are counted as- 
literates, while only 59 Hindu young men of that age are included in the category. 
The proportion of male literates above 20 and upwards is among Mahomedacs 
143 and among Hindus 62 per one thousand of the population of each religion. 
The proportion of female literates, however, is much higher at this age- period as 
in all preceding ones for Musalrnans than for Hindus, the figures being 14 and 

2 per one thousand females of each reli- 
Batio per i,ooo. gi on respectively. It is evident that as 

between Hindu and Mahomedan literacy, 
the relative position was less unequal 
ten years ago than it is now. The 
marginal table compares the ratios for 
the two religions at the present and the 
two previous Censuses. For 1891, the 
figures of “ Literates ” and “ Learning ” 
have been lumped together for the 
purpose of this comparison. The im- 
provement in the proportion of Musalman 
literates is far from being commensu- 
rate with the growth of the Mahomedan 
population, but the proportion of Hindu 
literates has actually receded notwith- 
standing that the Hindu population has increased by 17*7 per cent, duriug the 
decade. The Hindu proportion determines the proportion of the whole State, and 
Hyderabad cannot continue to remain on the present low plane of literacy when 
all the rest of India is being swayed powerfully by a great tidal wave of educa- 
tional advance. 


Census, 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

1891 ... 

85 

60 

1901 

25-86 

54-64 

1911 

23 

59 

i 


174. Literacy by Castes. 


It should not be overlooked, however, that the Hindu population is made 
up of very heterogeneous elements. Subsidiary Table VI gives details of distri- 
bution of literacy by castes. The Brahmin caste with a proportion of 262 literates 
per mille and the Chambhar and the Madiga with 1 per mille, are component 
parts of the Hindu population. Between these extremes, we have every grade of 
literacy, the Komati with 176 per mille, the Sathani, 115 per mille, the Rajput, 
73 per mille, the Sunar 66, the Lingayat 42, and the Dewang and the Kapu 25, at 
the cne end, and the Chakala and the Waddar 2, the Dhangar, the Dhobi and 
the Bhoi 3, the Kumbkar and the Mahar 4, and the Golla, the Koli and the 
Nahvi 5, at the other. As compared with the Hindu castes, the limits of varia- 
tion in Mussalman literacy are very narrow. The Mughal at the top has 109 
literates (of both sexes) per 1,000 persons, while the Shaik at the bottom has 49. 
Female literacy within each of the two great religious communities as a rule 

follows at a considerable distance the 


Caste. 

Male literates 
per 1,000. 

Female 
literates 
per 1,000. 

Brahmin 

489 

25 

Komati 

882 

12 

Sathani ••• ••• 

211 

10 

Rajput ••• ••• 

181 

18 

Mughal 

180 

80 

Shaik 

88 

9 


proportion of male literacy. The only 
notable exception is the Rajput who 
with 131 male literates per 1,000 male 
persons has 13 female literates, that is a 
larger proportion of the latter than the 
Sathani and the Komati whose rates of 
male literates are 211 and 332 respect- 
ively per mille. On the whole, however, 
it is safe to say that the education of 
men exerts a recognisable influence in 
favour of the education of women. The 
Booial and economic position of a caste 
has a definite relation to female literacy. 
The better placed olasses naturally 
incline to give some education to their 


women. 
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175. English education by castes. 

The statistics bearing on distribution of literacy in English by caste, present 

some strange anomalies. The Brahmin 
is indisputably at the head of all Hindu 
aud Mahomedan castes and sects in point 
of English literacy as of literacy in his 
own vernaculars, among the Musalmans, 
the Mughal similarly is first in both res- 
pects. But the surprising feature of the 
statistics is the relatively high propor- 
tion of English literacy in some* castes 
which are low in the scale of litoracy in 
their vernaculars. Some of the 'more 
conspicuous cases of this kind are given in the marginal table. The Mahar, one 
of the lowest Hindu castes in the scale of literacy, has more English-knowing 
members than the Rajput who is far above him in general literacy as in Booial posi- 
tion. The explanation, no doubt, is that Mahars are largely employed in domestic 
service by Englishmen and they find a knowledge of that language useful in their 
avocations. The town-dwelling castes have a higher proportion of English 
literates, than those which live chiefly in rural areas. 


Caste. 

English literates 

per 10,000. 

Literates per 
1,000. 

Sathani ••• ••• 

19 

115 

Telugu ... 

14 

18 

Kcmatl 

18 

176 

Mahar 

11 

4 

Karma 

7 

7 

Rajput 

6 

73 

Munnur 

5 

16 

Sonar 

4 

66 


176. Literacy among Animists. 

The low position which the Animists occupy in the scalo of litoracy among 
the subject of His Highness the Nizam, is the reflex of their low position in all 
other respects. They number 285,722 and are next to the Hindu and Mahome- 
dans, numerically the most important section of the population. There are only 
247 literates among them or less than one in a thousand of the population. 

177. Distribution by natural Divisions and Districts. 

The situation of the capital City in it gives Telingana an aspect of super- 
iority in literacy over Marathwara, which is not borno out by the statistics fur- 
nished by the districts. Imperial Table Part III is devoted to the statistics re- 
lating to the City. Nearly 20 per cent, of the literates, over 70 per ceut. of the 
literates in English and nearly 81 per cent, of female literates, in the State, are 
found within the limits of the Capital City though its population is less than four 
per cent, of that of the State. No wonder that under all heads, Hyderabad City 
exhibits proportions of literacy which can only be described as phenomenal in 
comparison with those of the districts. Although much ahead of the rest of 
the dominions, Hyderabad City comes off poorly in comparison with the other 
important capitals of the Indian Peninsula. 


178. Telingana. 

If Hyderabad City is exoluded from the Telingana figures, the propor- 
tion of literates in the two great natural divisions are about equal. Medak and 
Atraf-i-balda are the only two districts which have an average of literates equal 
to or higher than that for the whole State. The capital is situated in the latter 
district which with Medak occupies a central position in the State. Adilabad, 
also in Telingana, is the only district with a proportion of less than 20 literates 
per 1,000 of the population. Its actual proportion is only 13. The district 
is an isolated tract with a considerable population of Animistic tribes. Warangal 
has an even larger Animistic population, but five of its eight talukas are traver- 
sed by a railway. It is of some significance, though there is no need to 
exaggerate it, that these five talukas have a much higher proportion of literates 
than the three other talukas of the district. In five out of the eight Marathwara 
districts, the proportion of literates is 25 and above per 1,000 inhabitants, while 
only four districts in Telingana including Medak and Atraf-i-balda have so high 
a proportion. 
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179. Literacy in Jagir Talukas. 

This seems to be the proper place to call attention to the extremely low 
proportion of literacy shown by several of (he Jagir talukas. Provincial Table Ii 
gives particulars of the population of talukas by education. Several of the Jagir 
talnkas, in Marathwara particularly, have a considerable population, but the 
number of literates in them is much below that of the other talukas. 


180. Distribution by Vernaculars. 


Literaten in each Vernacular per 1,000 pernmt, 1901. 


Marathi 

Canarese 

Urdu 

Telugu 


113 

•4r» 

•79 

1*70 


Marathi ...Marathwara, Adilabad. 

Canarese ...Gulburga, Raichur and Bidar. 

Urdu ...Throughout the State. 

Telugu ...Telingana, Uaiohur, Bidar k Gulburga. 


The statistical fables this year do not furnish particulars regarding the 

prevalence of literacy iu each of the 
principal Vernaculars of the State. By 
literacy is understood literacy in one's 
own vernaculars. At the last Census 
the proportion of literates in each of the 
four principal vernaculars, Marathi, 
Canarese, Urdu and Telugu were in- 
cluded in the Subsidiary Tables. The 
marginal table is abstracted from them. It is not possible to find out the exact 
proportion of h'teracy in each of the vernaculars this year owing to the omission 
of the corresponding columns in the Tables, but in view of the importance of 
such information to the Administration, an attempt is made to give a rough 

idea of it by reference to the divisional 
and district figures. The principal areas 
where such of the Vernaculars is spoken 
are indicated in the marginal statement. 
The bulk of the population of Adilabad 
is Tolugu speaking. The proportion 
for Marathwara excluding the districts of Gulburga, Raich ar and Bidar may, 
therefore, be accepted as a sufficiently correct estimate of the extent to which 
literacy prevails among the Marathi-speaking people of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
This will be about 25 per 1,000 persons, which is higher than the proportion of 
the whole of Marathwara, Raichur and Bidar are two of the three best literate 
districts of Marathwara, and their elimination has the effect of raising the aver- 
age of the rest of the division — Marathwara proper. The districts of Gulburga, 
Raichur and Bidar, where Canarese is the principal Vernacular, have also a consi- 
derable Telugu -speaking population. But for the purpose of a rough estimate, a 
fairly accurate result is obtained by combining the proportions given for the three 
districts in Subsidiary Table II and dividing it by 3, to get the ratio per 1,000 
persons. This comes to 22. Urdu is spoken all over the State, so that district 
ratios are no clue to the extent of literacy in that Vernacular. But the number 
of Urdu-speaking persons is nearly equal to that of Mussalmans,— -Urdu-speakers 
1,341,622, Mussalmans 1,380,990. The ratio of Mussalman literates to the total 
Mussalman population is 58 in 1,000 persons. The Telingana proportion of lite- 
racy would not be a precisely correct estimate for the Telugu-speaking population 
Literatu in taoh Vtrnaoular per 1,000 parson*, 1911 Owing to the exceptional position of Hy- 


derabad City which is situated therein. 
But it may be regarded as a broadly 
correct proportion. It is 32 per mille. It 
appears, therefore, that the Urdu-speak- 
ing population has the highest propor. 
tion of literates in the State, that the 
Telugus come in next, the Marathas third, 
and the Canarese last of all. The proportion of literates in each of the languages 
to the total population will roughly be as stated in the marginal table. 


Marathi 

... 


• •• 

1*5 

Canarese 

... 

... 


0*40 

Urdu ••• ••• 


• M 

4% • 

0*68 

Telugu ... ... 

••a 

• ft 

• •• 

1*6 


181. Literacy In English. 

It is worthy of note that though there has been a recession in respect 
of literacy in the Vernaculars during the last decade, that literaoy in English has 
made remarkable progress. The proportion of literates in English rose from 13 
to 20 pot 10,000 persons of both sexes. For men alone the proportions were 
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21 and 34 respectively. Reference has already been made to the fact that the 
great majority of English literates are concentrated in Hyderabad City. Exclu- 
sive ot these, the natural division of Telingana is less advanced than Marath- 
wara, Atraf-i-balda and Warangal and Medak in Telingana and Aurangabad and 
Parbhuni and Bhir, Gulburga and Raichur in Marathwara havo proportions 91 ' 

Male littratet in English per io ( ooo male literates in English exceeding 10 

per 10,000 persons. The largest propor- 
tion of English literates are found as 
might be expected between the ages of 15 
and 20 . Though as the marginal figures 
show the Nizam's Dominions are behind 
the principal British Provinces and Na- 
” “ ” ~ tive States in Peninsular India, still the 

rapid rise during the last 10 years shows that the working knowledge of the 
English language is coming to be regarded in Hyderabad as elsewhere in this 
country as a valuable asset in the battle of life. 


••• ••• ••• 
Bombay IM 

Mysore... 

Baroda ••• ••• ••• 

•Central Provinces and Berar 
Hyderabad ••• ••• ••• 




121 



145 

••• 


117 



90 

„ 


54 



34 


<8 a. Higher Education. 

The statistics of University examinations given in Subsidiary Table VIII 
shows a considerable falling off in the number of candidates who matriculated’ in 
the year 1911. Out of 26 candidates only 2 passed, ihe corresponding figures 
for 1901 being 112 and 18 respectively. This large decrease in the number of 
students entering the University courses of Btudy is but the reflex of the general 
retrogression iu the lowest stages during the decade. There is no change in the 
figures relating to the Intermediate examination. The number of candidates for 
the B.A. examination also showed a considerable decline. Altogether highor 
education must be said to be languishing. 

183. Books published in the State. 

The ten years ending 1910 show a very remarkable increase in the number 
of books published in the State. As against 3 aud 169 respectively in the two 
previous decades there were 933 books issued. 883 of them were in Urdu and were 
ull published during the last three years of the decade. Arabic claimed the next 
largest number of publications, namely, 25, and Tolugu came third with 14 books ; 
6 books in Persian, 2 each in English and in Marathi and one in Canarese make 
up the rest.. 

184. Prospects of Educational Progress. 

The position of the population in respect of literacy and education 

generally, as disclosed by the statistics compiled at the Census as well as those 
supplied by the Educational Department, has been set forth in the foregoing 

paragraphs. It is necessary to add that the Government of His Highness the 

Nizam are fully alive to the significance of these figures and have in 

•contemplation measures which, it is expected, will lead to substantial improve- 
ments during the next few years. It may, therefore, be confidently hoped that 
the task of the writer of the next Census Report of the State will be a far more 
pleasant one so far as the statistics of literacy are concerned. 
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CHAPTER Till — EDUCATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Education by Age, Sex and Religion. 






Numukh. per Mills who are Literate 




Number per Mills 

Number per 
Mills who are 

1j ITERATE IN 

English, 

Religion. 


All ages. 


0-10 

10—16 

15 

-20 

20 and over. 

WHO ARE 

Illiterate. 

jj 

0 

H 

Males. 

*3 

a 

0 

I* 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

t 

8 

&. 

1 

i 

Ik 

Ulle. 

_ 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

g 

i 

0 

fe 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

u 

IB 

16 

17 

18 

All Religions . 

26 

61 

i 

4 

1 

40 

6 


7 

72 

4 

972 

949 

996 

2 

8 

1 

Hindu .. .. 

23 

48 

2 

3 

1 

85 

8 

69 

4 

62 

2 

977 

967 

998 

1 

1 

.. 

Musalman 

69 

108 

13 

10 

8 

78 

18 

142 

26 

148 

14 

941 

807 

987 

5 

9 

.. 

Animltw .. 

i 

1 

.. 

.. . 

.... 

3 

i 

3 

.... 

2 

.... 

999 

999 

1,000 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Chria''an.. 

247 

017 

163 

66 

45 

264 

216 

845 

278 

841 

202 

768 

688 

837 

181 

242 

107 

Indian Chris- 

126 

164 

96 





.... 




874 

846 

904 

47 

60 

88 

tian. 


















Renan Catho- 

116 

144 

83 

.... 

1IM 


it 

• «... 

.... 

#|M 

.... 

886 

866 

917 

.. 

, , 

i. » 

lic. 


















Syrian .. 

1,000 

.... 

1,000 

.... 

... 

.... 




.... 


.... 

.... 




•• 

.. 

Othc; Christian 

132 

169 

102 

.... 



.... 





.... 

868 

841 

898 


.. 

.. 

Jain 

204 

876 

! 14 

89 

7 

808 

17 

465 

16 

498 

17 

796 

626 

986 

8 

6 

1 

Bikh 

173 

280 


27 ! 11 

211 

82 

817 

87 

372 

46 

827 

720 

963 

9 

11 

8 

Pars! 

723 

842 

586 

890 

196 

746 

669 

891 

764 

923 

698 

277 

168 

414 

476 

642 

280 

Arya Bamaj 

266 

411 

108 

66 

40 

867 

222 

260 

200 

556 

109 

784 

589 

892 

121 

200 

86 

BrahmoBamaj .. 

417 

011 

222 



.... 

600 


667 

786 

143 

688 

889 

778 

180 

278 

,, 

Buddhist . . 

600 

625 

683 

250 


.... 

.... 


1,000 

1,000 

667 

400 

876 

417 

100 

260 

.. 

Jew 

888 

1,000 

600 

.... 

600 

1,000 

.... 

1,000 


1,000 

600 

1 

167 


600 

600 

760 

•• 


Details by age for the lour sub-heads under “ Christians ” have not been abstracted. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II— Education by Agk, Sex and Locality. 


District and Natural 
Division. 

Number per Mille who are Literate. | 

All ages. 

0-10 

10-16 

15- 

-20 

90 and over. | 

i 

o 

H 

Males. 

i 

1 

1 

2 

Females. 

i 

Females. 

•seiwpc 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

. 2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

State 

28 

51 

4 

4 

1 

40 

6 

69 

7 

72 

4 

Telingana 

32 

57 

5 

5 

1 

44 

8 

77 

10 

83 

6 

Hyderabad City 

145 

289 

44 

30 

13 

186 

67 

808 

74 

806 

46 

Atraf-i-balda 

28 

61 

4 

5 

1 

41 

5 

60 

7 

78 

4 

Warangal 

26 

46 

8 

4 

1 

87 

4 

68 

6 

66 

8 

Karimnagar 

20 

87 

2 

2 

.... 

29 

2 

48 

8 

66 

2 

Adilabad 

18 

24 

1 

1 

.... 

20 

l 

88 

2 

88 

1 

Medak 

81 

69 

8 

6 

1 

68 

6 

84 

6 

81 

4 

Nizamabad.. 

20 

88 

1 

8 

.... 

26 

2 

B0 

2 

66 

9 

Mahbnbnagar 

26 

47 

2 

8 

1 

86 

8 

68 

4 

68 

8 

Nalgonda 

21 

89 

2 

8 

1 

82 

4 

68 

4 

69 

8 

Mara war a .. 

23 

44 

2 


1 

36 

6 

61 

4 

62 

2 

Aurangabad 

25 

46 

4 

4 

2 

88 

9 

64 

9 

66 

4 

Bhir 

26 

49 

1 

4 

.... 

46 

1 

60 

2 

68 

2 

Nander 

21 

41 


4 

.... 

84 

1 

62 

8 

67 

1 

Parbhani 

26 

47 

8 

4 

1 

40 

8 

82 

2 

66 

2 

Gulburga 

26 

47 

2 

6 

.... 

. 41 

2 

68 

8 

66 

a 

Osmanabad 

26 

60 

2 

6 

.... 

80 

8 

66 

8 

70 

2 

Raichnr .. 

20 

88 

8 

4 

1 

28 

4 

48 

6 

64 

8 

Bidar .. 

21 

40 

1 

8 


81 

2 

56 

8 

66 

8 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Education by Religion, Sex and Locality. 


District and Natural Division. 

Number per millk who are Literate. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Animist. 

Christian. 

Jain. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femsjes. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

9 

State 





43 

2 

103 

13 

1 


317 

163 

375 

14 

Tellngana ... 

... 


... 

... 

45 

2 

156 

22 

I 


343 

175 

515 

62 

Hyderabad City 

... 

... 



189 

1» 

259 

4!) 




672 

878 

696 

122 

Atraf-i-balda 


... 



46 

2 

86 

8 

6 

1 

488 

258 

• 

224 


Warangal ... 





46 

2 

121 

18 

1 


97 

60 

470 


Karimnagar ... 

... 

... 



84 

1 

108 

5 

1 


297 

197 

614 

34 

,Adilabad ... 



... 


24 

1 

81 

3 

1 


917 

222 

189 

29 

Medak 



... 


58 

2 

112 

y 

6 


215 

197 

439 


Nisamabad ... 





86 

1 

69 

3 

15 

4 

147 

96 

615 

9 * 

Mahbubnagar 

... 




48 

2 

90 

4 

4 


448 

374 



Nalgonda 




... 

36 

1 

122 

12 



60 

«7 

1,000 

1,000 

Marathwara 





42 

1 

59 

5 

2 

1 

204 

113 

369 

12 

Aurangabad... 


... 

... 


40 

2 

59 

11 

5 

1 

168 

92 

382 

14 

Bhlr 

• •• 




46 

1 

59 

8 



1,000 

1,000 

422 

4 

Nandcr 

•at 


• ft 


86 

1 

71 

8 

1 


626 

810 

363 

6 

Parbhani ... 

• M 

... 



13 

1 

m _ 

3 


...... 

672 

396 

282 

7 

Grfbnrga ... 

(|| 

M , 

lit 


45 

1 

53 

3 



231 

141 

425 

19 

Osmanabad ... 


• M 



17 

2 

52 

3 




188 

25 

378 

21 

Raichur 


... 

f|| 


83 

2 

75 

6 



199 

143 

361 

16 

Bidar 



•Is 


| 58 

1 

48 

» 



162 

67 

297 

11 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Englihii Education by Ace, Sex and Locality. 




Literate in English per 10,000. | 



1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

District and Natural 















1 

Division. 


0- 

-10 

10- 

-15 

16- 

-20. 

20 and over. 

All ages. 

All ages. 

All ages. 1 






8 


00 

© 


S 


n 

© 


m 

© 


u> 

© 



V 

a 

33 

n 

a 

« 

fa 

t X) 

© 

a 

3 

© 

fa 

Males. 

*3 

a 

© 

h 

Males. 

1 

© 

fa 

f/j 

© 

a 

l 

* 

Males. 

13 

£ 

fa 

3 

13 

S 

13 

a 

© 

fa 

■ 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ip 

11 

12 

13 

.4 

15 

State 


3 

2 

24 

7 

56 

10 

48 

6 

34 

5 

21 

5 

14 

3 

Tellngana 

... 

5 

3 

39 

13 

90 

18 

79 

11 

55 

10 

35 

8 

25 

tat 

Hyderabad City 


66 

48 

616 

161 

962 

170 

788 

117 

682 

110 

389 

84 

284 

56 

Atraf-i-balda 


7 

1 

80 

4 

43 

12 

28 

7 

21 

5 

14 

2 

3 

... 

Warangal 


1 

... 

6 

4 

28 

8 

81 

5 

19 

4 

6 

3 

4 

1 

Karimnagar 


act 

... 

1 

... 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 

... 

•aa 

... 

2 

... 

Adilabad 


•a# 

••• 

1 

••a 

2 

2 

6 

2 

8 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

Medak 

... 

1 

tat 

9 

... 

28 

8 

IS 

2 

11 

1 

1 

1 

4 

... 

Nisamabad 


1 

... 

4 

1 

8 

8 

10 

1 

7 

1 

2 


> 

... 

Mahbubnagar 


1 

1 

l 

6 

2 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

... 

Nalgonda 

Marathwara 


"l 

... 

1 

7 

•| 

8 

19 

1 

2 

G 

17 

*2 

4 

12 

1 

2 

1 

8 

3 

*’l 

Aurangabad 

Bhir 


1 

... 

... 

13 

8 

2 

40 

15 

2 

80 

24 

4 

21 

16 

2 

16 

5 

2 

9 

1 

Nander 


... 

... ! 

8 

tat 

10 

* *1 

12 

ttt 

8 

... 

1 


... 

CIS 

Parbhani ••• ... 

... 

1 

’ 1 

9 

8 

28 

8 

26 

2 

17 

2 

6 

... 

1 

"l 

Gnlbnrga 

... 

1 

... 

12 

1 

27 

8 

19 


14 

2 

2 

... 

7 

Otmauabad 


... 

... 

4 

... 

6 

... 

9 

... 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Baicbur 

»*« 

2 

.. 

6 

2 

12 

5 

14 

3 

10 

2 

7 

8 

7 

2 

Bidar ••• 

HI 



8 

•at 

10 

1 

4 


4 


... 
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CHAPTER VIII— -EDUCATION, 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V— Progress of Education Since 1881. 

e 


District and Natural 
Division. 

Number of Literate per mille. 

All Ages. 


15- 

-20 


20 and over. 

Males. 

Females, 

MaleB. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hill 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

17 

State 

51 

55 

60 


4 

3 

2 


69 

77 

7 

6 

72 

75 

4 

4 

Telingana 

57 

60 

66 


5 

6 

3 


77 

93 

10 

10 

83 

76 

6 

6 

Hyderabad City 

289 

251 



44 

8G 

21 


808 

318 

74 

60 

30G 

809 

46 

35 

Atraf-i-balda 

51 

08 

67 

... 

4 

6 

i 


GO 

83 

7 

10 

78 

88 

4 

7 

Warangal 

45 

52 

58 


3 

2 

1 


63 

72 

5 

3 

66 

72 

3 

3 

Karimnagar 

:i7 

28 

47 


2 

J 

1 

... 

48 

49 

8 

1 

56 

r,o 

2 

1 

Alilabad 

24 

15 

*3 


1 

2 

... 

... 

83 

25 

2 

4 

88 

22 

1 

n 

Medals 

51) 

47 

77 


8 

4 

1 

... 

84 

64 

6 

« 

81 

62 

4 

4 

Nizuimibad 

:i8 

41 

50 


1 

2 

1 

... 

50 

55 

2 

3 

56 

55 

2 

2 

Mabbubnagar 

47 

GO 

60 


2 

7 

2 


58 

84 

4 

12 

68 

75 

8 

7 

Nalgonda 

81) 

32 

48 


2 

8 

1 


58 

65 

4 

5 

69 

41 

8 

4 

Marathwara 

44 

41 

48 


2 

1 

1 

... 

1 

61 

66 

4 

2 

62 

66 

2 

1 

Aurangabad 

45 

61 

54 


4 

3 

1 

1 

64 

75 

9 

5 

65 

86 

4 

3 

Hhir 

49 

59 

47 


1 

1 

1 

• •• 

69 

69 

2 

1 

i 

68 

i 

84 

2 

1 

Nander 

41 

43 

89 

• M 

1 

... 

1 


62 

55 

3 

1 

67 

59 

1 

... 

I'arbhani 

47 

49 

41 ! 

• II 

2 

1 

... 

... 

02 

62 

2 

1 

66 

70 

2 

1 

Gulbarg-i 

47 

38 

52 

Ml 

2 

1 

1 

... 

68 

67 

8 

2 

i 

65 

50 

2 

1 

Osman abaci 

50 

60 

49 

• M 

2 

1 

... 

... 

66 

79 

3 

2 

70 

88 

2 

1 

Haichur 

88 

n 

60 

••• 

8 

2 

1 


i 

49 

76 

5 

4 

64 

62 

8 

1 

Bidar 

40 

37 

'5 


1 

1 



58 

50 

3 

1 

56 

50 

2 

1 


Nole.—( l). Columns 4 end 8 Include persons over 16 who wore shown in the 1891 Census returns as ' Learning.’ 


(9), Proportional figures for 1881 are not given as persons subsumed undor 4 Learning' for that year are not detailed by age-periods 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— Education by Caste. 


CASTE. 

Number per 1,000 who are 
literate. 

Number per 10,000 who are 
literate in English. 

1111. 

1901. 

1911. 


1 

4) 

Oh 

— 

Mai 08 . 

FemaleB. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

i 

Us 

s 

Female®. 

Persons. 

Males. 

*3 

a 

V 

fa 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 


Hindu. 














1. 

Bhoi 


8 

5 

... 

... 



... 

1 

••• 

... 


. <• 

2. 

Brahman 


262 

489 

25 




116 

221 

6 




3. 

Ohaliftla 


2 

3 





• • • 

1 


... i 

... 


4. 

Chambhar 


1 

2 

... 

... 



... 


... 

... 


... 

5. 

Dewang or Koshti 


25 

48 

1 





1 

• a. 

••• 



6. 

Dhangar 


3 

6 

... 




... 

1 

... 


... 


7. 

Dhobi 


3 

6 

Ml 




... 






8. 

Golla 


5 

9 

... 




5 

9 

1 


••• 

... 

9. 

Goundla 


R 

16 


... 




1 

... 



... 

10. 

Hatkar 


12 

28 

1 




7 

13 

... 



... 

11. 

Kalal 


17 

82 

l 

... 


... 

6 

11 

... 

• •• 


... 

12. 

Kapa 

... 

25 

48 

1 


... 


5 

10 

— 



... 

13. 

Koli 


5 

10 

... 

... 


... 

et. 

1 ' 

... 

... 



11. 

Komati ... 

... 

176 

332 

12 



... 

13 

24 

1 




15. 

Kummara, Kurnbhar 


4 

7 

... 

... 



8 

6 

... 



... 

16. 

Kurma 


7 

14 

... 




7 

13 

... 




17. 

Lingnyot 

J 

42 

82 

2 




2 

5 

... 




18. 

Lohar 

..e 1 

15 

29 

1 



... 

... 

Ml 

... 


... 

... 

19. 

Madiga, Mang... 


1 

1 

... 


... 


... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

30. 

Mahar, Mala ... 


4 

6 

1 

... 



11 

20 

1 

... 


•• 

21. 

Mali 


r> 

9 

... 





... 

... 

... 

... 


22. 

Man gal a 

• •• 

7 

14 

... 




8 

6 

... 



... 

23. 

Maratlia 


12 

23 

1 

... 

... 

... 

3 

6 

... 

... 

... 


24. 

Munnur 


16 

31 

1 


... 

... 

5 

10 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

25. 

MutraRi 


12 

22 

1 

... 


... 

3 

J 

... 




26. 

Nahvl (Warik)... 


5 

9 

... 


... 


1 

1 

• » • 


... 


27. 

Panchal... 


89 

75 

1 




2 

8 

in 



... 

28. 

Ilajput 


73 

181 

13 




6 

10 

1 


A 


29. 

Sale 


13 

25 

... 




1 

2 

... 




30. 

Satani ... ... 


115 

211 

10 


... 


19 

86 

1 

... 

... 

... 

81. 

Sunar ... ^... 


66 

125 

8 




4 

7 

• 

... 

... 


82. 

Sutar 


16 

81 

1 


... 

... 

1 

8 

... 


... 


83. 

Telaga 


13 

24 

o 


... 

• • • 

14 

26 

2 


... 

** 

34. 

Tell 


22 

43 

1 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

... 


... 

■ 

85. 

Uppara 


9 

10 

1 

... 

i **• 


... 

-• ! 

... 

... 

... 


36. 

Velama ... ... 


S3 

60 

1 



... 

1 

2 ! 

... ; 



... 

87. 

Waddar 


2 

4 

... 




... 

... 

... 



... 

38. 

Wanjari 

... 

8 

15 


... 

... 

•* 

... 

... 

... 


... 



Musalman. 














89. 

Mughal 


109 

180 

80 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

195 

17 ! 

... 

... 

... 

40. 

Pathan 

••a 

77 

182 

In 

... 

... 

... 

69 

126 

4 i 

... 

Ml 

. . 

41. 

Sayyed 


97 

160 

27 

... 

... 

... 

108 

196 

12 1 


Ml 

... 

42 

Shaik ... 

... 

49 

88 

9 

... 

... 

... 

87 

70 

8 ! 

... 

- 

... 


Christian. 










i 

i 




43. 

Indian Christian 

... 

126 

154 

96 

... 

... 

... 

471 

602 

831 ! 

| 

... 

... 

... 


Animist. 








j 






44. 

Gond ... ... 


... 

1 

... 

... 


... 

... 1 




I 

... 

45. 

Lambada 

'** 

1 

2 




... 

... i 

... 



" ! 

mmm ^ 


AoM.— Figaro for 1901 are not available as Imperial Table IX for that year was not prepared. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Nombeb of Institutions and Pupils 

ACCORDING TO THE RETURNS OF n 'HE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 


Class of Institution. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 


Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Institutions 

Scholars. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

2,295 

94,969 

2,687 

97,626 

8,140 

78,978 

Public 

1,036 

65,484 

847 

57,972 

580 

40,979 

Arts Colleges 

1 

84 

2 

52 

8 

88 

Oriental Colleges 

1 

42 

1 

127 




Secondary Schools 

SB 

16,326 

70 

13,826 

58 

8,688 

Primary Schools 

921 

48,113 

766 

48,149 

519 

32,209 

8pec*al Training Schools 

2 

362 

2 

876 

8 

97 

Other Schools 

23 

1,557 

6 

442 

2 

67 

Private 

1,259 

28,476 

1,840 

89,664 

2,560 

82,994 

Advanced . 

15 

623 

20 

1,960 

25 

1,689 

Elementary . ». 

1,244 

27,952 

1,820 

87,594 

2,685 

81,806 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. — Main Results of University Examinations. 


Examination. 

1911. j 

1901. 

1891. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Candidates. 

Passed . 

OD 

1 

TJ 

G 

O 

Passed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 


Matriculation ... ••• 

26 

2 

112 

18 

151 

42 

First Examination in Arts or Intermediate 
Examination in Arts ... ... ... 

13 

6 

13 

4 

8 

8 

B. A. Beyree Examination. 







English language division 

7 

5 

13 

7' 




Second language division 

6 

4 

13 

10 

■ 

3 

1 

Science division 

6 

6 

12 

SJ 




Oriental Examinations, 







Munshi ... ... ••• ••• 

| 

I 

44 

18 

9 

4 

MunBhi Alum ... ••• ... ••• ••• 

• aa 

ata 

7 

4 

4 

8 

Munshi Fasil 

... 

aaa 

2 

2 

... 

... 

Moulvl ... ... ... ... ••• ... 

... 

• aa 

16 

18 

7 

4 

Moulvi Alum ••• ••• 

• at 

aaa 

8 

6 

8 

8 

Moulvi Fasti ••• ••• *.« .»• ... 

• •a 

- 

2 

2 

•*. 

aaa 


Note The Punjab University having severed its oonneotion with the Oriental Oolle e, the Oriental examinations are Irons 
‘fluid bv the Btate and the results for that rear have not therefore been she — 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. — Number and Circulation of 
Newspapers, etc. 


Language. 


Urdu 


Urdu and Mahratti 


! 

i 

j Class of Newspapers 

| (Daily, Weekly, etc.) 

i 

i 

1911. 

1901. 

No. 

Circulation. 

No. 

a 

Circulation. 

} 

A.— Daily 

... 

2 

1,800 

1 

800 

B.—Bi Weekly 


... 


1 

60 

C.— Weekly 

... 

1 

500 

7 

• • 1,960 

D.— Monthly 


8 

4,800 

4 

1,700 

Total 

... 

11 

0,400 ; 

13 

* 4,500 

A. — Weekly 

i 

"1 

... 


2 

170 

Grand Total 

1 

'"I 

11 

6,400 

11 

4,870 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. — Number of Books Published in each Language. 


Language. 

Number of Books published in 

Total of 
decade. 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19011*10 

Urdu 




25 

17 

9 

84 

66 

63 

48 

94 

168 

350 

164 

Persian ... 

... 


... 


... 

... 

12 

2 

••• 

... 

1 

S 

10 


Arabic ... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

*• 

... 

28 

G 

2 

• •• 

11 

€ 

20 



Tehigu ... 

... 


... 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

8 

... 

1 

6 

11 

8 

Marathi 

... 

... 

... 



... 

i 

... 

... 

• •• 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

! 

1 

Canarese 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

• V* 

' 

... 

••t 

J j 


• •• 

! 8 

1 
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Chapter IX. 

LANGUAGE. 


185. Statistics. 

Imperial Table X contains particulars as to the number of persons in the 
State as well as in the several districts, who speak each of the languages spoken 
in these Dominions. The enumerators were instructed to enter under language 
the language which each person ordinarily used in his own home. In the case 
of infante and deaf-mutes, the language of their mother was to be entered. The 
entries in the Census schedules were found generally to be correct. In certain 
cases synonjms were used, for instance, Musalmani for Urdu, but they have 
been classified under the ordinary name in the table. Three Subsidiary Tables 
are appended to this chapter showing the distribution of the total population by 
lauguage according to the Census, according to the classification adopted by the 
Linguistic Survey, the proportion of the populatiou in each district and of the 
principal castes speaking each of the languages. 

186. Vernaculars of the State. 

Of the total population of 13,374,676, the number of persons who speak the 
languages, which are grouped together in Imperial Table X as Vernaculars of the 
State, is 13,210,118. That is to say, over 98 per cent, of the population speak 
one or other of the 12 languages regarded as beiug indigenous in the State. The 

marginal table gives the actual number 

of persons who returned themselves 
6,867,678 as speaking one of the four principal 
s 4»8 768 languages of the State. Telugu, Marathi, 
Canarese and Urdu are the only langu- 
i,68o,oo.> ages, each of which, is spokon by over 
1,341,632 ouo million persons. These four together 

account for more than 96 per cent, of the 

populatiou of these Dominions. The 8 remaining languages of the group, 
(Vernaculars of the State) are, as their names denote, spoken by particular tribes. 
Bhili is the speech of the Bhils, Gondi of the Gonds and Lambadis of the 
Lambadas. Six out of these languages, namely, Bhili, Kaikadi, Kolhati, Lam- 
badi, Pardhi and Wadari are olassed, according to the Linguistic survey, as 
dialects of Gujarati. Of the remaining two languages, Yerakula is a dialoot 
of Tamil, and Gondi is said to belong to the 6tage intermediate between Dravida 
and Andhra. Of the Gujarati dialects, Lambadi is the mother tougue of the 
largest number of persons. In fact, it is evident from Subsidiary Table III that 
the speakers of Lambadi number nearly 100,000 more persons than the caste of 
that name. In contradistinction to this, it. is noteworthy that the speakers of 
Bhili number less than the tribe of Bhils and that a large proportion of GondB 
have not returned themselves as speakiug the Gondi lauguage. Yerkula, ou the 
other hand, would seem to be spoken by many outside the tribe of that name. 

187. Other Languages spoken in the State. 

Languages spoken in the State, not included in the group of Vernaculars of 
the State, are classified in three other groups, namely, Vernaculars of India 
foreign to the State, languages spoken in Asia outside of India, and European 
languages. Of Vernaculars of India foreign <,o the State, Rajasthani has the 


Telngu 
Marathi 
Canarese 
Urdu ... 
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Rajasth. ni.. 

50,208 

\yeetern Hindi 

37,814 

Tamil 

25,027 

Gujarati 

14,981 

Eastern Hindi 

0,009 

Arabic 

5,688 

English 

8,843 

i 


largest number of speakers. Next to it 
comes Western Hindi, followed by Tamil 
and Gujarati and Eastern Hindi. The 
bulk of ihoso who speak an Asiatio 
language foreign to India, claim Arabic 
for their mother tongue, while all but, a 
negligible fraction of speakers of Euro- 
pean languages in the State have Eng- 
lish for their vernacular. The marginal 
Table gives the actual numbers of those 
who speak these languages. 


18$. The four principal Languages of the State, 

It is evident from the above that the languages which 


Language 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Telugu 

4,266,470 

6,031,069 

5,148,060 

6,807,678 

Marathi ... 

3,147,745 

3,498,858 

2,896,864 

8,498,758 

Canarese .. 

1,238,519 

1,461,046 

1 1,562,018 

1,680,005 

Urdu 

1,038,806 

1,198,382 

1,168,490 

1,841,622 ! 


rese speakers by 35 per cent. 


is evident trom ttie above that the languages which are, of special 
importance, as being those spoken by the largest, numbers of the population, are 

Tolugu, Marathi, Canarese and 
Urdu. The marginal Table 
compares the actual number of 
persons speaking each of these 
four languages since the 1881 
Census. The number jf Tolugu 
speakers has inoreasod bv al- 
most 50 per cent, during the 
last 30 years and that of (Jaua- 
As regards Urdu, the figure for the 1881 Census 
; includes Hindi. The Marathi-speaking 
population has increased the least. The 
proportion of persons speaking each of 
those four languages has varied since 
1891 as shown in the marginal Table. 
It is clear that while the proportion of 
Marathi speakers is considerably less 
than what it was twenty years ago, and 
while Canarese has lost some ground 
during the last decade, Tolugu has stea- 
dily continued to advance. As regards 
able show that the proportion of Urdu 
o' the last ten years. 


Number of persons in 1,000 of population 


Speaking 

1891. 

I 1901. 

! 

1911 | 

Telugu 

480 

461 

i 

476 

Marathi 

303 

260 

261 

Canarese 

126 

140 

126 

Urdu 

104 

104 

100 


Urdu, the figures iu the marginal 
speakers has declined somewhat durin 


189. Distribution of the Telugu-speaking population. 

The population of Telingana has increased by 52'3 per cent, smco 1881. 
The increase in the number ol Telugu-speaking persons during the same period 
is very nearly 50 per cent., and it is easy to see t hat there is a close connection 
between the increase in the population of Telingana and in the number of Tolugu - 
speakers in these Dominions. The reason is obvious. Over 80 por cent, of the 
people of Telingana own Tolugu as their mother-tongue and more than seven- 
eighth of the Telugu-speaking population of the State is found in that Natural 
Division. As compared with 1891, there is a decrease of 78 in 10,000 in the 
number of Telugu-speakers in Telingana. Tho Telugu-speaking population of 
Marathwara also showB a set-back since 1891. In that year, the number of 
Telugus in the Marathwara and Karnatio linguistic divisions averaged 1,635 in 
10,000 of the population, whereas at the present. Census the proportion of 
Telugu-speakers in Marathwara (which includes the Karnatic division of 1891) is 
only 1,215. These two facts would seem to show that the expansion of the 
Telugu-speaking population has reached its zenith. It is interesting to note that 
while the number of the Telugu-speaking population of the Marathwara districts 
is 807,547, the number of persons in Marathwara who ‘returned some locality in 
Telingana as their birth-place, is only 40,906. It follows that the bulk ot the 
Telugus in Marathwara are not immigrants but have been settled there for more 
than a generation. The largest proportion of them are found in the Kanarese 
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districts of Raichur, Gulbarga and Bidar, and in Nander which bolongs as much 
to Telingana as to Marathvvara in respect of' its natural characteristics. Owing 
to the general reconstitution of the districts, a comparison of the statistics obtained 
at previous Censuses are not likely to be fruitful. In Karimnagar, Medak and 
Nalgoada, over 90 per cent, of the population is Telugu-speaking. 

190. Distribution of the Marathi-speaking population. 

Although the name of Marathwara has been applied to all the districts 
which are not included in Telingana, the Marathi-speaking population does not 
absolutely or relatively, occupy the same numerical position there as the Telugus do 
in Telingana. Marathwara consists of two clearly-marked linguistic divisions, 
namely, Marathwara proper and the Karnatic districts where Canarese is the 
dominant vernacular. In Gulbarga, for instance, there are only 37,749 persons 
speaking Marathi, as against 680,617 speaking Canarese and 229,669 speaking 
Telugu. The instance of Raichur is even more anomalous. The number of 
Marathi-speakers in the district is only 3,311, while the number of persons 
speaking Telugu and Cauareso is respectively 282,451 and 625,706. There is 
no particular reason why these two districts should be included in Marathwara 
rather than in Telingana, and there is at least one good reason against it. It is a 
common complaint in the Canarese districts of the Bombay Presidency that 
their educational interests have suffered owing to their being treated as part and 
parcel of the districts of Maharashtra even to the extent of Marathi being taught, 
instead of Canarese, in many of their elementary schools. The inclusion of the 
Canarese districts in Marathwara is calculated to obscure the special administra- 
tive and educational interests of the people who speak Canarese — a Dravidi&u 
language. The distinctively Marathwara districts are Aurangabad., Bhir and 
Parbhani in the Aurangabad division, and Osmanabad in the Gulbarga division. 
In Bidar, the Canarese and the Telugu speakers together outnumber the Mara- 
t.has, and Nander, as observed above, partakes of the character of both natural 
divisions. Speaking generally, the Aurangabad division, with Osmanabad 
thrown in, would exactly cover Marathwara, properly so called, and would form a 
homogeneous administrative unit, with a common vernacular language and a 

? K>ple inheriting the historical and cultural developments associated with it. 

he Marathi-speaking population numbers less than 50 per cent, of the total 
population of Marathwara, as the term is used in this report, but it would com- 
prise over 80 per cent, of the population of the Aurangabad division together 
frith the district of Osmanabad. 


191. Variations in the Marathi-speakinf population. 

The number of Marathi speakers in the population has increased by about 
350,000 in the last thirty yoars, but others have increased much more, and the 
result is that the former occupy a proportionately less conspicuous position now 
than in 1881. The heavy decrease, shown in the number of Marathas in 1901, 
is due to the loss of population sustained by the Marathwara districts owing to 
the famines of the preceding decade. They have recovered their lost numbers 
during the subsequent decade, but they have done little more. Owing to the 
different connotations in which Marathwara is used, it is not easy to institute a 
comparison between the Marathi-speaking population of the natural division at 
this and the previous Censuses. Such a comparison on the basis of districts is 
impossible owing to the reconstitution of the latter. But Telingana has through- 
out remained a more or less constant and recognisable unit of territory, and it is 
of interest to see how the Marathi speakers in that division stand to-day as com- 
pared with a generation back. At the Census of 1891, there were reckoned 217 
Marathi-speaking persons in 10,000 of the population of Telingana, at the present 
Census, their proportion is 324. They constitute more than one-fifth of the 
population of Adilabad. In other Telingana districts, their position is one of 
numerical insignificance. In Marathwara itself, their principal strongholds are 
Bhir, Parbhani and Osmauabad. 
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192. Distribution of Canarese Speakers.’ 

The Canarese speakers show an increase about 120,000 during the decade 
but their proportion per 10,000 of the population has fallen from 140 in 1901 to 
126, reducing them to the position which they occupied in 1891. They have, in 
fact, receded in the same proportion as the Telugus have advanced. One reason 
of this small increase in their actual numbers accompanied by a retrogression in 
their proportional figure, is that they have not increased as much as the speakers 
of the other languages during the decade. But, on the other hand, it hits to lie 
remembered that the Marathi speakers suffered heavily in the decade previous 
to 1901, while the Canarese actually increased in number and in proportion. 
Since 1881, the population of the typically Canarese districts of Gulbarga and 
Raichur has increased by 53 and 43 per cent, respectively. But the number of 
Canarese speakers has increased in the same period by only a little over 35 per 
cent. The district of Bidar suffered, no doubt, heavily in the famines which 
ushered in the twentieth century, but Bidar has a larger Maratha thail Canarese 
population, and it is by no means certain that the latter suffered as much as the 
former. Then, agaiu, in 1891, there were 113 Canarese-speaking persons in 
every 10,000 of the population of Telingana. At tho present, there are only 55. 
Altogether, it would seem that between the Telugus on one side and tho Mara- 
thas on the other, the Canarese-speaking population is being hard pressed. 
There is no evidenco to show, and it is extremely improbable, that any appreci- 
able uumber of them is giving up Canarese in favour of Marathi or Telugu as 
their mother-tongue. Such a change would presupposo tho prevalence of inter- 
marriage between Tolugu or Marathi speakers and Canarese speakers, to an 
extent inconceivable in tho present state of Indian social life. Parbhani is the 
only district outside the Karnatic districts, • where there are over 500 Canarese 
speakers for 10,000 of the population. 

193. Distribution of the Urdu-speaking Population. 

The Urdu-speaking population is not confined to any particular district. 
The number of persons who returned Urdu as their mother-tongue at the present 
.Census is 1,341,622 or 39,368 less than the Musalmau population of the State. 
Whatever the languages returned by these 40,000 persons might bo, it is certain 
that all those who returned Urdu as their mother-tongue are Musalmans. In the 
first two Censuses held in this State, Urdu was classified as a dialect, of Hindi and 
included Hindustani: since 1901, Urdu is fronted as a main language, and the 
figures for Hindustani are separately given. “ The name ‘ Hindustani’ when 
denoting any particular form of speech,” according t.o Dr. Grierson, “ is properly 
reserved for a language whose vocabulary is neither excessively Persianized nor 
excessively Sanskritized. Tt is extremely doubtful whether those who 
returned their mother-tongue as Hindustani had an accurate idea of what they 
meant. In popular language, the two words seem to boused practically as being 
synonymous with each other, and in any case, the addition of the 21,280 persons 
who returned Hindustani to those who returned Urdu as their mother-tongues, 
will appreciably reduce tho number of Musalmans whoso mother-tongue is not 
indicated by the Cousins figures. It also enables a Buggestivo comparison of the 
state of things in 1891 with that at tho present day. Writing of the Urdu 
(including Hindustani)! speaking population of this State in 1891, the Census 
Superintendent, observed : — 

“Tho total Mnsahnnn population of this Province is 1,138,666; and .the number return- 
ed as speaking Urdu is 1,198,382. Tims, it would at first sight appear that neurlv 60,000 
persons who ought to have benn returned as speaking dialects ot Hindi have returned thomsdl- 
ves as Speaking Urdu. Hut this is not so, ns tho Kayasths, Lodhas, Hajputs, Khatries and 
many others from tho north, though not M usalmans, have returned their parent tongue as Urdu.” 

He added that the term ‘ Hindi ’ was popularly applied in the Hyderabad 
State to the dialects of the Hindus who use the Devnagari charactor, and to whom 
belonged the Pardesis, Purbhaiyas, &c., who, having immigrated into tho State, ear- 
ned a living either by military service or by serving as books and pandyas.i The 

• Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, page :i6l>. 

t Census Report of 1901, page 165. 

t Census Report of HycUrabu], 1891 Part II pages 81, 82. 
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number of persons who returned Hindi in that year was 77,558. Separate figures 
were not given for Hindustani in 1891. In 1901, Hindi, Urdu and Hindustani 
were distinguished in the returns. The Hindi speakers had largely decreased, 
their number being 28,767. The number of Hindustani speakers was 3,166. The 
number of Urdu speakers was 1,158,490, as against 1,155,750, the number of the 
Musalman population. There were thus, more Urdu speakers than Musalmans in 
1901 also. In 1911, however, things have changed. Even with the help of 
over 24'000 Hindustanis, we are unable t,o account for the mother-tongue of the 
whole Musalman population. Even after laying under contribution Arabie, 
Persian and Pashto, there are over 8,000 Musalmans left without a distinctively 
Musalman vernacular. Two conclusions follow. The first is that, under the 
influence of the Hiudi-Urdu controversy in Upper India, Hindus have altogether 
given up returning Urdu as their mother-tongue. The second is, that for the 
first time at the present Census, some thousands of Musalmans in these Dominions 
returned a mother-tongue which was an Iudian vernacular other than Urdu. The 
Musalman population has increased during tho last decade by l9 - 4 per cent., tho 
Urdu-speaking population has increased only by 1 5*8 per cent. Excluding 
Hyderabad City, where nearly half the population arc Urdu spoakers, tho largest 
proportions of them are found in Gulbarga, Bidar, Aurangabad and Nander, which 
arc associated with the history of the ancient Mahotnedan Kingdoms of the 
Deccan. , 

194. Minor Vernaculars of the State. 

Eight other languages are included in Group A of Imperial Table X among 

vernaculars of the State. The names 
and number of persons returned against 
each of them are shown in the marginal 
Table. Seven of thoso languages are 
classed as Gipsy Dialects in Sub-Table 
I (a), and, according to the Linguistic 
survey, as dialects of Gujarati in Subsi- 
diary Table I (5). Dr. Grierson dismisses 
the so-called Gipsy languages of India 
in his article in the new edition of tiro 
Imperial Gazetteer, with the remark that, 
some of them are mere thieves’ jargons, 
others are hybrids developed in journeys 
from place to place, and some real dialects 
of well-known languages. But he spoaks of Labhani, spoken by the Labhauas 
or Banjaias, the great carrying tribe of Central and Western India as an offshoot 
of Rajasthani.* The number of persons Bpeaking Lambadi has increased nearly 
100 per cent, since 1901 when it was according to Subsidiary Table 1, a little over 
120,000. The Lambadi speakers aro found in Warangal, Nalgonda and Gulbarga. 
The word Lambadi, as used at the present Census, includes Lamani or Banjari, 
which was returned as their mother-tongue at the 1901 Census by 92,209 persons. 
At that. Census, speakers of Lambadi were enumerated in Warangal, Medak and 
Mahbnbnagar — all Telingaua districts — while the speakers of Lamani or Banjari, 
in tho Marthwara districts, numbered soveral thousands. At the present Census 
Lambadi speakers were enumerated iu all districts. Subsidiary Table III gives the 
strength ot the Lambadi tribe as 142,044. The difference between that number and 
the number of speakers of the Lambadi language, is probably due to the fact that 
the Lam bad is are practically a sub-tribe of a large tribe, called Korvas in the last 
Census Report, and that the language is spokeu by other sub-tribes also. At 
the 1901 Census, th 9 number of Lambadis and Lamanas together exceeded the 
number of persons speaking the languages bearing these names. Next to 
Lambadi in importance, among the minor vernaculars of the State, is Gondi 
which is spoken by over 70,000 persons. Here, again, we find a lack of corres- 
pondence between the strength of the Gond tribe and the number of persons 
speaking the Gondi language. Here, however, the difference is in favour of the 


Lhili ... ••• ... ••• 

7,013 

tioruli ... ••• ••• ... ... ... 

78,939 

Kaikadi ... •. ... 

2,768 

Kolhati ... ... ... ••• 

262 

Lambadi ... »*• ... ••• 

237,81H) 

1 ardhi ••• ... ••• ... •«, 

£34 

W ailarat ... ... ... ... ... 

1,048 

Verukala 

7,308 
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tribe. Over 50,000 Goods speak some language which is not Gondi. At the 
last Census, on tbo other hand, there were more speakers of Gondi than Goods. 
The Goods have, like other Animistic tribes, been adopting Hindu gods, but it, 
would bo interesting to know whether they change their language also. Gondi 
is officially classified as a language intermediate between Malayalam and Telugu 
It has one dialect, Koya, spoken by about 8,000 persons principally in Warangel 
The case of Bhili, in respect, of the relation of the number of the tribe to tin 
number of speakers ot the language, is similar to that of Gondi. Yerukala oi 
Erkala, which is a dialect of Tamil, is spokon by over 7,000 persons though tin 
tribe of that name uumbcrs only 2,013. There are very few persons who speak 
this language iu Marathwara, and in Tolingana there are only three districts ii 
which their number exceeds 1,000. These are Warangal, AtrafibaPcki anc 
Nalgonda. The other minor vernaculars of the State do not call for notice. 

195. Vernaculars of India Foreign to the States. 

The twelve major and minor vernaculars of tho State, referred to iu the 

last paragraph, comprise 13,210,118 in- 
habitants of these territories, leaving 
155,558 to be accounted for otherwise! 
Of this latter, 140,502 speak vernaculars 
of India. The main distribution of this 
group — Group A (II) of Imperial Table 
X — is outlined in the marginal Table. 
Tho other vernaculars have Jess than 
1,000 speakers each. Considerably more 
than a third of the total number of per- 
sons who speak vernaculars of India 
foreign to the State, speak Rajasthani. 
Tho dialect of Rajasthani which practically all of them speak, is Manvari. Only 
about, 600 persons returned some other dialect of Rajasthani, such as Rajputi, 
Raugri and Bikanori, as their mother-tongue. The speakers of Manvari are 
found in the largest numbers in tho City and in the Marathwara districts, 
especially in Aurangabad, Parbhani and Bhir. They do not, seem to have 
acquired a hold on the Tolingana districts. Western Hindi figures in Imperial 
Table X, both as a vernacular of tho State and as an Indian vernacular foreign to 
the State. Through its dialect, Urdu, it is a vernacular of the States. Its other 
dialects are not among the languages recognised as indngeneus to those 
Dominions. Of these latter Hindustani and Hindi spoken by 24,270 and 
12,261 persons respectively are the most important. Urdu is the I'orsianised 
form of Hindustani and Hindi is a Sanskritised form of tho same language. 
Hindustani itself is that dialect of Western Hindi whose home is the Upper 
Gangetic Doab, iu the country round Meerut. The number of persons who 
returned Hindustani as their vernacular at the present Census, is about eight 
times as many as those in 1901. Hindi speakers on the other band havo 
decreased considerably during the decade. Tho Hindustanis are found principally 
in Aurangabad and the speakers of Hindi iu Hyderabad City. The Tamil- 
speaking population in the State has received a set-back during the decade. 
Their total number at tho 1901 Census was 27,4 75. At, the present. Census, they 
number 25,027. Thoy have rather improved their position in Hyderabad City, 
where their number has increased from 17,718 in 1901 to 18,885. But they 
have lost ground in the districts. The number of thoso who have Gujarati for 
their mother-tongue is 14,984. In Subsidiary Table I many of the minor 
languages spoken iu the State, including Lambadi, are classed as dialects of 
Gujarati, which is thus made to show an aggregate of over 260,000 speakers. 
There has been some decrease in the number of the Gujarati-speaking popula- 
tion during the decade, but it is probably temporary. Eastern Hindi, which ig 
another name for Pardesi, had only 136 speakers iu 1901 but at the present 
Census it has been returned by 6,609 persons, mostly residents of the Auranga- 
bad distriot. It is hard to believe that some of these variations represent, 
anything more than differences of nomenclature. 


Rajasthani 

50,308 

Western Hindi 

87,811 

Tamil 

25,027 

Gujarati 

14,984 

Eastern Hindi 

... ... ... 0,609 

Punjabi 

8,414 
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196. Non-Indian Languages. 

The total number of persons in the State, who speak non-Indian languages 
is 14,966. Arabic and English account for 14,526 of them. Arabic is spokpn 
by 5,683 persons, about 50 per cent, of them being residents of Hyderabad City. 
English is spoken by 8,843 persons, of whom 7,219 were enumerated in the 
Capital City. Of the other languages, Persian is spoken by 256 persons. There 
has been a considerable falling off in the number of speakers of non-Indian 
Asiatic languages since 1901. 


197. General Observations. 

There is no evidence that, as amongst the four main languages 
of the State, auy one is displacing any other. Languages like Telugu, Marathi, 
Canareso and Urdu are not merely convenient meanB of communicating 
with one’s neighbours, but embody the religious, historical and aesthetic 
traditions of large communities. A Marathi-speaking man might learu 
Telugu or Kanarose, Urdu or English, as a convenience but it is extremely 
unlikely that ho will adopt any of them as his mother-tongue. Mother-tongue 
literally is the language of the mother. And in India, and specially among 
Hindus, intermarriages between persons speaking different, languages are extre- 
mojy infrequent. If there is any interchange of languages iu the Stato, it can 
only be among the tribos speaking rude dialects which vary from district to 
district. On the whole, all tho available evidence shows that the number of 
persons speaking one of the main languagos tonds to increase or docroase with 
tho ethnic group to which they belong. Although in the past, many aboriginal 
tribes adopted Aryan languages, no such movement is perceptible, at the present 
day, except porhaps among the Animistic tribes. 


198. Hyderabad City. 

The marginal table! gives the distribution according to language of the 


Language. 

1U11. 

1901. 

1891. 

Urdu 

244/709 

218,092 

194,930 

Telugu 

185, SIR 

169,980 

158,889 

Tamil 

If ,886 

17,718 

15,426 

MaraWn 

15,699 

28,563 

16,587 

Rajnsthaii 

' 9,683 

9,482 

... 

Western Hiudi ... 

S,231 

2,360 

8, SOS 

.English ... 

7,219 i 

! 

6,562 

7,378 


population of Hyderabad City. Tho 
Urdu and Telugu elements have steadily 
increased, and are the principal com- 
ponents of the city population. Of the 
rest, the Tamils have steadily improved 
their position, but the Marathi-speaking 
section has decreased. As regards 
Rajasthani and Hindi, it is unsafe to draw 
any conclusion as their connotation has 
varied from timo to time. Tho varia- 
tions in tho number of persons speaking 
English as their vernacular call for no 
remark. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Distribution op Total Population by Language. 


(a ) — According to Cemue. 




Total Number of Speakers. 

Number per 
mill# of 

y 

Language. 




Population 
of State in 

Where chiefly spoken (plstriot 
or Natural Dmsion). 


1911. 

1912 

• 


1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bhili ... ••• ... ... 

••• 

7,012 

2,836 

1 

Aurangabad. 

Kanarese ... n. ... 

... 

1,680,005 

1,662,022 

126 

Gulbarga, Raichur, Bidar. 

Ea3tern Hindi ••• 


6,609 

186 



Pardeil 

• •• 

6,609 

136 


Aurangabad. 

Gipsy Languages 

• •a 

218,299 

124,822 

18 


tjftmbadi 

• •• 

237,899 

120,894 

18 

Warangal, Nalgonda, Gulbarga. 

Kaikadi ... ... ... 

... 

2,768 

2,880 


Adilabad, Bhir. • 

Waildari 

... 

1,048 

940 


Atraflbalda, Bhir. 

Minor GipBy Dialects 

• •• 

1,589 

608 




Gondi 


73,989 

75,564 

6 


Gondi ••• 

... 

65,896 

69,669 

6 

Adilabad, Warangal. 

Koya 

... 

8,043 

15,896 

1 

Warangal. 

Gujarati 

... 

15,060 

16,253 

1 


Gujarati , ... 


13,661 

15,064 

1 

Hyderabad City, Aurangabad, G ul- 



barga, Parbhani. 

Minor Gujarati Dialects ... 

... 

1,399 

1,189 



Hyderabad City, Warangal, Gul- 





barga. 

Marattii ... 

fS 

8,498,768 

2,898,758 

261 


Marathi 

• •• 

8,496,200 

2,895,864 

261 

Marathwura, Adilabad. 

Are .. ... • . 


2,878 

1,464 


Karima agar. 

Minor Marathi Dialects 


185 

1,410 



Panjabi 

... 

3,414 

2,659 


Hyderabad City. 

Rajasthani 

Marwari ' ... ... 

••• 

Sts 

50,208 

49,547 

59,620 

67,777 

4 

4 

Hyderabad City, Aurangabad, Par- 





bhani. 

Minor Rajasthani Dialects... 

sss 

661 

1,843 



Tamil ••• ••• 

SIS 

82,426 

84,896 

8 

Hyderabad City. 

Tamil ... ... 

• •• 

25,027 

27,475 

2 

Yerkala ... •• ... 

SSI 

7,398 

6,921 

1 

Warangal, Atraflbalda, Nalgonda. 

Telugu ... 

• M 

6,367,578 

5,148,056 

476 

Telingana, Raichur, Bidar, Gul- 
barga. 

Western Hindi ... •• 

Ml 

1,879,486 

1,191,047 

108 

Throughout the State. 

Urdu 

... 

1,841,622 

1,158,490 

100 

Hindustani ... ... 


24,280 

8,166 

2 

Aurangabad. 

Hindi 

... 

12,261 

28,767 

1 

Hyderabad City. 

Minor Dialects 

... 

1,273 

624 



Other Indian Languages ... 
Pashto 

• • » 

1,962 

786 

4,492 

1,665 


Hyderabad City. 

Minor Indian Languages ... 

Ml 

1,176 

2,927 


Do. 

Asiatic Languages 

Arabic 

• M 

6,975 

5,683 

10,867 

9,987 


t 

Do 

Minor Asiatic Languages ... 


292 

450 

»»•••§ 

Do. 

European Languages 

English ••• 

... 

8,989 

8,843 

8,051 

7,907 

1 

1 

Do. 

Minor European Languages 

... 

146 

144 

• ••as a 

Do. 

African Languages (Somali) 

... 

2 

* 1 


Do. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Distribution of Total Population by Language. 
(b) — According to Linguintic Survey. 
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Bidar. 
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Gondi 
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Gondi 
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6 

Adilabad, Waran- 
gal. 

Warangal. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II.— Distribution by language of the 
Population of each District. 
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District and Natural Division, 
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55 
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14 
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Telingana ... 


... 
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8,268 

324 

55 
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244 

>12 

95 

Hyderabad City 

... 

... ... 

4,888 

3,702 

813 

46 

... 

2 

8 

1,041 

Atrafibalda 



1,167 

7,716 

042 

192 

... 

304 

29 

60 

Warangal 

... 

... ... 

459 

8,622 

76 

... 
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619 

23 

26 

Karimnagar 

... 

... 
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9,490 

86 

... 

4 

70 

6 

6 

Adilabad 

... 

... ... 

467 

6,184 

2,172 

26 

924 

22* 

13 

50 

Medak 



770 

9,089 

39 

20 

3 

61 

6 

18 

Nizamabad ... 

... 
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8,752 

14? 

163 

... 
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4 

19 

Mahbubnagar ... 

... 


060 

8,861 

66 

165 

... 

232 

18 

7 

Nalgonda ... 


.j. 

410 
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19 

... 

... 

414 

> 11 

8 

Marathwara ... 


... ... 

1,115 

1,215 

4,934 

2,471 

... 

111 

V 
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Aurangabad 
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44 

7,948 
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... 
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77 

467 

Bhir 

... 

... ... 
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29 

8,990 

20 

... 

69 

IS 
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... ... 
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927 

1,880 

6,287 

541 

3 

185 

6 

90 

Parbhani 
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8,636 

11 

... 

100 

8 

199 

Gulbarga 



1,460 

1,996 

328 

5,918 

... 

282 

6 

60 

Oemanabad 



941 

61 

8,5 8 U 

851 

... 

24 

10 

80 

Raichur 

... 


1 780 

2,834 

83 

6,278 

... 

50 

o 

23 

Bidar 

... 


j 1,456 

1,631 

8;713 

3,073 

... 

78 

10 
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SUBSIDIARY 

TABLE III. — -Comparison 

OF 

Caste and Language Tables. 

! 

Tribe. 

Strength of tribe 
(Table XIII) 

Number speaking 
tribal language 
(Tabic X). 

Bhilir 

... 

... 

9,921 

7,012 

Gondi 




124,341 

7 3,9 Ml 

Lambadi 



... 

1 142,044 

287,899 j 

Erkala 



... 

2,018 

! 

7,898 j 
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Chapter X. 

INFIRMITIES. 


Total afflicted. 


Infirmity. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Insane 

2,295 

1,584 

884 

2,560 

DeaJ-muto ... 

8,878 

4,419 

627 

4,421 

Blind 

11,728 

10,632 

1,844 

16,268 

Leper 

2,989 

2,977 

880 

8,785 

Total ... 

20,880 

19,612 

2,685 

27,002 


199. Comparison with previous Censuses. 

The marginal Table gives a comparative view of the statistics of the four 
' infirmities for which they have been 

collected since 1881. There was a 
decrease in the total for all infirmities ih 
1891, but the figures for 1901 showed 
a phenomenal fall from those of the 
previous Census. This time the figures 
bear a more intelligible relation to those 
of 1881 and 1891 than to those of 1901. 
Taking the State as a whole, the total 
number of persons afflicted shows a very 
remarkable increase over the figures of 
the last Census. In 1901 the total of 
afflicted was 2,635, whereas the number 
at this Census is 26,831 (exclusive of those enumerated under more than one head) 
or ever ten times as many as in 1901. The increase occurs in respect not only 
of one infirmity but of all infirmities. The number of insanes and deaf-mutes is 
more than soven times, that of blind over twelve times, and that of lepers over 
eleven times as many as in 1901. Some increase in the number of persons afflict- 
ed was to be expected in sympathy with the growth of population during the last 
decade. But a 20 per cent, increase of population cannot be held to account 
sufficiently for an one thousand per cent, increase in the number persons 
suffering from the infirmities included in the Census. The number of the immi- 
grant population in 1911 was less by about 10 per cent, than in 1901, aud there 
is otherwise no reason to refer the extraordinary rise in the number of the 
afflicted to that source. There has been no change in the instructions issued to 
enumerators which may account for it. Some part of the increase -is doubtless 
due to the wearing away of the shyness of the poople in giving the information 
sought for by the enumerators. The fact that the increase in the number of 
female figures is strikingly larger than in the case of the male, is conclusive 
testimony to tho gradual disappearance of the attitude of suspicion of the 
objects of the Census. The number of males afflicted was nine times and 
that of the fomales, twelve times higher than at the previous Census. Other 
.causes too might have contributed to the increase to some extent, such as the 
relatively smaller mortality, owing to more favourable seasons. The use of the 
special infirmity slip in place of the ordinary ono used on previous occasions, 
may have also facilitated the compilation of statistics. When all iB said, how- 
ever, the increase is too considerable to be regarded as satisfactorily explained 
by all the abovementioned causes put together. It seems less rash to assume 
that the statistics of the Census of 1901, so far as infirmities were concerned, 
were much below the mark than to seek to find an explanation for a miraculous 
increase on the basis of those figures. 


200. Infirmities by Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the number of persons afflicted per 100,000 of 
the population at each of the last four 


Infirmities. 

Telingana. 

Marathwara. 

Insane ••• 

... 

80 

9 

Deal-mute ... 


38 

29 

Blind 

• ••] 

109 

184 

Lepers ... ... 


28 

27 

Total 

... 

50 

so 


Censuses in each Natural Division and 
district. The marginal Table abstracted 
therefrom shows the relative incidence 
of the afflictions in the two Natural 
Divisions. Taking all four infirmities 
together, there is little to choose between 
the two Natural Divisions. In both of 
them the incidence is about 50 for every 
10,000 persons. The strikingly lower 
proportion of insanes in Marathwara is 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L— Distribution of Total Population by Language. 


(a) — According to Counts. 




Total Humber of Speakers. 

Number per 


Language. 
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of State in 

Where chiefly spoken (District 
or Natural Division). 
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1911. 
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Bhili 


7,012 

2,836 

1 

Aurangabad. 

Kanarese ... ... 

... 

1,680,005 

1,662,022 

126 

Gulbarga, Raiohur, Bidar. 

> 

Eastern Hindi 

... 

6,609 

186 



Pardesl «• 


6,609 

186 


Aurangabad. 

Gipsy Languages ... 

MS 

248,399 

124,822 

18 


Lambadi 

... 

237,899 

120,894 

18 

Warangal, Nalgonda, Gulbarga. 

Kalkadi 


8,763 

2,880 


AJilabad, Bhir. 

Waddari ••• 

... 

1,048 

940 


Atrafibalda, Bhir. 

Minor Gipsy Dialects 


1,589 

608 




Gondi ••• ••• 

... 

73,939 

75,564 

6 


0 ondi 

... 

65,896 

69,669 

5 

Adilabad, Warangal. 

Koya 

••• 

8,043 

15,895 

1 

Warangal. 

Gujarati 

... 

15,060 

16,263 

1 


Gujarati -.. 


13,061 

15,064 

1 

Hyderabad City, Aurangabad, Gul- 
barga, Parbhani. 

Minor Gujarati Dialects ... 


1,399 

1,189 


Hyderabad City, Warangal, Gul- 
barga. 

Marathi 

** 

3,498,763 

2,898,788 

261 


Marathi 

• •• 

3,496,200 

2,896,864 

261 

Marathwara, Adilabad. 

Are 


2,378 

1,464 


Karimnagar. 

Minor Marathi Dialects *•» 


185 

1,410 



Panjabi ... ••• 

... 

3,414 

2,659 


Hyderabad City. 

9 

Rajasthani ... 

Mnrwari 

• •• 

SIS 

50,208 

49,547 

59,620 

57,777 

4 

4 

Hyderabad City, Aurangabad, p ar- 
bhani. 

Minor Rajasthani Dialects... 

••• 

661 

1,843 



Tamil 

Tamil 

• •• 

• •• 

82,425 

25,027 

84,896 

27,475 

3 

2 

Hyderabad City. 

Yerkala 

Telugu ... * 


7 % 898 

0,921 

1 

Warangal, Atrafibalda, Nalgonda. 

... 

6,867,578 

5,148,056 

476 

Tolingana* Ralchur, Bidar, Gul- 
barga. 

Western Hindi 

Urdu 

... 

1,879,436 

1,841,622 

1,191,047 

1,158,490 

108 

100 

Throughout the State. 

Hindustani 

Hindi 

... 

24,280 

12,261 

8,166 

28,767 

2 

1 

Aurangabad. 

Hyderabad City. 

Minor DialectB ••• ••• 

... 

1,273 

624 



Other Indian Languages ... 
Pashto 

... 

1,968 

786 

4,498 

1,565 


Hyderabad City. 

Minor Indian Languages ... 

... 

1,176 

2,927 


Do. 

Asiatic Languages 

Arabic 

... 

6,975 

5,633 

10,867 

9,937 


Do 

Minor Asiatic Languages ... 


292 

4S0 

»••... 

Do. 

European Languages 

English 

... 

8,989 

8,843 

8,061 

7,907 

1 

1 

Do. 

Minor European Languages 

... 

146 

144 



Do. 

African Languages (Somali) 

... 

2 


MMM 

1 

Do. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— Distribution of Total Population by Language. 


(b) — According to Linguistic Survey. 
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Where ohiefly 

Family, 

Sub* Family. 

Branob. 

Sub-Branob. 

Group. 

Language. 

Dialeot, 

32 

Jt ° a 

spoken (District 
or Natural 
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Division, ) 


t 

I 





1?° 

55 s3 

• 

1 

9 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Tibeto-Ohineie, 

Tibsto-Burman 

Assam Burmese 


Burma 

Burmese 


1 



Dravldian .. 



.... 

Dravida 

Tamil 


89,425 

3 







Tamil 

Yerukala 

95,027 

2 

Hyderabad City, 







7,098 

1 

Warangal, Atrafl. 










balda, Nalgonda, 






Kanarese 


1,680,005 
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Gulbarga, Ralohur 










Bidar. 





Intermediate 

Malayalam 


243 


Hyderabad City. 





Gondi 


73,939 

6 






Gondi 


65,896 

5 

Adilabad, Waran. 







Koya 

8,013 

1 

gal. 

Warangal. 





Andhra 

Tolugu 


6,867,578 

476 

Telingana.Raichn r 
Bidar, Gulbarga. 

Indo-Europsan, 

Aryan 

Indian 

Non- Sanskritic, 

Shina Khowa .. 

Kashmiri 


1 



Sanskritic 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit 


5 







North-Wistern. 

Sindhi 


307 









Kachchi 

307 







Southern 

Marathi 


3,498,763 

261 







Marathi 


3,496,200 

261 

Marathawara, Adi- 










labad. 







Agari 

a 









Are 

9,378 


Karimnagar. 







Dhangari 

11 








Goanese 

86 


# 







Kathodi 

42 









Koli 

3 









Konkani 

29 









Pancbali 

12 







Eastern 

Oriya 


265 








Bengali 


194 








Biliari 


142 







Mediate 

Eastern-Hindi., 

Pardesi 

M09 









6,609 

1,379,436 


Aurangabad. 





Western 

Western Hindi. 


103 








Bondili 

103 









Brajbhasha . , 

237 









Hindi 

12,261 

1 

Hyderabad City. 







Hindustani 

24,270 

2 

Aurangabad. 







Lodhi 

49 









Rathora 

884 









Urdu 

1,841,629 

100 

Through o u t the 










State. 

Indo-European. 

Aryan 

Indian 

Sanskritic 

Western 

Rajasthan! . ■ 


50,208 







Bikaneri 

13 









Marwari 

49,617 

4 

Hyderabad City, 










Aurangabad, Pm- 
hhan. 







Itajputi 

893 









Rangri 

255 








Gujarati 


265,871 

” 20 







Do. 


18,661 

1 

Hyderabad City, 










Aurangabad, Par* 
bhanL 







Bhili 

7,012 

1 

Aurangabad. 

! 

1 






Beldari 

Bohari 

Ghisadi 

Jain 

Kotari 

Kaikadi 
Kathiawadi . . 
Kayashti 

Khatri 

Kolhati 

Lambadi 

80 

17 

371 

85 

42 

2,763 

9 

76 

396 

262 

287,899 

” 18 

Warangal, Nalgou- 









da, Gulbarga, 







N agari 

283 









Pardhi 

834 









Parsi 

75 









Patkari 

142 









Rangri 

48 









Sorathi 

289 









Thakori 

79 









Waddari 

1,048 








Panjabi 


8,414 


Hyderabad City. 





Western Sub,.. 

Western Pun- 


15 








jabi. 

Multani 

4 









Peshwari 

11 





Eraslan 


Eastern 

Pashto 


786 


Hyderabad City. 





Western 

Persian 


256 


Do. 

Semitic 



.... 

.... 

Arabic 


5,683 


Do. 

j Hamitio 

.... 

.... 

.... 


Somali 


2 : 


Do. 

l Mongolian . . 


.... 


Japanese 

Japanese 


8 






Ural, Altai o .. 

Turkish 


28 



I Indo* European. 

.... 

.... 


Teutonio 

1 

English 

Dutch 


8,848 

1 

1 

Hyderabad City. 






German 


18 


Do. 





Celtic 

Irish 


1 


Do. 





Romanic 

Portugnese .. 


70 


Do. 






Frenoh 


18 


Do. 






Italian 


36 


Do. 

i 




Balto Slavonic. 

j 

Russian 


2 


Do. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Distribution by language of the 
Population of each District. 


Number per 10,000 of popnlation speaking 


District and Natural Division, 

t 

Urdu. 

0 

bfl 

a 

H 

Marathi. 

Canarese. 

Gondi. 

Laiubadi- 

3 * 

si 

“■ «d 

S 0 

jq a 
+* — 1 

O 

» — 

1 

i s 
fiSf 

• d 

~ to 

< 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

State 



1,003 

4,761 

2,616 

1,256 

55 

178 

14 

117 

Telingana ... 

... 


892 

8,268 

324 

55 

110 

244 

12 

95 

Hyderabad City 

* # « 

... 

4,8K8 

3,702 

313 

46 

... 

2 

8 

1,041 

Atrafibalda 



1,167 

7,7l(i 

642 

192 

... 

204 

29 

60 

Warangal 


... 

450 

8,622 

76 

... 

175 

619 

23 

26 

Karimnagar 

... 

... 

388 

9,490 

86 

... 

4 

70 

6 

6 

Adi la bad 

... 

... 

467 

6,134 

2,172 

25 

l*J4 

22fc 

13 

50 

Modak ... 

... 


770 

9,089 

39 

20 

2 

61 

5 

18 

Nizamabad 

• •• 


726 

8,752 

147 

1G3 

... 

190 

4 

19 

Mahbubnagar ... 


« . • •• • 

(360 

8,861 

56 

165 

... 

232 

13 

7 

Nalgonda 


••• 

410 

9,138 

19 

... 


414 

11 

, 8 

Marathwara ... 


... ... 

1,115 

1,215 

4,934 

2,471 

... 

111 

17 

137 

Aurangabad 

... 


1 1,318 

4 4 

7,948 

8 

... 

138 

77 

467 

Bhir 


... ... 

1 713 

29 

8,990 

20 

... 

69 

18 

161 

Nander 


... ... 

1,058 

1,880 

6,287 

541 

3 

135 

6 

90 

Parbhani 




927 

119 

8,636 

11 

... 

10O 

8 

199 

Gulbarga 



1 1,160 

1 1,996 

328 

5,918 

... 

232 

5 

60 

Oamanabad 


... ... 

941 

1 61 

8,530 

854 

... 

24 

10 

80 

liaichur 



780 

2,834 

. 38 

6,278 

... 

50 

2 

23 

Bidar 

... 


1 ,456 

I 1,631 

3,718 

3,073 

»♦* 

78 

10 

49 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Comparison of Caste and Language Tables. 


Tribe. 

Strength of tribe 
(Table XIII) 

Number speaking 
tribal language 
(Table X). 

BliilP 

... 

«»• 



9,921 

7,012 

Gondi ... 







124,341 

73,939 

l.ambadi 






142,044 

237,899 

Krkala 







2,018 

7,898 
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CHAPTER X — INFIRMITIES. 


Chapter X. 

INFIRMITIES. 


199. Comparison with previous Censuses. 

The marginal Table gives a comparative view of the statistics of the four 

infirmities for which they have been 
Total o fflietti. collected since 1881. There was a 


Infirmity. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Insane 

2,295 

1,584 

884 

2,560 

Deaf-mute ... 

5,878 

4,419 

627 

4,421 

Blind 

11,728 

10,632 

1,544 

16,268 

Leper ... 

2,989 

2,977 

- - 

880 

8,785 

Total ... 

20,880 

19,612 

2,635 

27,002 


decrease in the total for all infirmities iu 
1891, but the figures for 1901 showed 
a phenomenal fall from those of the 

E revious Census. This time the figures 
ear a more intelligible relation to those 
of 1881 and 1891 than to those of 1901. 
Taking the State as a whole, the total 
number of persons afflicted shows a very 
remarkable increase over the figures of 
the last Census. In 1901 the total of 
afflicted was 2,635, whereas the number 


at this Census is 26,831 (exclusive of those enumerated under more than one head) 
or over ten times as many as in 1901. The increase occurs in respect not only 
of one infirmity but of all infirmities. The number of insaneB and deaf-mutes is 


more than seven times, that of blind over twelve times, and that of lepers over 
eleven times as many as in 1901. Some increase in the number of persons afflict- 
ed was to be expected in sympathy with the growth of population during the last 
decade. But a 20 per cent, increase of population cannot be held to account 
sufficiently for an one thousand per cent, increase in the number of persons 
suffering from the infirmities included in the Census. The number of the immi- 
grant population in 1911 was less by about 10 per cent, than in 1901, and there 
is otherwise no reason to refer the extraordinary rise in the number of the 
afflicted to that source. There has been no change in the instructions issued to 
enumerators which may account for it. Some part of the increase is doubtless 
due to the wearing away of the Bhyness of the people in giving the information 
sought for by the enumerators. The fact that the increase in the number of 
female figures is strikingly larger than in the case of the male, is conclusive 
testimony to the gradual disappearance of the attitudo of suspicion of the 
objects of the Consus. The number of males afflicted was nine times and 
that of the females, twelve times higher than at the previous Census. Other 
causer too might have contributed to the increase to some extent, such as the 
relatively smaller mortality, owing to moro favourable seasons. The use of the 
special infirmity slip in place of the ordinary one used on previous occasions, 
may have also facilitated the compilation of statistics. When all is said, how- 
ever, the increase is too considerable to be regarded as satisfactorily explained 
by all the abovementioned causes put together. It seems less rash to assume 
that the statistics of the Census of 1901, so far as infirmities were concerned, 
were much below the mark than to seek to find an explanation for a miraculous 
increase on the basis of those figures. 


200. Infirmities by Natural Division. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the number of persons afflicted per 100, 0C0 of 
the population at each of the last four 


Infirmities. 

Telingana. 

Marathwara. 

Insane ••• ... ... 

80 

9 

Deaf-mute ... ... •». 

38 

29 

Blind 

109 f 

184 

Lepers ••• ... 

28 

27 

Total ... 



50 

I 50 

: 


Censuses in each Natural Division and 
district. The marginal Table abstracted 
therefrom shows the relative incidence 
of the afflictions in the two Natural 
Divisions. Taking all four infirmities 
together, there is little to choose between 
the two Natural Divisions. In both of 
them the incidence is about 50 for every 
10,000 persons. The strikingly lower 
of insanes in Marathwara is 
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made up by the higher proportion of the blind, so that in one way or another 
Nature would seem to deal with the population of each of the two Divisions with 
^ven-h'anded severity. 

201. Infirmities by Race and Religion. 

There are only two communities in the State, whose aggregates warrant a 

statistical comparison, namely, the 
Hindu and tho Mahomedan. Animists 

are numerically tho next most important. 
Imperial Table XII-A gives the statis- 
tics for sedected castes, tribes or, races. 
The figures in the marginal table are 
taken from it. The Hindu population 

is about eight times as lar^e as the 
Moslem and over forty times as large 
as the Animists. Examining the figures 
in the light of these ratios, the Mahomedans are better off than the Hindus 

in respect of all infirmities oxcept insanity. This is also true of the Animists,, 

though the reasons for tho superiority of these two communities are of a radically 
opposite character. The Mahomedan in Hyderabad enjoys a material a.nd social 
position higher than the Hindu’s. The Animist, on the other hand, leads a life of 
primitive simplicity aud does not require to toil in the fields or at the forge to 
supply himself with his few elementary needs. Ho lives in tho open air and is 
free from all worrying cares about rains and crops, the Sowcar and the Sircar. 
The term, Hindu, includes some higher castes who enjoy the some social advant- 
ages as the Mahomedans and also some castes which are not far removed from 
the natural simplicitjr of the Animist. But the mass of the Hindu -population 
consists of toilers, and as such is more exposed than others to infirmities which 
find their victims most readily among those enervated by excessive toil. 


Infirmities. 

Hindu. 

Musalman. 

Animists. 

Insane! ... ... 

2,180 

832 

41 

Deaf- Mate 

3,981 

882 

94 

Blind 

14,820 

1,165 

207 

Lepers ••• 

3,878 

311 ! 

i 

86 


202. Distribution by Sex. 


The proportion of females to malos under all heads excepting leprosy, is 
— over 60 per cent. The only infirmity 

Infirmities. Males. Females, per 1,000 wll086 incidence is nearly equal Oil both 

waleg - the sexes is blindness. In respect of the 

other three, making allowance for the 

insane' 1,847 i.ois 085 greater tendency to concealment, women 

seem to enjoy a certain appreciable 
Deaf-Mute ... 3,522 1,899 762 amount of natural immunity as compared 

with men, owing, it may be, to their 

Blind 8 ’ 287 7 > 976 962 more protected lives or even to greater 

powers of resistance inherent in their 

Leper8 3 » 7fl2 996 8fil constitution. Tho proportion of female 

“ •- — — - — sufferers is lowest in the case of leprosy, 

clearly due to a considerable extent to greater motives for concealment. In regard 
to deaf-mutism, where there is no difficulty of diagnosis and which is not easily 
concealed, the proportion between the sexes is loss considerable. The test of 
insanity necessarily varies according to the standard of sanity in a given commu- 
nity, and where women are held to be naturally of a lower order of intelligence 
than men, only extreme cases of deviation from the normal are likely to be reported 
as definitely coming under the category of insanity. It should also be borne in 
mind that there is always a greater likelihood in India of mental afflictions in the 
case of women being attributed to “ possession ” rather than to insanity. 


203. Distribution by Age. 

Imperial Table XXII, Part I, gives details of distribution by age of the 
afflicted population and for each infirmity. There are some general features of 
these figures which call for remark. Up to the age of 10 the numbers always tend 
to be smaller than they may be expected to be. The explanation is that parents 
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will not giro up the hope and expectation of finding a cure lor the infirmities of 
their offspring until the failure of years leaves them absolutely without an excuse 
wherewith to satisfy even their own minds. In the case of girls the marriage- 
able age marks the limit up to which parents will continue to exercise their own, 
and to impose upon, the credulity of others. Another noteworthy feature of these 
statistics is that the figures rise and fall with amusing regularity in the first half 
and the second half of each successive decade. It would almost seem as if there 
was a feeling of obligation in the popular mind to observe a strict veracity to the 
decade while it was permissible to exercise some discretion as to units. Men and 
womon prefer to be on the wrong side of forty, for instance, to being on the right 
side of fifty, so long as the claims of conscience are satisfied by thoir admitting 
the number of actual decades that they have spent on earth. This point has 
been discussed in the Chapter on the ago distribution of the population. The 
largest, number of afflictod persons iD one age-period occurs between 30 and 35 
for both sexes. The next worst period is 40-45 for men and 60-65 for women. 

204. Insanity. 

Imperial Table XII, Part II, gives the distributee by administrative Divisions 
and districts, while Subsidiary Table T gives the proportions of people afflicted for 
every 100,000 of the population by Natural Divisions and districts. Blindness 
claims ever 60 per cent, of the total afflicted in the Nizam’s Dominions. The 
largost proportion of insanes is found in Hyderabad City which has 56 for every 
10,000 inhabitants. This figure, however, includes 81 inmates of the Lunatic 
Asylum attached to the Central Jail who are not natives of the City and whose 
sojourn within its limits is wholly involuntary. If these are excluded, as is but 
fair, the City’s actual proportion falls to 41 per 100,000 inhabitants. Tho map of 
these Dominions printed below indicates the proportion of insanes to the total 
population of each district. 



Medak district shows the next highest proportion 43. The lowest afflicted 
..mong Telingana districts is Adilabad, which has 23 insanes to each 10,000 of its 
population, while the highest in Marathwara is only 12 - 5 for Gulbarga. In fact, 
insanity is very much at a discount in the Marathwara distriots. The use of 
narcotic drugs and spirits is the principal cause of insanity in the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions and it may be that they are less in fashion in Marathwara than in Telingana. 

Another fact worthy of note is the high proportion of female to male insanes 
in Telingana as compared with Marathwara. In Marathwara the proportion of 
female usually is 50 per cent., while in Telingana it is over 71 per cent, of that of 
male lunatics. More thati one district in Telingana has proportionately more 
female insanes than males. Warangal has 25 male and 27 female insanes, and 
Mahbubnagar 23 male and 24 female insanes for every 100,000 of their popula- 
tions. It is unprofitable to speculate as to the*- causes of these variations. The 
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statistics recorded in the Tables pertaining to this Chapter are the least reliable 
of those compiled in respect of infirmities, owing partly to the difficulties 
in the way of accurate diagnosis, and partly to iutentional concealment. Both 
these causes affect the statistics of insanes more than those of any other infirmity 
included in the Census returns. 

205. Distribution by Age. 

Subsidiary Table II, gives the distribution of the afflicted population, the 
statistics of which are to bn found in Imperial Tablo XII, Part I, according to 
age-periods. The real significance of this distribution can bo gathered only in the 
light of the observations offered in the Chapter on Ago. Hore it is sufficient to 
mention that tho age-periods 10-15 shows the largest number of lunatics of 
both sexes. With the exception of a brief interval between the ages of 35» and 
•10, the proportion is maintained at a high figure till tho ago of 45 when there is 
a sudden drop to loss than 50 per cent, of the figure for the immediately preced- 
ing age-period. Though there is a rather noticeable rise in tho age-period 
50-55, very few lunatics would scorn to live beyond the ago of 50. Tho largest 
proportion of male insanes occurs between tho ages of 25 and 30, and indeed > 
tho period between 20 and 35 would seem to bo fraught with much, peril for tho 
male intellect. 'This is perhaps due to the fact that it is about, the fflost 
stressful period of a man’s life. It is significant that, for women, tho period of 
greatest risk from insanity is between 10 and 20. Tho strain of early marriage 
and maternity is cloarly visible in these figures. 

206. Distribution by Caste. 

Subsidiary Table IV gives tho proportion of the afflicted iusolocted castes, 
tho actual figures are to bo found in Imperial Table XIl-A. The Sayyods among 
Mahoinedans and the Telagas and the Komatis among Hindus have the largest 
proportion ol female insanes, namely 25, 20 and 25 respectively for every 100,000 
persons of each caste, while tho Animistic Lambaba, the Hindu Maratha, Koly, 
Dhangar and Lingayat have the least, their proportions being 3, 4, 5, 7 and 0 
respectively. The Mahar and the Brahman at either end of the social scale, 
have the same number, 17, of female insanes, though as regards male insanes, the 
Brahman with 50 per 100,000 persons is second only to tho Komati with his 57 
per 100,000, while the Mahar, with 17, is fifth best in the list being preceded by 
the Animistic Gond with 6, the Hindu Maratha with 7, the Hindu Dhangar with 
9, and the Lingayat with 15 respectively. Taking men and women togother the 
Maratha and the Dhangar would seem to be tho least liable to have their mental 
equilibrium upset. The Brahman’s excessive ceremonialism, the Komati’s 
abnormal concentration on his Cash-box and the Sayyed’s “scroll and sanctities” 
may be held to account for their high proportion of male and female insanes, but 
there is no such pre-occupation to explain the same phenomenon as regards the 
Goundla, the Kapu, the Madiga and tho Hang, The ti utli seems to be that 
accidental causes, such as the zeal and capacity of enumerators, have much to 
do with the high or low proportion of the afflicted in auy area or caste in tho 
present state of public sentiment in regard to the treatment of the insane. 

207. Deaf-Mutism. 

The reasons adduced for distrusting the figures of the Census of 1901 for 
the totals of all the four infirmities, apply to each of them. They apply with 
special force to deaf-mutism which is a congenital defect. Persons suffering 
from it are short-lived. The proportion of such persons to the total number 
living at each age-period should, therefore, show a steady decline. The number 
of deaf-mutes, male and female enumerated in the present Census, is 4,421. 
In the 1901 Census it was only 627. The number ol.deaf-mutes under the ago 
of 10 in the present Census is 856 so that we have o,565 additional afflicted to 
be accounted for otherwise than by birth in the State. The actual number of 
deaf-mutes under 10 is very probably much higher, owing to the reluctance, 
already ’alluded to, of parents to return young children as afflicted with an 
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incurable malady. Even assuming that all the C27 deaf-mutes enumerated at 
the 1901 Census were still living, where did the remaining 2,938 over 10 years 
come from ? There is nothing to show that the larger number of them were 
immigrants. It follows that the increase in the numbers is to a great extent due 
to the figures for 1901 being much below the then actual deaf-mute population 
of the State. In any case, there is good reason to think that the enumeration 
at the present Census of this class of afflicted persons, as- of other classes, has 
been more satisfactory than at any previous Census. 

208. Distribution by Natural Divisions and Districts. 

The subjoined map shows the proportion of deaf-mutes to the total 
population of each district. Telingaua has a larger proportion of deaf-mutes than 
Marathwara, the figures being 38 and 29 per 10,000 of the population respect- 
ively. MJabubnagar has 56, Warangal 51, Nalgonda 43 and Medak 37. In 
Marathwara, Nander shows the highest proportion of deaf-mutism (38) and is 
followed by Bidar (36) and Gulbarga (35). Hyderabad City in Telingaua and 
Aurangabad in Marathwara have tho least number of deaf-mutes, 16 and 15 per 
10,000 persons: — 



209. Distribution by Creeds and Castes and Sex. 

Mahomedans are somewhat less afflicted with this infirmity than Hindus, 
'the actual numbers being 382 and 3,931 respectively, whereas the ratio of 
Mahomedans to Hindus is less than 1 : 9. The Komatis are, again, unenviably 
prominent, the proportion of deaf-mutes among them, 58 to 100,000 persons, 
being the highest in the Nizam’s Dominions. The Telagas come next with 42. 
Amongst Mahomedans, the Shaiks show the highest proportion, 30 per 100,000 
persons. If the female figures are excluded, the melancholy predominance of 
these castes in respect of this iufirmit)’, is still further emphasized. The Koraati 
has 67, the Telagas 53, and the Shaiks 37 deaf-mutes to every 100,000 males. 

210. Insanity and Deaf-mutism. 

Tho Komati amongst the Hindus and the Shaik amongst the Mahomedans 
have also the largest number of male iusanes. The coincidence is noteworthy 
as lending support to the fact that cretinism and deaf-mutism have often been 
found in close association. In the All-India Census Report for 1901, the sugges- 
tion was thrown out that deaf-mutism, cretinism and goitre may be due to the 
injurious properties of the water of certain rivers, and that their distribution was 
perhaps more a matter of locality than of class. The figures for Hyderabad do 
not support such exclusive reliance on looality as the sole-oause of the infirmity. 
We have seen above that the Komatis head the list among the oastes of 
Hyderabad, both as regards insanity and deaf-mutism. The districts of Mahbub- 
uagar and Warangal whioh have the largest porportion of deaf-mutes, have by 
no means the largest proportion of insanes. 
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211. Blindness. 

Blindness is by far the mo6t common of the four infirmities. It is res- 
ponsible for more than 60 per cent, of tho total afflicted from all causes. For one 
thing, total blindness is not an infirmity which admits of doubt or concealmont. 
Then, again, it appeals to tho sympathy of neighbours and does not excite feelings 
of loathing. Many persons who would bo most reluctant to state that thpir 
children or the woineu of their family were afflicted with insauity or leprosy, 
would readily admit that they were blind, either wholly or partially. In' fact, the 
tendency often is to exaggerate any markedly defective eye-sight into total blind- 
ness. As -a matter of actual fact also, blindness is far more common than any of the 
other infirmities. The glare of the summer sun, the uso of smoky wood-fuel in 
ill-ventilated kitchens, and general carelessness and nogloct arising ff^m the 
ignorance and poverty of the mass of the population, have a most injurious effect 
on its eye-sight. The fact that this is the one infirmity whore tho ^number of 
women sufferers are nearly equal with, and in some districts and castes actually 
more than, that of men, points to the main causes being insanitary dwellings 
and ignorance. The . subjoined map shows the proportion of the blind in each 
district : — 



As observed already, Marathwara suffers more from blindness than 
Telingana, though the two districts which have the highest proportion of the 
blind in the Nizam’s Dominions lie in either Natural Division. Parbhani, in 
Marathwara, has 190 and Mahbubnagar, in Tolingana, 180 blind per 10,000 per- 
sons. It is remarkable that in both these districts tho proportion of blind females 
is in excoss of that of blind males. In Parbhani, the figures are 191 and 188, 
and in Mahbubnagar, 181 and 186 respectively (or 10,000 of each sox. Bidar in 
Maratbwaia comes third with 178 for both sexes, 179 for males and 177 for 
females. The fourth place is taken by Bhir, also in Marathwara. Hyderabad 
City has the fewest blind in the State, tho proportion being 43 per 10,000 per- 
sons. Perhaps, the restful prospect afforded by the forest covered tracts of 
Telingana are more favourable to the preservation of the peoplo’s eye-sight than 
the bleak open spaces of Marathwara. Raichur, in Marathwara, has a re- 
markably low proportion of blind, next only to that of Hyderabad City. 

212. DUtribution by Caste. 

The Komati caste heads the list in respect of this infirmity also. Its pro- 
portion is 264 males and 202 females per 100,000 persons. The next most 
afflicted class is the Golla, with 145 males and 160 females, and tho third on the 
list is the Brahmin, with 152 males and 123 females. The Mar at ha, who is but 
little affected by insanity and deaf-mutism, has a high proportion of persons 
whoso eye -sight, is more or less badly affected. The proportion is 137 for males 
and 160 for females. The Kolihas 116 blind males and 137 females por 100,000. 
Amoug the poorer castes women suffer more than mou from this infirmity, a clear 
proof that it is closely connected with hard toil. All the three Mahomedan sects 
for which statistics are given, have a very low incidence of blindness. 
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213. Comparison with previous Censuses. 

According to tho figures given ir the Census Report, the proportions of 
blind to evory 100,000 persona in the State were, in 1881, 119, in 1891, 92, 
in 1901, 12 as against 122 in 1911. As already remarked, however, the figures 
for 1901, are palpably unreliable. The figures for Hyderabad City alone afford 
a somewhat firm basis of comparison, and they show that there has been a not- 
able improvement due no doubt, to the growing popularity of modern methods of 
treatment. This is also brought out by a comparison of the figures for 1881, 
which would seem to be fairly reliable, with those of the current Census. The 
increase of population in the thirty years has been 35 ner cent, but the number of 
blind is only 38 percent, more than that in 1881. The almost rhythmic regu- 
larity with which the figures rise at (he age periods of 30-35, 40-45, 50-55, and 
60-05, and fall in the second half ot each of the decades, has already been noticed. 
After the age of 30 the number of blind women tends at almost every age- 
period to exceed the number oi blind men. One reason, no doubt, is that eye- 
sight is more neglected in the case oi women than in that of men. 

214. Lepers. 

The first thing which attracts attention in the statistics of leprosy is that 
there are far fewer women afflicted with the disease than men. The proportion 
for the whole State is 41 males and 15 females to every 10,000 of the population. 
The proportion of lepers in each district is shown in the following map : — 

This disparity in 
tho liability of the 
two sexes to this 
disease is borne out 
by the figures of the 
previous Hyderabad 
Censuses as also by 
those of other parts 
of India. Conceal- 
ment, may account to 
some extent for it, but 
there would seem to 
be some intrinsic 
cause making the 
gentler sex more re- 
sistant to this disease. 


The average for Telingana is higher than for Marathwara, the proportions 
being 30 and 27 in every 10,000 of the population respectively. Osmanabad in 
Marathwara, Medak and Nizamabad in Telingana have the highoet averages in 
the Dominions, Nizamabad having the additional distinction of having the largest 
proportion of women lepers. 

216. Distribution by Castes. 

Amongst Hindu castes the Mutrasi comes first with 75 male and 20 
female lepers, though the Komati is an easy second with 70 male lepers and 19 
female lepers, to every 10,000 of the population. This caste would seem to merit 
the attention of students of pathology as well as of sociology for its unenviable 
predominance in every department of infirmity. Tho Muunur caste has 66 male 
and 18 female lepers to every 10,000 persons, and is second in order of prece- 
dence. The Madiga and the Mang, the Mahar, the Telaga, the Koli and the 
Goundla have also high averages. The Shaik, among Mahomedans, has the 
highest average, but it is, much lower than that of tlje above mentioned Hindu 
castes. Among the Hindus, the Lingayath has the lowest proportion of persons 
suffering from this infirmity, and next to him comes the Brahmin. The largest 
proportion of lepers occurs at the age-period 40-45, and the majority are persons 
past 30. 



215. Distribution by Natural Divisions and Districts. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Number afflicted per 100,000 of the 
Population at each of tiie last four Censuses. 


District and Natural 
Division. 


Insane. 

Male. 

Female. 

I 1 

Ill 
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Telingana 

Hyderabad City. 
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Gulbarga ... 

Osmanabad 
Raiohur ... 
Bidar 
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Blind. 
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State 

Telingana 

Hyderabad City.. 
Atrafibalda 

Warangal 

Karinmagar 

Adilabad ... 
Medak 

Nizamabad 
Mahbubnagar .. 

Nalgonda 

Marathwara.. 
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81 
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42 

54 

14 

54 
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56 

87 

21 

22 

82 
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Aurangabad , 

Bhir I 

Nander ... 

Parbhani ... - 

Gulbarga ... 

Osmanabad 

Raiohur 

Bidar 


If ©te.— After deducting 76 males and 5 females Inmates of the Lunatic Asylum attached to the Central Jail, Hyderabad City, 
born outside the City, the corrected proportion for that locality under insane* for males and females is 63 and 38, respectively. 
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SUBSIDIARY. TABLE II— Distribution of the Infirm by age per 10,000 of each sex. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Number afflicted per 100,000 Persons of each 

AdR-PERIOD, AND NUMBER OF FEMALES AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MALES. 
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47 

94 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV.— Number afflicted per 100,000 Persons of each selectfd 
Caste, Tribe or Race; and number of Females afflicted per 1,000 Males. 




Caste. 

Number afflicted per 100,000. 

Number of females afflietedper 
1,000 males. 
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Chapter XI. 

CASTE. 


217. Caste. The Basis of the Hindu Society. 

Hindu Society rests upon caste. Orthodox Hinduism is best known 
amongst its votaries as Varshrama Dharma, which may be roughly rendered 
into Englibh as the social polity based on the caste system. Nor is the influence 
of caste confined to Hindus. Though Mahomedanism inculcates the principle 
of brotherhood amongst its followers and has, in practice, succeeded in giving 
effect to it more than any other religion in India, even it has fallen under the 
spell of caste. There are Mahomedan castes as well as Hindu castes, although 
of course, the former are not so rigidly closed as the latter. 

218. Origin of Caste. 

The question of the origin and development of the caste system has been 
so much discussed that it is impossible to say anything new on it. The only 
purpose of this paragraph is to call attention to the comprehensive treatment of 
the whole subject by the learned authors of the Vedic Index published last 
year. Their article on “ Varna” is the latest authoritative pronouncement on 
the origin and history of caste, and, on the whole, it is the most satisfactory yet. 
made upon it. Drs. Macdonnell and Keith incline to Risley’s view that the 
ultimate source of caste was the distinction between Aryan and non-Aryan. 
While dissenting from Senart’s theory which places the greatest stress on the 
Aryan constitution of the family, they allow that the development of caste might 
have been helped by the family traditions of some gentes or Gotras. In like 
manner, while dismissing Nesfield’s opinion, that occupation was the one ground 
of caste, as hardly worth serious criticism bb an ultimate explanation of caste, 
they regard it as perfectly certain that gilds of workers tended to become castes. 
They conclude : — 

“ There is no probabilty in tbo view of Senart or of Risley that the names of the old 
classes were later superimposed artificially on a system of castes that were different from them in 
origin. We cannot say that the castes existed before the classes, and that the classes were 
borrowed by India from Iran, ns Risley maintains, ignoring the early Brahnmnic evidence for 
the four Vernas, and treating the transfer as late. Nor can we say with Senart that the 
castes and classes are of independent origin. If there had been no Varna, caste might never 
have arisen ; both colour and class are needed for a plausible aooount of the rise of caste.”* 

In other words, once the conception of hereditary castes as the natural 
basis of society, got hold of the Indian mind, all social divisions, and groupings, 
however caused, tended to run to caste. Differences of occupation, differences of 
locality, and differences of dialect, all became starting-points of new oastes. 

219. Multiplicity of Modern Castes. 

The question of the origin of the castes, however, is only of antiquarian 
interest at the present day. The four original oastes of Manu have increased to 
several hundreds, though many of the latter claim to be branches of one of the 
first three castes. Whatever might have been the case in the remote past,, 
the general impression among foreign observers, viz., that Indian society is 
divided, so to speak, into a number of horizontal strata, each representing 
a caste, is, as Sir Henry Maine pointed out many years ago, an entire mistake. 

• Vedte Index of Namea and Snbjeot*, by Macdonnell an(l Keith (John Murray, 1913), Vol. II, pp. 368, 369' 
and 370. 
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“ The real India ” he wrote, 

* ‘contains one priestly caste, whioh In a certain, though u very limited sense, is the 
highest of all, and there are, besides, some princely houses and a oertain number of 
tribes, village-communities, and guilds, whioh still in our day advance a claim, considered 
by many good authorities extremely doubtful to belong to the second or third of the 
oastes reoognised by Brahminioal writers. But otherwise, caste is merely a name for 
trade or occupation, and the sole tangible effect of the Brahminical theory is that it oreates a 
religions sanction for what it really a primitive and natural distinction of olasses. , The true 
view of India is that, as a whole, it is divided into a vast number of independent, self-acting, 
organised Bocial groups trading, manufacturing, cultivating.”* 

These observations are especially true of Southern India where the 
second and third castes of Manu never existed, and where the Aryan scheme of 
caste was loosely superimposed ou the Dravidian classes. A glauce at any of 
the Tables, relating to this Chapter, shows that Sir Henry Maine's observations 
are true of the Hindu castes in this State. Except the Brahmin and tne Rajput, 
there are few other castes whioh can be referred to any of the first Ihree castes 
of Manu. 

220. Statistic*. 

An index of castes and tribes in this State, prepared for the present Census, 
contains the names of 240 groups. Imperial Table XIII, which is the principal 
Table for this Chapter, gives the number and distribution of 72 castes and tribes, 
the rest being grouped as “ others ” under each main religion. 

In the Census of 1901 the various castes and races were classified into 
26 groups, the Hindu castes, according to social precedence, and the others each 
under a separate group, and the minor religions all in a single group. Each 
group contained several castes, numerous sub-castes, many territorial or occu- 
pational names and not a few vague names. In the present Census, only those 
castes that contributed one per mille to the total population of the State are shown 
in Tablo XIII under their respective religions and all the minor castes have been 
grouped under one denomination, “ Others ”. Imperial Table XIV gives parti- 
culars regarding the civil condition of selected tribes and castes and Imperial 
Table IX of their literacy. Two subsidiary Tables, appended to this chapter, 
indicate respectively the traditional occupations and the variations in number 
since the Census of 1881 , of the several oastes. It may be mentioned here that, 
during the decade, an Ethnographic Survey of the State has been conducted 
under the supervision of Dr. Syed Sirajal Hasean, LL.D., and the mass of inform- 
amation collected, awaits publication. 

22 1 . Accuracy of the Returns. 

In spite of taking the necessary precautions, it was found that certain 
sub-castes or titular, occupational aud territorial names were shown in the caste 
column of tbe Census schedules. Other errors such as the recording of some 
vague word, the misrecording of a word unfamiliar to the enumerator and mis- 
takes in the course of transference of entries from schedules to slips were not 
uncommon. Similarity of caste names, such as Gandla (oil presser) and Goundla 
(liquor seller), Jad (a weaver) and Jat (cultivator employed in the British Army), 
Cachi (a vegetable grower) aud Cutchi (a trader from Cutch), Kurma (a shepherd), 
Kurmi (a cultivator) and Mala (a menial) and Mali (a gardener) also caused 
confusion. The true oastes had to be sifted out and classified under the proper 
group. An index of all the castes found in the State numbering 240 and showing 
the sub-caste of each main caste was prepared beforehand. This greatly facilita- 
ted the classification. The above may be said to be unintentional errors. There 
are intentional errors also which affected the returns to a certain extent. . These 
were, (1) the return of some higher caste, by persons belonging to an inferior 
caste than the one returned, and (2) the return of an old Varna name, such as 
Sudra for the caste name. In the first case it was impossible for the Census Office 
to trace out the real caBte, but in the second case the occupation of the person 
helped to find out the caste. The different kinds of unintentional and intentional 

• Villa** communitiei in the Em t and 4th edition, (John Murray), pp. 66, 67. 
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errors which were detected during the course of tabulation and compilation 
were of course corrected. The number of those errors that were not deteoted 
must be too small to affeot the caste returns and, therefore, the figures for the 
various castos can be aooepted as a fairly accurate record of their numerical 
strength. 

222. Caste and Traditional Occupations. 

From wjiat has been said above it is clear that while the system of caste 
did not originate in differences of occupation, differences of occupation have come 
to be associated with different castes in course of time. The traditional occupa- 
tions under which the several castes are grouped in Subsidiary Table I, are no 
longer exclusively followed by a few castes, but so far as the majority of them 
are concerned, they are still their principal occupations. The Brahman has 
always allowed himself a wide choice of occupation. “The Greek authorities and 
the evidence of the Jatakas” observe the learned authors of the Vedic Index, 
“ concur in showing it to have been the general rule that each caste was confined 
to its own occupations, but that the Brahmanas did engage in many professions 
beside that of simple priest. The Jatakas recognize the Brahmin e as engaged in 
all sorts of occupations, as merchants, traders, agriculturists, and so forth,”* 
In the Mahabharata, as in the Maratha period of Indian history, Brahmins 
have led armies. The office of Chief Minister to the Ruler has in most Hindu 
States devolved on persons of the Brahman caste. Members of this caste have 
also been more forward than others in taking advantage of Western education, and, 
as a cousquence, they occupy a proportionately large share of offices in the public 
services. There are, besides, at the present day Brahman lawyers and Brahman 
doctors. Very few Brahmans follow the traditional occupation of priest which is 
no longer a remunerative one. Similarly, though to a less extent, the other lite- 
rate castes of Hindus also, show an increasing tendency to take to occupations 
other than those which have been traditionally associated with their caste. As 
regards the masses, except where the introduction of modern appliances of conser- 
vancy, railways and factories, have provided them with new, more regular and 
better paid occupations, or where the introduction of law and order has made cer- 
tain traditional occupations impossible, they still make a living in much the 
same way as their forefathers. The sweeper caste tends to disappear with the 
introduction of mechanical processes for the removal and disposal of refuse. 
The extension of railways and Tramway has an immediate effoct on the 
traditional carriers by pack animals, as soal, incidentally, on the castes which 
regarded highway robbery as their traditional occupation. The application 
of steam and of electric power to the weaving, oil pressing and other industries 
has likewise the effect of breaking down the occupational basis of the castes 
which follow these as their hereditary trades. It is not the weaver caste but 
the agriculturists who furnish the largest contingent of our mill-hands. The 
Lambada and Wanjara, traditional carriers by pack animals, do not become 
railway porters and pointsmen. When once the oaste occupation is goue, its 
members are at liberty to turn their hand to any other and, as a rule, it is seldom 
that they show a preference for an occupation which may be regarded as being 
nearest to their old traditional one. 

223. Variations in occupational groups. 

The occupational groups are in some. respects more reliable than individual 
castes, as a means of gauging the evolution of Indian society. Each occupational 
group consists of several castes, some of which, at any rate, seem to be inter- 
changeable. Some are merely a Sanskritised periphrasis intended to mask the 
lowly position of some old caste, e.g., Panchamas for Pariahp. The variations in 
the number returning each separate caste are, therefore, often apt to be the result 
of changing fashions in nomenclature. This point will be further referred to in 
a subsequent paragraph. Occupations, unlike names, or not easy to change, and 
as pointed out above so far as the mass of the people is concerned, the traditional 


• Vedic Index Vol. 1^ p # 260. 
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occupations, still retain their sway. It is, however, necessary to direct attention 
to a prevailing tendency, in this context. Occupations representing a more pri- 
mitive stage of society than the agricultural, tend to die out as a consequeuoe of 
the settlement on iand of the castes or tribes which originally followed them. 
The old village industries, too, are becoming extinct, and this is another cause of 
the increasing pressure on land. These movements will not be represented by a 
statement which groups the several castes by their traditional rather than by 
their actual occupations. Still it may be expected that some indication of these 
tendencies will be discernible in the variations in numbers of tho occupational 

groups during a reasonably long period 
of time. In the marginal table are includ- 
ed the occupational groups each of 
which number more than one milHon 
persons. These throo groups, represent- 
ing the pastoral and agricultural indus- 
tries, and village organization, claim 
more than 40 per cent, of the population. 
Only Hindu castes are included in the 
groups, the non-Hindus and tho Linga- 
yaths, being regarded as having no traditional occupation. These lattor aggregate 
161 in 1,000 of the population, so that the occupational groups cover only 839 
persons iu a thousand. Of these, 400 or nearly 50 per cent, are agriculturists, 
village functionaries and graziers and dairy men. In 1891, tho agricultural 
group numbered 4,897,994 but it included some castes which at the present 
Census has been assigned to other groups, and also seme others, which aro not 
found in the schedules. Some of tho castes included among graziers at this 
Census, were separately grouped as shepherds in 1891. In 1901, occupational 
groups wore not used. Iu these circumstances, a comparison of the statistics 
with those obtained' at preceding Censuses, is of little value, evon if it can be 
instituted. 

The marginal table contains particulars of the groups which number 10 

and more than 10 in 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. They are all occupations which 
may be expected to prevail in a 
predominantly rural and agricultural 
population. Tno presence of gold and 
silversmiths in this table where the 
more useful arts of the carpenter and 
tho blacksmith are conspicuous by their 
abseuce, is no doubt to be accounted for 
by the fact that several places in tho 
State, especially in Marathwara, were 
once the head-quarters of thriving 
Kingdoms. The Kings and Chiefs 
liberally patronised the art of the gold 
and silversmith, and the present 
exponents of it are the descendants of those who ministered to the splendour of 
bygone royalty. These groups together account for 253 in 1,000 of the 
opulation, leaving about 170 for the minor trades. Tailors, carpenters, masons, 
lacksmiths, brass-Bmiths, oil-pressers, leather workers and basket makers are the 
principal trades of the rest of the population. 

224. Variations in Castes. 

Subsidiary Table II shows the strength of the principal castes in the past 
4 Censuses and the percentage of variation. The variations in columns 6 and 7 
in the majority of cases strike* one as extraordinary, but before considering 
the causes of variations it is desirable to explain how the figures have been 
arrived at. 


Occupational group. 

Total 

number. 

Number 
per mille. 

Weavers, Carders, Dyers 


472,954 

35 

Hun tors and Fowers ... 

... 

468,876 

35 

Toddy drawers and Distillers.. 

406,321 

31 

Carriers by pack animals 

... 

816,083 

24 

Priest 


291,112 

22 

Washermen 


242,224 

18 

Traders and Padlers ... 


223,380 

17 

Gold and Silver smiths 


205,747 

16 

Fishermen, Boatmen, &c. 


177,004 

13 

Potters .. 


151,986 

11 

Landholders 


145,424 

11 

EaTth Workers 


131,799 

10 

Forest and hill tribeB 


136,887 

10 


Occupational 

Total | 

Number 

group. 

number. 

per millo. 

Cultivators 

8,367,7150 

252 

Village watchmen ani menials 

3,283,941 

170 

(Jraziers and Dairymen. 

1,113,388 

83 
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Iu the Census of 1901, castes were classified into (26) groups according to 
the social status of their people. Thus in the Velama group several distinct 
castes such as Nayars, Jat, Kayath, Balija, Manne, etc., were lumped together. 
In the caste Velama, not only castes but diverse sub-castes were also entered. 

For example the marginally noted divisions of Vysias 
appear as castes. There are also certain names in the 
caste column such as Komral, Kaikoli, Mothe, Chafri, 
Bhatgar, and Metaiwad which caunot be correctly 
placed under any. It was, therefore, a difficult task to 
decide what all names in column 1 of the table of 
1901 should be grouped together to represent the 
strength in 1901 of a certain caste. Discretion was, 
therefore, to be used and all that was possible to 
secure correct strength of castes has been done and the 
figures iu columns 3, 6 and 7 are the result. The variations should, therefore, be 
ascribed more to the difficulty of the correct classification of the caste figures of 
1901 than to real increase or decrease in the number of caste people. 

225. Castes which show a decrease in numbers. 

Iu the chanter on Religion, the probable cause of variations in the num- 
bers of the several religious communities of the State, have been discussed. It is 
convenient to recall here that Hindus have increased during the decade by 17*7, 
Musalmans by 19-4, the Christians by 136*1 and the Auimists by 337*14 per cent. 
It would be interesting to discuss the variation in strength of the principal castes 
of each religion from Census to Census, but this is impossible owing to the 
widely different caste designations and groupings adopted at each of the preced- 
ing Censuses. One example brings this out very clearly. Of the fifty and odd 
castes of which particulars are furnished in Subsidiary Table II, four show an 
actual decrease in numbers at the present Census. Three of them, namely, the 
Brahman, the Kumbhar and the Lohar are Hindu castes, while the fourth the 
Lambada is classed as Animists. To take the Brahman, first, it has to be noted 
that in 1901, this caste showed an abnormal increase of over 146 per cent., while 

from 1881 to 1891, it increased only by 
a little over 3 per cent. The net result 
in thirty years is that this caste has 
apparently remained stationary as re- 
gards its numbers. The sudden and 
large increase in 1901 and the equally 
sudden and if somewhat smaller decrease 
in 1911, may suggest that a large 
number of persons of this caste came into 
this State at about the time of the last 
Census, and left it before the present 
Census was taken. The Superintendent 
at the 1901 Census was inclined to think that the increase in the numbers of 
certain castes, including the Brahmin, was so great that it was net possible to 
believe that both the figures (of 1891 and 1901) represented the strength of the 
same castes ten years previously and then*. The only other alternative is that 
some caste (or caBtes) was included in the Brahmin in 1901, which was not 
reckoned as such in 1891 and at the present Census. This is what did hap- 
pen. In 1901 over 300,000 Telagas .were reckoned as Brahmins, which 
explains the large increase of the latter at that Census. The classification of the 
Telagas as a separate caste has brought about an apparent large deorease 
of Brahmins and an increase of Telagas, at the present Census. Even 
otherwise, the Brahmans are in a considerably smaller proportion to the total 
population in 1911 than they wore at any previous Census. They number 
only 20 persons in 1,000 as against 24 in 1891. The Kumbhar caste shows a 
decrease of about 23 per cent. This caste also exhibited an abnormal increase in 

• Hyderabad Census Report, lVOl, p. 220. 


Variation per cent. 


Caste. j 

1901 1911. J 

1881-1911. 

Brahman 

— «0*8 

+ 0*4 

Kumbhar ... 

— 22*2 

, + 70*4 

Lohar 

— 5*2 

-f 25*6 

Lambada 

— 18*4 

+ 85*6 


Komati. 

Arwa Komati. 
Ye*ana 
Gouri „ 

Nett „ 

Vani „ 

Vaui Oekshavanth. 
„ Rasavauth. 

„ Seh.vanth. 
Doubbuia Vani. 
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1901. The Kumbhars, as their name implies, are potters. They are a Maratha 
caste, the corresponding Telugu caste being known as Kummara. The latter 
has incrased by 20*8 per cent. That the large increase of 1901, accompanied by 
the decrease of 1911, occurred in the Maratha caste, rather supports the theory 
that there was a temporary influx of persons of the caste in the famine of 1900. 
In 1901, the Kumbhar was given as a sub-caste of the Kummara, and it may b© 
that the increase under the latter and the decrease under the former at the present 
Census, are due to many Kumbhars returning themselves or being classed as 
Kummaras. The third and only other Hindu caste which shows an actual decrease 
is the Lohar. The decrease which is only 5*4 per cent, seems to be due to 
natural causes. This caste is about equally distributed between Tolingaua and 
Marathwara. The Lohars figure as one of many sub-castes of Ausalas'iin the 
1901 Report, and the apparent decrease at the present Census may be merely a 
matter of names. The Animist caste of Lambadas shows a decrease of 18*4 per 
cent. This probably represents the proportion which has returned itself aB Hindu. 


Variation per cent. 


226. Castes which show a small increase. 

The castes shown in tho marginal table show a rate of increase loss than 
that of the Hindu population as a whole. The Kolis have just made good the 
loss they suffered in 1901, which amounted to 12*3 per cent, of thoir population. 

The Komatis increased by 5*6 per cent. 
This is the first Census whioh records 
an increase ajiainst this caste. Both in 
1901 and 1891, they showed a decrease 
of population. In thirty years, they 
have gained only by 3*4 per cent. 
Attention has been called in previous 
chapters to the peculiar social and 
pathological condition of this caste. It 
is evident that it is a decadent one. The 
rate of increase of the LingayathB has 
been decreasing steadily during the 
last thirty years. Between 1881 and 
and 1891, it was 218 between 1891 and 
1901, 1 3*6 ; and in the last decade, 
it is 9*6 per cent. Another caste which 
shows a smaller increase than at the last 
Census is tho Mangala. Members of 
this caste are barbers, musicians and 
torch-bearers. This is a Telingana caste. The barber caste of Marathwara is 
the Nahvi (Warik) which increased by 27*7 per cent. It is worthy of note that 
while the Mangala showed an increase of 23-3 per cent, at the 1901 Census, the 
Nahvis had decreased by 2 4 ’5 per cent, and the small increase in the former and 
the large oue in the latter at the present Census may be dr.o to the name Nahvi, 
having become more popular than that of Mangala. It is also probable that 
several Mangalas returned themselves as belonging to one of the other castes 
whioh are more distinctly associated with the practice of music than with the 
handling of the razor. The profession of barber is looked down upon in this 
oountry, and nobody who can lay a possible claim to some other trade, is likely 
to proclaim himself as addicted to it. The rate of increase of the Marathas, the 
largest single caste in the State, at the present Census is about the same as at 
the last Census, and the nominal increase shown in the table since 1881, is due to 
the fall in their numbers at the 1891 Census, due probably to a large proportion 
of them being classed as Kunbis. The Satanis increased by 98*9 at the 1901 
Census. Their relatively small increase now may be simply a reaction from the 
high increase ten years ago. The Sonar caste shows an increase of only 1*2 per 
cent. The members of this caste are gold and silver smiths. There are both 
Maratha and Telugu Sonars. The Panchal, also gold and silver smiths, in- 
creased by 25*2 per oent. It seems probable that a certain proportion of Sonars, 
especially in Telingana, returned themselves as Panchals. The latter word 


Caste 

1901 1911. 

1*81-1911. 

Koli 



4- 12-8 

4- 247 

Komati 

• •• 

... 

+ 5**5 

+ 3-4 

L ingay at ... 

• l* 

... 

-f 9-6 

4- 51*6 

Mangala ... 

• •• 

... 

+ 7-7 

4- 66-G 

Maratha ... 


... 

4* 11-7 

4- 15 

Bafcavi 

... 

... 

4- 14-6 

4*115-6 

Sonar 


... 

+ 1*2 

4- 377 

Teli 


... 

+ B*3 

4* 13-4 

/ 

Upparn 

... 

- 

+ 37 

4- 63-9 
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sounds more classical and the tendency now-a-days is for some castes to give 
themselves fome high-sounding name. The best-known example is that y>f the 
Pariah who is usually spoken of as the Panchama or the man of the fifth caste. 
The Teli and the Uppara are the only other Hindu castes which have increased 
hv less than 10 per cent. The Teli is the oil-presser of Marathwara as the 
Gundla is of Telingana. The casto showed a large decrease in 1901, and might 
bo expected to show a larger increase than 8*3 per cent, at the present. The 
Uppara or the earth- workers caste showed an increase of only 3*7 per cent., but 
this is a caste with many aliases , and it is also probable that members of it whd 
rise in the world or acquire skill in some other trade declare themselves as 
belonging to other castes. Of the Musalman castes, the Moghul shows an 
increase of only 4'4 per cont. The Pathans and Shaikhs have increased by 
about 16 per cent., which is less than the rate of the wholo Musalman community 
in the Slate. 


227 . Castes which show very high increases. 


The Tolaga casto shows an increase of 513*7 per cent. At the preceding 
Censuses it has consistently shown a decrease of population, 16*1 per cent- in 
1881-1891 and 76*5 in 1891-1901. As compared with its numbers in 1881, that 
at the present Census is only 21*1 per cent, more, which is by no means an 
abnormal cate of growth. Tho Telagas, as the name indicates, is a Telugu caste, 
and only a small proportion of them is found in the Marathwara districts. 
'I here is a casto Telugu in that of 1891, but it is said of it that it is a mere 
linguistic group and represents no distinct caste. There is no caste of that name 
to bn found in the 190 L Report, owing to tho Telugus having been included 
among Brahmins. The result was an abnormal addition to the Brahmin oaste 
at that Census. The classification of the Telagas as a separate caste, explains 
tho very largo proportion of increase of that caste, and partly, also the considerable 

decrease of Brahmins at tho present 
Census. The marginal Table gives the 
names of Hindu castes which show rates 
of increase exceeding 50 per cent. One 
common feature of the statistics of all 
the castes, is that they all showed decreas- 
es, some of them very heavy ones, in 
the Census of 1901. The Madiga is, 
next to the Maratha, tho largest Hindu 
caste in these Dominions. It is a Telugu 
caste corresponding to the Mang of 
Marathwara. Its members are engaged 
as village menials, and their traditional 


Madiga 

+ 95*9 

4- 71*2 

Wanjari 

4- 811 

+ 29’5 

Maia 

+ 68*5 

4- 21*5 

Wakhgar 

+ 08-2 

4- 61 

Go’tltt 

-f fio-7 

i 

4- 18*3 

Darzi 

-f «()•() 

4- 81*1 

Kurma * ... 

4- 59-9 

4- 183 

Butar 

4- 51*5 

4- 20*9 


leather workin 


occupations are basket-making and 
They also supply the place of musicians for the low castes. 

nM ttrnl I n n a i 1 1 • _ 1 • 


In the case of this as well as of the other castes which show increases much in 


excess of the general average for the Hindus and for the State, the explanation 
Beems to bo that several castes which were found at the Census of 1901 and are 


not found at the present one, have for some reason or other returned them- 
selves or boon grouped together under these names. Of Musalman castes the 
Syeds have increased by 42*6 per cent. The high increase of the Indian 
Christian population is due, of course, to the success of missionary endeavours at 


conversion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL— Variation in Caste, Tribe, &c., since 1881 . 



Bedar 

Bhoi 

'rirahmafl .. t 
^ Cfaakala ... ... 

Obambhar 

Darsi or Simpi 
(Jewang or KoShti ... 

Dhangar 

*Dtfobi 

Qolla ... 

Gfosain 

GOundla 

Hatkar 

Kalal ... ... >•» 

Kftpu ... ... ... 

Koii 

Komati., 

Kumbhar ... 

Kummara ... ... 

Kurroa 

Lingayat 

Lobar 

Madiga... ... 

Mahar ... 

Mala 

Mali 

Maug ... ... ... 

Mangala 

Maratha 

Mannar 

Mufcrasi ... ... 

Nahvl (War!*) 


Bunar .. 
Sotar ... 
TeJaga ... 
Teli ... 

Uppara ... 

Veiama 

Waddarl 

Wakligar 

Wanjari 


Musalman. 


Ladaf ... 
Mogha ... 
Pathan ... 
fiayyed M( 
Inaikh ... 


Christian. 
Indian Christian < 

Anlmlst. 


Goad .... 
Lambada 


1 , 638,874 

228,364 

280,770 

68,974 



129,117 

+ 32*6 

- 3*8 4 - 25*7 

98,478 

mmsM 

+ 5*9 + 43*7 

261,120 

- 60*8 

+ 140*6 + 8*2 

118,124 

+ 23*3 

+ 1*8 + 24*2 

44,111 

4 - 31*2 

+ *8 + 21*7 


369,767 

+ 23*1 

+ 9*0 

+ 1*2 

48,988 

810,597 

21,896 

216,900 

+ 34*3 
+ 65-7 
+ 41*8 
+ 33*6 

- 6*8 

- 17*8 

- 22*4 

- 2*8 

- 9*8 
+ 9*0 
+ 26*9 
+ 9*2 

41,128 

28,700 

+ 47*3 
+ 38*1 

- 4*8 
+ 15*1 

+ 17*8 
+107*4 

598,847 

213,966 

+ 24*4 
+ 12*2 

Bill 

HH 


216,080 

41,111 

49,724 

+ 5'6 
— 22*2 
+ 20 8 

— 0*6 
+ 99*1 
+ 9*8 

- 1*6 
+ 18*8 
+ 2M 


+ 12*6 + 17*8 


488,302 | + 18*8 | + 16*8 + 14*4 

- 32*8 4 * 7*8 


- 13*6 + U*9 

- 6*2 + 4*2 

+ 16*9 + 10*7 


•2 1 + 30*8 | + 4*6 
•6 


86,229 4 * 68*2 


16,428 t 4*4 


81*3 4 * 4*0 



+ 17*3 

! + 26*0 

- 0*6 

| 4 * 76*8 

+ 22*2 

+ 101*6 
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Chapter XII. 

OCCUPATION. 

228. Table XV, Parts A to E, and Table XVI, contain the statistical 
material for this Chapter. The scheme of classification adopted at this 'Census, is 
based on the one drawn up by Monsieur Bertillon and rooommended by the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute for general adoption so as to render possible 
comparison of the occupation statistics of different countries. The number tf 
“groups” in the new soherne is 170. The necessity to preserve throughout the 
scheme the distinction between industry and trade, made further reduction in the 
number of groups impossible. Persons who make any article are in all cases 
classed under “ Industry,” whether they sell the articles made by them t/o 
middlemen or direct to the consumer, while persons who sell .only and do not 
make are classified under “ Trade.” The following notes are provided in ex- 
planation of the general principles underlying the system of classification : — 

A person is classified in Table XV-A according to his principal occupation ; the number 
of persons in each group who are partly dependent on agrioulture is given, but otherwise 
subsidiary occupations are not dealt with in this part of the Table, but in parts 13 and C. 
Only those Government servants are shown in Sub-Class VII who are engaged in the general 
administration, including the administration of Jastioe. Members of the medionl, irrigation, 
opium, post office and other similar services aro classed under the spooial heads provided for 
these occupations. What is lookod to is the actual ocoupation and not the source from which 
the salary comes or the ultimate object which it serves. This leads to a point of difference 
between Table XV-E, based on the special industrial schedule and the general oocupalion 
table. In the former the industry is looked to and not the actual occupation of individual 
employes — a carpenter in a brewery, for instance, is merged in the general head of brewery 
employes. For the latter on the othor hand only persons directly concerned with the 
industry and trade, inoluding clerks and menials, are classed under it, and not those with dis- 
tinctive occupations of their own. Persons temporarily out of employ are shown under the 
occupation previously followed by them. Many countries sub-divide each ocoupation according 
to age and^tatus (employer, superior staff or workman). This is done in Table XV-E which is 
oompiled from the industrial schedules, but not in the general occupation tablo. 

Subsidiary tables, appended to this Chapter, contain particulars relating 
to (1) the general distribution of the population according to occupation, (2) the 
same by Natural Divisions, (3) the distribution of the agricultural, industrial, 
commercial and professional population in Natural Divisions and Districts, (4) 
the distribution of persons following occupations combined with agriculture 
where the latter is the subsidiary, and (5) where it is the principal occupation, 
(6) the occupations of females, (7) variations in th9 number following selected 
occupations since 1901, (8) occupations of selected castes, and (9) distribution by 
religion and occupation of the population. 

229. The four main classes under which all the 170 occupational groups are 
distributed : are (A) Production of Raw Materials, (B) Preparation and Supply 
of substances, (C) Public Administration and Liberal Arts ana (D) Miscellaneous. 
Each of these classes is divided into sub-classes, and these again are sub-divi 
deU into orders. There are 12 sub-classes in all and 55 orders comprising the 
170 group. Sub-table I shows that 6,287 persons in every 10,000 of the popula- 
tion find support in occupations comiug under the important class A Production 
of raw materials. This and class B Preparation a^d Supply of material sub- 
stances, account for 8,635 oat of 10,000 persons. Public Administration and the 
liberal arts, class C have only 539 persons depending on them, while class D, 
Miscellaneous, which includes beggars, criminals, lunatics, and prostitutes, covers 
the occupations, or want of them, of 806, in 10,000 of the population. 
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130. Production of Raw Materials. 

This class has two sub-classes, the first comprising the occupations 
which consist of the exploitation of the surface of the earth in one form or another, 
and the second, covering those connected with the extraction of minerals. 
Sob-class I has two orders: (l) Pasture and Agriculture and (2) Fishing and 
Hunting. There are only 81 persons in 10,000 of the population who support 
themselves, or are supported by fishing and hunting. 

£31. Fishing and Hunting. 

The actual number of persons concerned either as workers or dependents 
in each of these two occupations, is given in the margin. 
Subsidiary Table VII shows that while the fishing 
population has increased since 1901 by 135 per cent., the 
number.of persons who follow hunting as their principal 
occupation has increased by over 2,650 per cent. It is, of course, impossible that 
this enormous iucrease can be due to natural causes. Moro accurate enumeration 
probably accounts for a large part of the increase. The Bhoi is the principal 
fishermon caste in the State, and Table XVI shows that a considerable number of 
them, especially, females earn a livelihood as field-labourers and wood-cutters. 
This is also the case with the Mutrasis who form tho principal hunting caste 
among the Hindu population of those Dominions. Fishing and hunting are not 
occupations peculiarly suitable to women, and although a certain numbor of them 
is returned as actual workers in them, it is not surprising that a larger number 
belonging to these castos, should turn their hands to field labour. A singlo Bhii 
is entered in the column of “ Agents and Managers of landed estates.” There is 
a Ftage in the evolution of the hunter and the fisherman into a cultivator, when he 
continues to follow his traditional occupations as subsidiary onos. 

232. Pasture. 

Hunting and fishing belong to the most primitive stage of human industry. 
The next stage in the order of evolution is the pastoral. Tho total number of 
persons who follow pastoral occupations in tbeso Dominions is, including 
dependents, 597,728 or 447 in 10,000 of the population. This is the third 
largest Order in point of numbers, the first boing ordinary cultivation, and tho 
second, industries of dress and toilet. The number of persons following the 
several special kinds of this occupation are given in the margin. Of these four 

groups, cattle and buffalo breeders show 
a decrease of about 33 per cent, and 
breeders of horses, mules, camels and 
asses one of over 80 per cent. Sheep, 
goat and pig breeders, on the other hand, 
have increased by 475 and herdsmen by 
108 per cent. Sheep and goat-breeding 
is chiefly carried on in Marathwara, 
Gulbarga aud Raiehur, being the princi- 
pal districts for this occupation, but the largest number of herdsmen and 
shepherds are found in Telingana, especially in Warangal and Nalgonda. 
Pastoral occupations, however, are essentially nomadic, and the presence of a 
large number of persons following them in a particular district at the 
date of the Census, may be due to seasonal conditions. The breeding of 
horses and camels may be said to be practically disappearing as a distinct 
occupation in the State. How far the decrease in the number of oattle 
and buffalo breeders is due to the extension of cultivation during the decade, 
is a point deserving careful investigation by the Administration. The Dhaugar 
and the Golla are the two principal live-stock raising castes in the State aud a 
considerable proportion of them, as shown in Subsidiary Table VIII, have become 
field-labourers and cultivators. The females of these castes especially, have 
practically deserted the traditional occupation. It is interesting to note that, 
according to Subsidiary Table IV, while 161 in 1,000 persons engaged in fishing 


Cattle and buffalo breeders ... ... 42,480 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders ... 109,780 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, 
camels, asses, &c.) ••• ••• .*• 418 

Herdsmen, Shepherds, Qoat herds 445,158 


Hinting 29,620 

Fishing ... 78,269 
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and hunting are partial agriculturists, only 64 in 1,060, persons following pastoral 
occupations are of the latter class. In both cases, the proportion of paitial 
agriculturists is larger in Marathwara than in Teliugana. There aro 18 persons 
iu the State grouped together as engaged in the raising of small animals such 
as birds, bees and silkworms. 


233. Agriculture. 


Agriculturists afe divided for tho purpose of the Census rinds r three 
heads, namely, (a) Ordinary cultivators, (£) Growers of special products and 
market-gardening, and (c) Forestry. Ordinary cultivators are, again, subdivid- 
ed into (1) R»nt-receivers, (2) Cultivators, (4) Agents and Managers, and (4) F arm- 
servants and Field-labourers. Tho total number of persons depending 
ordinary cultivation in any of tho above capacities, or 
7,619,505 or 5697 per 10, 000 ot tho population. The number 
under each of tho four heads, and the variations in them 
decade are shown in the marginal table. The extraordinary increase in 
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number of rent receivers, if it at all 
represents an actual tendency means 
that the land is going out of the hands 
of tho cultivators into those of rent- 
takors. The relatively small jncrease 
in the number of the latter, and the 
large increase of 172 per cent, in that of 
farm servants and Held labourers, also 
point to the same result. Ttie ianks of 
the latter are swollen not only bv pea- 
sant proprietors who are ousted from 
their holdings but abo by accessions 
from the more primitive occupations of 
the hunting and pastoral stage, as also from that of indigenous artisans thrown 
out of employ by their handiwork being superseded in popular favour bv 
cheaper imported articles. The decrease in the uumber of agents .and managers 
probably indicates that land is passing out of the hands not only of cultivators, 
but also out ot those of the hereditary landed proprietors who managed their 
estates through agents and managers. The two great lessons which these 
statistics convey are, first, that the pressure on tho laud is increasing from 
various causes, and, secondly, that, the ownership and the profits thereof aro 
being increasingly appropriated by mere rent-receivers. 


Group. 
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Variation 
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Rent receivers... 
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Ordinary cultivators .. 
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234. There has been a decrease of 95' 7 per cent, in the number of growers 
of special products and market-gardening. There wore 91 persons in the Census 
of 1901, who were returned as engaged in tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo plant- 
ations, but these have altogether disappeared at the present Census. Tho 
number returned as fruit, flower, vegetable, betel-vine and arecanut. growers this 
time is but 5 per cent, of what it was in 1901. Here, again, the teudenev is f or 
the cultivator of what may be called special produce to merge into ordinary cul- 
tivation. The third sub-head under Agriculture, namely, forestry, consists of 
two classes. The first is composed of the employes of the Forest Department, 
in all 869, and the second, ol wood-cutters and other exploiters of forest produce 
The latter number 40,905, representing an increase ot 697’8 per cent, since |901. 

235. (a) Extraction of Minerals. 

There are 3 Orders under this head, namely, Mines, Quarries of hard 
rocks, and Salt, etc. There are no salt workers at this Census. The number of 
persons engaged in quarrying of hard rocks is 3,149 and this is the first time 
that they appear in our schedules. The only important Order in thiB Sub-class 
is Mines. From an insignificant J 39 at the Census of 1901, workers in mines 
have increased to 15,325 (11,550 coal mines in Warangal and 2,896 em Moved 
in ^old-mining in Raiohur). 
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236. Preparation and Supply of Material Substances. 

This is the seoond main class in the occupational scheme adopted at this 
Census. It consists of three great Bub-classes, (1) Industry, (2) Transport, and 
(3) Trade. Orders 6 to 9 comprising 12 groups come under the first Bub-class. 
Orders 20 to 23 which cover 21 occupational groups, belong to the Sub-class 
of Transport., and Orders 35 to 41 are assigned to Trade. The number of 
workers under Industry have increased 11*2 per cent., that under Transport 
*>y 93*7 per cent., and that under Trade 37*5 per cent, since 1901. These 
percentages afford a rough measure of gauging the effect of improvj- 
inents in the means of communication and facilities of transport on Trade and 
Industry. Trade, it is obvious, has responded more readily to the improved 
facilities of Transport than Industry, as the latter term is used iu this connection. 
The reason is plain. Many of tho commodities which find their way to outside 
markets are agricultural rav\ produce. The industry immediately benefited by 
the expansion of roads and railways is the agricultural industry. 


237. Textiles. 

The proportion of persons who follow an industrial occupation is 1,400 
in 10,000 of the population. 387 of these are assigned to Textiles. Of the 
Textiles, cotton is the most considerable, and employs about three-fourths of the 
total number of persons supported by textile industries. While the woollen in- 
dustries have lost ground during the decade, judged by the number of persons 
supported by them in 1901 and at the present Census, the position of these which 
have cotton for their raw material has been strengthened. Tho marginal table 

compares the variations under the differ- 
ent textiles during the decade. While 
the cotton ginning, cleaning and press- 
ing iudustry employs over 60 per cent, 
more workers than in 1901, the increase 
in the number of those engaged iu spin- 
ning and weaving is 7 per cent. This 
confirms what has been said in the 
preceding paragraph. Additional faci- 
lities of transport have the immediate 
effect, not of creating industries (lor which 
several other conditions aro required) but 
ot stimulating trade, especially the export trade, in raw material. The expansion of 
the area under cotton cultivation during the decade, as pointed out in a preceding 
chapter, has been phenomenal. The cotton grown has to be prepared for trans- 
port, and hence the large increase in the number of persons employed in the proces- 
ses of ginning, cleaniug and pressing. The depression of the woollen industries 
is due to the fact that the indigenous methods are too slow and costly to withstand 
the competition ot machine-made goods. Tho increase in the number of silk- 
weavers is evidently due to the more prosperous seasons during the decade. Iu 
a time of famine, the silk-weavers’ produce is not much in demand. Jute spinning, 
pressing and weaving appears for the first time at this Census among industries 
giving employment to His Highness’ subjects. The number of persons supported 
by processes of Jute industry is 1,098. More than 75 per ceut. of those engaged 
in Jute industries are found in the Parbhani District. Rope, twine and string- 
making gives occupation for about 29,000 persons. In 1901, less than 1,000 
were returned as following these oocupations. There is a large decrease, of 
nearly 100 per cent., under persons whose occupations have hair, camel and 
horse-hair, and bristles for raw material. The dyeing, bleaobiug and other 
cognate industries are in a more flourishing state than in 1901, judging from the 
number of persons who returned them as their occupations. 

238. Dress and Toilet. 

It is noteworthy that in a community mainly of agriculturists, the propor- 
tion of porsous who find employment in industries, connected with dress and toilet, 
should be bo high as 480 per 10.000 of the population. As might be expected 
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there has been a large increase of tailors, milliners, dressmakers, darners and 
embroiders on linen siuce 1901 when famine conditions were just disappearing 
There is a considerable disparity between the number of persons supported by 
industries ot dress and toilet in Telingana and in Maratkwara. In the former 
division 71 in 10,000 persons depend on them for a livelihood, whereas the 
corresponding proportion in the latter is only 27. , 

239. Other Principal Industries. 

V 

. The other principal industrial occupations and the proportion of persons 
following them are indicated in the marginal Table. The wood industry in- 
cludes basket-making. Of about 120,000 
persons engaged in “food industries" 
nearly 80,000 are toddy drawers. The 
next largest class under ibis group is the 
butchers, numbering 21,192. Of the rest, 
rice pounders (7,308), bakers and biscuit 
makers (2,869), grain-parcliers (2,082) 
and sweetmeat makers (1,652) are the 
more important. There is a decrease of. 
17 per cent, in the number of persons 
engaged in food industries,’ as , a whole, 
the only classes showing a large increase 
being bakers and biscuit-makers, and makers of sugar, molasses and gur. Practi- 
cally all the bakers are inhabitants of the city, and the sugar makers were all enu- 
merated iu Medak. Ceramics is represented principally by potters aud earthen 
pipe aud bowl makers. A decrease of over 80 per cent, iu the number of plinth- 
makers and well-sinkers and an increase of about 39 per cent, in that ol stone and 
marbje workers, ate tho chief factors in the net. increase of 15 percent, under 
building industries. Of nearly 100,000 persons following industries of luxury over 
93,000 are goldsmiths. About 50 newspaper editors, managers and other 
journalists are included among those who labour at industries of luxury. Under 
metal, the making of iron implements and of brass, copper and bell metal 
utensils are the principal occupations. The unreality of much of this classifica- 
tion is strikingly brought heme by the fact that only 9 persons in the whole 
State owned to being plough and agricultural implement makers, and all the 
nine were inhabitants of Hyderabad City. In 1901, over 10,000 persons were 
placed in this category. 

240. T ransport. 


The industries connected with Transport include four groups : — 
Transport by water, by road, by rail and the Post offico, telegraph and telephone. 
The increase in the number of persons supported by these industries, taken all 
together, is more than 90 per cent. The largest increases are iu the number of 
labourers employed iu making roads and railways. The decrease iu the number 
of palki-bearers and drivers of pack animals tells its own story. 

241. Trade. 


Tliis sub-class, as a whole, shows an increase of 37’5 per cent, in the 
number of persons supported by it over that in 1901. The piece-goods and 
hides-trades show a large increase in the number of persons depending on them, 
and this, no doubt, represents a prevailing tendency. The increase in the number 
of vendors of wine, liquors and aerated waters is also probably a correct 
representation of faci. But it is not easy to reconcile a decrease of over 

50 per cent,, in the number of sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and 

molasses with the increase of 99 per cent, in that of the makers of these 

articles. The fact is that the scheme of classification which has been adopted 
presupposes a division of labour and specialisation of trade enterprise which 
do not exist in Hyderabad or, for the matter of that, in any other part of 
India. The producer here is often also the trader. Trade and industry are 
apt sufficiently differentiated in rural India, which is the largest part of the 
OQuntry. Another anomaly of the same kind is presented by the increase 
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of about 40 per cent, in the number of atone and marble w or kern, masons and 
bricklayers, and the decrease of 44 per cent, in that of persons engaged in the 
trade in stones, bricks, plaster and so on. ’ Trade in wood (not firewood) supports 
27 per cent, more persons than in 1901, though the number of sawyers, carpen- 
ters, turners and joiners is 12 per cent, less than in that year. The number of 
individuals su[ or ted by trade in fuel has increased by about 950 per oeut. The 
ir.creas -0 of 478 percent, in the uumber of dealers in sheep, goats aud pigs closely 
corresponds to the increase (475 4 per cent.) in that of breeders of these animals. 
Furniture industries as well as the trade in furniture show a decided set-back in 
the decade, for which it is not easy to find a satisfactory explanation. The num- 
ber of fish dealers increased by over 1,000 per cent., although the number of 
person* supported by fishing increased only by 134 por cent. The ratio of dealers 
to fishers is 1 to 3, aud the presumption that an import trado (by rail) in fish 
might have sprung to account for the large increase in the number of dealers, is 
ratlfer ma<le difficult by the fact that more than 50 per cent, of the dealers, are 
found in Mahbubuagar, the larger part of which is not served by any railway, and 
in Karim uagar which lies wholly out of the track of tifher of the railways 
whioh traverse the State. Nizam abad which haH the second largest fishing, 
population in the State has comparatively few dealers in fish. The iucrease of 
about 50 per cent, in the population supported by trade in readymade clothes 
and shoes is a sign of the times. 

t 

242. Administration and the Professions. 

Sub-clasBos VI, VII and VIII relate to tho public force, the public admin- 
istration, and the professions and the liberal arts. The most noteworthy feature 
of the statistics of the military population, is the decrease of 75 per cent, in the 
Imperial Army. In 1901, this numbered 22,227, whereas in 1911 the number 
fell to 5 , 554. The Army' of the Stato, on the other hand, shows an increase of 
nearly 50 per cent. The Police Force numbers over 3,000 per cent, more than iu 
1901, and the number of village watchmen has been augmented by 56 per cent. 
Tho increase of the, former evidently represents the results of the administrative 
measures adopted to strengthen the Police Force. It is difficult to attribute the 
inorease ol village watchmen to a policy of conserving and developing the indi- 
genous village system in the face of the decrease of over 20 per cent, exhibited 
in the number of village officials and servants other than watchmen in the next 
sub-class. The decrease of 31 '8 per cent, in the number ol persons supported by 
the public administration is evidently a measure of the endeavours that are be- 
ing made to introduce economy and efficiency in the administrative system. 
The professional classes in the State show an increase ol over 80 per cent, over 
the figure for 1901. Religion leads with an increase of 146 per cent. The in- 
crease in the uumber of priests and ministers is nearly 950 por cent. It is 
interesting to note that 8,075 females are returned as actual workers under 
this head. This number is equivalent to 54 per cent, of the number of male 
priests and ministers. The number of persons depending in some way or other 
on the profession ox law shows a decrease of T7 per cont. The decrease, 
however, is ohiefly in the class of lawyers’ clerks, petition writers aud other 
oatnp-foliowors, so to speak, of the legal profession. The regular profession 
itself shows an increase iu numbers to the extent of 12*9 per cent. There is a 
gratifying increase of over 60 per cent, under medicine. Medical practitionors 
have increased by 50'4 per cent, and midwives, nurses, vaccinators, compounders 
and masseurs by over 106 per cent. The school master is abroad in His High- 
ness’ Dominions as elsewhere, as is evidenced by an increase not far short of 150 
per cent, in the number of persons connected with Public Instruction during the 
decade. In the order of letters, arts and sciences, musicians and dancers in- 
rreased by over 41 per cent., while authors, photographers, astronomers and 
astrologers decreased by 12 per cent. 

243. Persons living on their Income. 

The returns show 28,377 persons in this sub-class as against 51,757 in 
1901. No less than 22,852 of this class were enumerated in Hyderabad City. 
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The income here referred to is income derived from sources other than agricul- 
tural land. It is probable that the degrease in this head, amounting to 45*1 per 
cent, during the decade, explains to some extent the large increase in the number 
of rent receivers under the head of Agriculture. It may be also due to a reduction 
in the number of pensioners of the State duriug the decade. Outside the City of 
Hyderabad, a leisured class is practically nou-existent in these Dominions. 

244. Domestic Service. 

The increase under this head is 7*7 per cont. Cooks and water-carriers, 
and other indoor servants increased by over 9 per cont., but there was a decrease 
of about 22 per cent, in the number of grooms and dog-boys. 

245. Insufficiently Described Occupations. 

The number of persons whoso business was not definitely specified, was 
considerably less at the present Census than in 1901. 

246. Unproductive Class. 

This includes inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals, as well as beggars, 
vagrants and prostitutes. There was a total decrease in this group of about 30 
per cent. The largest decrease was among inmates of jails, asylums and hos- 
pitals. Beggars, vagrants, procurers, prosiitutos, receivers of stolen goods and 
cattle poisoners, show a decrease of nearly 30 per cent. 

247. Distribution of the population of Natural Divisions and Districts by occupations. 

The foregoing paragraphs are mainly based on ilio materials contained 
in Subsidiary Tables I and VII. Subsidiary Table II gives particulars of the 
distribution of occupation in the two Natural Divisions and Subsidiary Table III 
furnishes similar but more general information for the districts. 

248. It is clear from Sub-table II, that Marathwara is the predominantly 
agricultural division of the State. It has 665 in every 10,000 of its population 
depending on agriculture while Telingana’s proportion is 511 . There aro only two 
other sub-classes in which Marathwara’s proportions exceed that of Tolingana, 
and they are public adminisl ration and the professions and liberal arts. In every 
other group, Telingana is ahead and in many, far ahead, of Marathwara, and 
this is excluding the city, for which separate figures are worked out in Sub-table 
II. In respect of some of the industries, and of all the sub-classes commencing 
from transport, the city has, as might be expected, a vory much higher ratio of 
its population following them than oithor of tho Natural Divisions. It .has, as 
noticed above, practically a mouopoly of persons living on their income. It has 
by far the largest proportion of persons engaged in domestic servico. In fact, one 
person iu every five residing in the city is a domestic servant of some kind or 
other. Even ofpersous following insufficiently described occupations, the city 
has a far larger proportion than Telingana or Marathwara. It has also the 
highest proportion of persons belonging to the unproductive or disreputable group 
in the occupational scheme. The four districts in which the proportion of agri- 
cultural population to the total population exceeds 700 per 1,000 are named 

in the margin. All four are Marathwara 
districts. The four districts which have 
less than 500 in 1,000 as the ratio of 
agricultural to total population are all in 
Telingana. Karimnagar in Telingana 
and Gulbarga in Marathwara have the 
largest proportion of industrial to total 
population amongst districts. The for- 
mer has 239 and the latter 222 in 1,000 
persons, following industrial avocations. 
The only district in Marathwara which 
has a commercial population exceeding 
100 persons iff! ,000 is Parbhani. In Telingana, on the other hand, there is only 
one district, Adilabad, which has a commercial population of less than 100 
in 1,000. The districts which show tho highest proportions in this respect are 
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given in the marginal table. The distri- 
bution of the commercial and industrial 
population, as indicated by the Census 
schedules is their distribution on u 
particular date at a particular time of the 
year. Seasonal industries, the time for 
which was past or had not come at the 
time, are leit out and the 'impression 
produced by the statistics is thus inconclusive. The City has, of course, the 
largest proportion of persons following professions. 

249. Workers and Dependants. 

in all the principal tables, workers in any industry are distinguished from 
dependants. Agriculture and industries support about the same percentage of 
workers ard dependants, namely, 54 and 46 respectively. Commerce supports 
48 dependants and the professions, 5 3 for every 100 persons maintained from 
their proceeds. Thus, professions are the most remunerative of occupations in the 
State, judging by the proportion of non-workers supported by them. Of course, 
within each of the main groups there are striking differences in the ratio of 
workers to dependants. And also, the same occupation does not support the 
same number of dependants in the several districts. Thus, in agriculture 
there are as many as 58 dependants to 42 workers in Raichur, while in 
Mahbubnagar the proportions aro 64 workers and 36 dependants in every 100 of the 
agricultural population. Osmanabad has 57 dependants to 43 workers in industries 
as agaiust Nizamabad’s ratio of 61 workers and 39 dependants. The labour of 42 
persons in commercial concerns in Aurangabad produces enough to support 58 
dependants in addition to themselves, whereas in Atrafibalda 59 activo workers in 
commerce can support only 41 dependants. Professions, again, support 63 depen- 
dants to every 37 workers in the Capital City, whereas in Atrafibalda, in the 
very environs of the city, 64 professional men have only 36 dependants. The 
dependant class is as a rulo larger, in most occupations, in the city than in the 
rural areas, as a glance at columns 8 and 9 of Subsidiary Table 1 shows. The 
exceptions to this rule are readily explained by the nature of the occupations 
concerned. The occupations which support the largest number of dependants 
to workers, arc shown in the marginal table. The presence of the Post Office in 

this category (and at the top of it too), 
is rather strange. The most arduous 
“ occupation,” judging from the prepor- 
tion of active workers to dependants, is 
that of inmates of jails, asylums and 
hospitals. There are only 3 dependants 
to 97 workers in this clasB. Persons 
who returned some general term which 
does not indicate a definite occupation, have also to be equally busy. 

250. Women’s Occupations. 


Occupation. 

■Percentage, of 
dependants. 

Post Office, Telegraph and Tele- 


phone Services ... 

64 

brokerage, OommhFion and export. 

63 

Law 
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Army ... 4 
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Some further light is thrown on 

JN umber of 

Occupation. females per 

1,000 males. 

Rice pounders, buskers, dec. 1 1,80,857 

Midwives, vaccinators, dec. ••• .. I 3,807 J 

Sellers of milk, butter, eggs, dec. ... 2,831 

Fish dealers N , 1,452 

Dealers in hay, grass, dec. ... ... 1,898 

Trade in pottery ... . 1,283 

Grain parchers... 1,243 

Cotton ginning, cleaningadpsieren g 1,233 

Manufacturers of tobacco 1,198 

Sellers of sweetmeat, dec 1,192 

Farm servants and field labourers ... 1,184 

Unspecified ... ... .. ... 1,056 

Cardamom, betel leaf, dec., sellers ... 1,080 

Toy, kite makers and taxidermists ... 1,029 

Dealers in precious stones, dec. ... 1,026 

Indefinite occupations. ••• ... 1,011 


the subject-matter of the foregoing para- 
graph by the particulars furnished in 
Subsidiary Table VI of the occupations 
of females. The occupations in which, 
women preponderate are stated in the 
marginal table. Most of the occupations 
in this table are recognised as women’s 
occupations by custom and tradition. 
Most of them are conneoted with small or 
light articles produced in or near the 
homestead, or are suoh as make but 
a slight demand on physical strength. 
Rice pounding iB, no doubt, a heavy 
occupation, but like drawing water 
from deep wells or fetohing it from 
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distant tanks, it has for centuries been specially assigned to women. And, per- 
formed as it usually is by a group of neighbours and to the acoompani- 
ment of rural songs, it is perhaps less taxing than it seems to be. Cotton 
ginning, pressing and cleaning as a predominantly female occupation is, of course, 
a modern development. The preponderance of females among dealers in precious 
stones, is worthy of note. As regards other occupations, there is hardly one 
in which females do not figure as active workers, though they do not occupy the 
same position of predominance as in those referred to above. In many occupations 
connected with the cultivation of land and the breeding of animals, women work- 
ers take an important place. In industries, they naturally take a less prominent 
part, though in some, as in basket-making, manufacture of soaps aud perfumery, 
tailoring and milliuery, in industries concerned with refuse matter, and, curiously 
enough, among persons employed in the construction and maintenance of bridges, 
they are not far behind men. Reference has already been made to the large 
proportion of women returned as priests and ministers. Indian women of most 
castes have a keen commercial instinct, and they carry on a good deal of 
domestic trade and money-lending unknown to their husbands or other male 
relatives. 

251. Occupation of Females by Caste. 

Several tests have been proposed to gauge social precedence among castes. 
An infallible ono is whether a caste does or does not permit its women to serve 
as hold-labourers. Of the more than fifty castes for which particulars are 
furnished in Subsidiary Table VIII, 8 Hindu, and 3 Mu sal man castes 
eschew held labour as ht occupation for their women. These are the 
Brahman, the Komati, the Li n gay at, tho Lohar, the Panchal, the Rajput, 
the Satani and the Sutur among Hindus, and tho Moghal, the Pathau and the 
Sayyad among Musalmans. Agriculture has always been recognised as a 
noble occupation, and tho proudest Brahman or Sayyad has no objection to liis 
females appearing as cultivators. Females ol the Lingayat, the Mali, the 
Maratha and the Wanjari castes, appear in the capacity of rent receivers, a fact 
which shows that women in these castes are accorded larger rights of property 
and all that they imply in respect of their position in the home and in the family. 

252. Traditional and Actual Occupation of Castes. 

Imperial Table XVI gives particulars of the occupation of certain selected 
castes. Subsidiary 'fable VIII which is abstracted from it, is interesting as 
showing to what extent tho selected castes follow their traditional occupations 
aud how far they have diverged from it. It is evident that there is a great and 
growing change in some castes in this respect. The traditional occupation of 
the Bhoisis fishing, but only 402 per 1,000 of the castes now follow it. Others 
have bocomo field labourers, cultivators and domestic servants. The Brahmin 
is by tradition a priest, but only 329 of tjie caste come under arts and professions 
which include law and medicine as well as religion. Tim Chakalas are a caste 
of washermen, and a considerable proportion of them are still washermen, as 
800 in 1,000 of the castes are returned as following industries. The same is the 
case with the Dowangs, who are weavers, the Gouudlas and the Kalals who are 
toddy sellers, the Komatis, who are traders, the Panchals who are artisans, and 
several others. It is not necessary to say more here in view of the observations 
contained in the last chapter on this point. 

253. Mixed and Partial Occupations. 

It has been observed above that the principle of the division of labour is 
very imperfectly carried out in the economic scheme of Indian society. . Not 
only is the line between industry and commerce very faintly drawn, but indus- 
tries themselves are often mixed up. The cultivator fills up his slack season by 
working at almost any industry which does not take him far away from his land. 
Certain other industries are followed in combination with, cognate industries or 
trades. Some others still have without any apparent reason come to be tradition- 
ally associated with some others. A good illustration of this is the combination 
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of the functions of a barber with those of a musician, which is very common in 
this country. Imperial Tables XV B and C give statistical information regard- 
ing the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists and certain other occupations 
which are followed in combination with others. Subsidiary Tables IV and'V 
give particulars of occupations pursued in combination with agriculture 
either as a principal or subsidiary occupation. The rent receivers have natural- 
ly the largest proportions of persons following subsidiary occupations among the 
agricultural classes, the occupations most largely followed being those of agricul- 
tural labourers and rent payers. Only 56 in 10,000 cultivators are rent receivers. 
Administration and the professions furnish the principal subsidiary occupations 
of rent receivers, while the cultivators find an outlet for their surplus energies 
as petty tradesmen, as cattle breeders and milkmen, as weavers, blacksmiths, 
washermen, carpenters and so on. They may have preferences but they do not 
seem to have any exclusions in respect of subsidiary occupations. Farm servants 
and field labourers are glad to eke out their earnings by turniug their hand to 
cooly work, mill labour, rice pounding, weaving and any other village industry. 
Agriculture is followed as a subsidiary occupation by any class which has made 
money enough to require investment, as also by the fishing and hunting tribes 
which arc glad to get a chance of adding to their precarious earnings by work- 
ing on the fields. Public administration claims the largest proportion of persons 
who have agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. The mixed occupations for 
which statistics are given in Imperial Table XV C present a quaint combination. 
Thus, figures are given showing how many fishermen are palanquin-bearers and 
how many of the latter arc fishermen, how inauy agricultural labourers are 
shoe-makers ; shepherds ; basket-weavers; cattle-breeders ; milk-sellers ; grain- 
dealers ; money-lenders ; barbers ; musicians ; and vice versa. 

254. Religion and Occupation. 

Subsidiary Table IX is of interest as showing the distribution of the 
population following each of the principal occupations by religion, and that of 
each religion by occupation. Except the Jain and the Parsi, who are pre- 
eminently traders, all religions have by far the largest proportion of their 
followers associated with agriculture as their principal occupation. The Hindu has 
the largest proportion of his co-religionists in agriculture and industry, the Jain 
in trade and agriculture, the Muealman in agriculture and domestic service, the 
Christian in agriculture, the Farsi in trade, agriculture and insufficiently describ- 
ed occupations, the Animist in agriculture, and “ others ” in agriculture, 
public administration, domestic service and the public force. The Hindu, of 
course, occupies numerically the first place iu every occupation, with tho Musal- 
man a close second and in the public force, and in the public administra- 
tion, among persons living on their income and in domestic service. 

255. Industries in the State. 

Imperial Table XV E contains statistics of factories, mills and other 
places of manufactu-e iu the State, iu which at least 20 persons were employed on 
tho day of the Census. It ie divided into four parts, Part I furnishes information 
regarding the number, race, sex and age of workers in each factory, distinguish- 
ing between factories in which mecnanical power is employed and those in 
which it is not, Part II contains the district figures without these details, and 
Parts III and IV aro designed to show the caste and nationality of owners 
and managers respectively. The last column in Part I contains remarks showing 
the state of each industry at the time of the Census. There are in all 121 
factories in the State, of which 75 were worked by mechanical power, chiefly 
steam. The total number of persons employed in all the factories is 24,317 
(19,461 males and 4,856 females). Europeans and Anglo-Indians are to be found 
only in the ranks cf Managers and skilled workmen. The number of them 
employed iu direction, supervision and clerical work is 113 (including 10 females). 
The number of Europeans and Anglo-Indian skilled workmen iu the factories in 
the State is 230 ; over 50 per cent, of the former (actual number 57) are employ- 
ed in the colliery and gold mines in these Dominions. 34 are engaged in 
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Railway workshops. This number includes the 10 females shown as engaged in 
Direction, Su pa and cim Work. . direction supervision and clerical work. 

Only 6 Indian women are employed in 
this grade, and all of them in cotton 
mills. The number and distiibution of 
Indian males in superior employ in the 
several industries is given in the mar- 
ginal Table. Only the principal indus- 
tries are shown therein. 74 out of tho 
86 employed in metal industries are em- 
ployes ol' the mint, and 138 of those 
engaged in construction and means of 
transport are connected with railway workshops. Turning to the skilled workmen 
skilled Workmen , Jndian. class, wo find that the number of Indian 

industry. ~ [~ Factory. ~ females (t’nero are no European 1 and 

Anglo-Indian females) in this class is 248, 

•'.eon textile industries alone accounting for 
J’!^ 1 234 of them. The number of males in 

W, this class is 7,378 distributed as shown in 
tho margin. Only the principal industries 

are shown in the table. 

256. Female and child labour. 

Tho unskilled labourers employed in all the factories of tho State are 
distributed by age and sex, thus : Adult labourers, male 9,595, female 
3,750; child labourers, male 810, female 843. The ago of 14 is taken aB the 
dividing line between children and adults fqr the purpose of this classification. The 
mines and the textilo industries between them absorb over two-thirds of the adult 

male, and practically all the adult and 
child female, labourers. Male children 
are most in demand in textile indus- 
tries, Tho marginal table shows the 
4,919 1,1 *“ 39 60 ‘’ distribution of male, female and child 

1,736 i,7i8 401 1112 labour in these two great industries, 

1 877 si | 12 m and in railway workshops. The mints 

I employ 1,392 men and 30 boys. 

257. Distribution of Factories by Districts. 

Hyderabad City contaius 24 factories, representing almost all industries 
in the State. The only electric works in these Dominions is also situated in 
it. Warangal is tho colliery district of the State. Modak has a granite dressing 
works. There is a silk mill in Nizamabad. Nalgonda owns several rice mills. 
Aurangabad is. the principal centre of tho Cotton mills industry. There are 
several Cotton ginning factories in Parbhani. Gulburga possesses quarries of Sha- 
liabad stone, and cotton and silk mills and ginning factories. A trial exploitation 
was made in this district for gold, hence the entries in tho Table containing a list 
of industries in tho State. But the results were not encouraging and the Company 
has gone into liquidation. On the other hand, the Hutty gold mino in tho Raichttr 
district is a paying concern and is doing very well. There is every prospect of 
further development of this mine, when tho new railway is built from Hyderabad 
via Raichur to Lingsugar. This will enable the mino to get coal fuel at a reason- 
able cost, and as soon as the Railway is opened it is expected that several other 
gold mines will be worked in this district. Raichur has also ginning and weaving 
factories, and is, besides, the site of a Railway and carriage works. JVlnesalmans 
head tho list of factory owners and Managers, I’arsis come second, and are 
followed in order by Komatis, Marwaris, Brahmans and Gujarati Bauias. Mus- 
8almans take the load in leather industries and Pars is in the textiles. 


Mines 
Textiles 
Kail way ... 



Mines ... ... ... 

Textiles 

Railway workshops 
Granite dressing work ... 


Industry. 

Number of 
employes. 

Textile industries ..• 

• •• 

557 

Mince 

••• Ml 

848 

Constructions and means of 

transport. 

145 

Metal industries ... ... 

... ... 

86 

Food industries ... 

... ... 

83 

leather and other industries 

... ... 

r>4 

Industries connected with 

chemical 

84 

products. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— General Distribution bt Occupations. 



Class, 8ub-class and Order. 

No. per 10,000 o! 
total population. 

Percentage in 
each Glass, 
Sub-class and 
Order of 

Percentage of 
aotnal workers 
employed. 

Percentage of 
depeudenta to 
actual workers. 



Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

i 

Actual 

workers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

In 

City. 

In rural 
areas. 

Iq 

City. 

In rural 
are^s. 


“i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 , 

9 

A— Production of raw materials 

6,287 

3,436 

55 

45 

, 

99 

122 

83 

I.— Exploitation of the surface of the earth. 

6,273 

3,427 

55 

45 

/ 

99 

123 

83 


Pasture and Agriculture 

0,192 

3,384 

55 

45 

1 

99 

124 

83 


(a) Ordinary cultivation 

5,697 

3,100 

54 

46 

1 

99 

128 

84 


(b) e rowers of special products and 
market gardening 

17 

10 

59 

41 

17 

83 

71 

69 


(r) Forestry 

31 

15 

47 

53 

8 

92 

125 

113 


(d) Raising of farm stock 

447 

259 

58 

42 

1 

99 

143 

72 


(«) Raising of small animals 

••• 

... 

61 

39 

... 

100 

... 

64 

3. 

Filing and hunting ... 

81 

43 

53 

47 

1 

99 

121 

87 

II.— Extraction of minerals 

U 

9 

68 

32 

3 

97 

» 

4o 

3. 

Mines 

13 

8 

69 

81 

3 

97 

17 

46 

4. 

Quarries of lmrd rocks 

2 

1 

62 

38 

6 

94 

67 

60 

r>. 

Salt, etc ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


'i 

B— Preparation and supply of material 
substances 

2,348 

1,236 

53 

47 

4 

96 

no 

89 

III.— Industry 

1400 

743 

S3 

47 

3 

07 

101 

88 

6. 

Textiles ... •«. ... ... ... 

387 

210 

54 

46 

l 

99 

127 

84 

7. 

Hides, skins and hard materials from tho 
animal kingdom ... 

12 

6 

54 

46 

2 

98 

126 

85 

8. 

Wood ... ... ... 

110 

57 

51 

49 

2 

98 

127 

94 

9. 

Metals ... ... ... ... ... ... 

67 

31 

47 

53 

3 

97 

no 

113 

10. 

Ceramics 

78 

42 

54 

46 

2 

98 

124 

84 

11. 

Chemical products, properly bo called and 
analogous * 

14 

8 

i 

53 

47 

2 

98 

94 

87 

12. 

Food industries 

89 

47 

53 

47 

9 

91 

116 

86 

18. 

Industries of dress and toilet 

480 

262 

54 

46 

8 

! 97 

87 

84 

14. 

Furniture industries 

1 

1 

| 


49 

01 

83 

18 

109 

74 

15. 

Building industries ... 

88 

43 j 

52 

1 

48 

5 

96 

so' 

92 

16. 

Construction of means of transport 

2 

1 

64 

36 

77 

23 

50 

77 

17. 

Production ami transmission of physical 
forces (heat, light, Electricity, motive 
power, etc.) 


54 

! 

54 

46 

100 

... 

86 

HI 

18. 

Industrie of luxury and those pertaining to 
literature and the arts and sciences 

78 

83 

46 

54 

6 

94 

111 

120 

n 

Industries concerned with refuse matter ... 

58 

8 

55 

45 

89 

61 

95 

75 

IV.— Transport 

700 

S3 

53 

47 

15 

$5 

75 

03 

30. 

Transput by water ... ... 

2 

1 

57 

48 

... 

100 

67 

77 

21. 

Ho. road ... ... ... ... 

83 

45 

54 

46 

12 

88 

76 

87 

23. 

Do. rail 

14 

7 

46 

54 

88 

62 

62 

153 

23. 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone 
Services ... 

1 

•M 

36 

64 

69 

81 

198 

: 

: 

m 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I.— General Distribution bv Occupations— continued . 


Clash, Sub-class and Obdeb. 


No. per 10,000 of 
total population. 

1.... 

Percentage in 
each Glass, i 
Sub class and 
Order of 

Percentage of 
actual workers 
employed. 

1 

j Percentage of 
depend anti to 
actual workors. 



Persons 

supported. 

Actual 

workers. 

Actual 

workers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

In 

City. 

jin rural 
areas. 

In’ 

City. 

In rural 
areas. 

1 


1 * 

3 

T * 

i 5 

6 


1 8 

1 9 

V.— Trade ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

21. Bank?, establishments of credit, exchange 

m 

440 

51 

40 

5 

i)5\ 

131 

01 

and insurance 


16 

7 

44 

56 

9 

91 

% 151 

, 127 

25. Brokerage, commission and export 


8 

1 

87 

68 

69 

81 

201 

, 96 

26. Trale in textiles 


61 

81 

62 

48 

8 

97 

129 

V 

27. Trade in skins, leather and furs ... 

... 

11 

6 

65 

45 

4 

96 

87 

88 

28. Trade in wool 


6 

4 

54 

46 

•11 

89 

43 

90 

29. Trade in metals 


1 


44 

56 

47 

53 

215 

, 53 

80. Trade in pottery 


8 

4 

51 

49 

6 

94 

110 

97> 

81. Trade in Chemical product 


2 

l 

45 

65 

64 

46 

163 

78 

82. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 


181 

101 

60 

50 

2 

98 

116 

78 

83. Other trade in food Stuffs 


293 

151 

51 

49 

6 

94 

187 

92 

84. Trade In clothing and toilet articles 


U 

6 

49 

51 

7 

93 

168 

101 

85. Trade in furnituro . 


6 

8 

53 

47 

9 

91 

88 

Lb 

86. Trade in building raatmals ... 


1 

1 

46 

64 

27 

73 

102 

123 

37. Trade in means of transport ... 

HI 

12 

6 

49 

51 

2 

98 

253 

101 

88. Trade in fuel 

89. Tnde in articles of luxury and those per- 

taining to letters aud the arts and 

19 

10 

M 

48 

9 

81 

118 

90 

sciences ... ... ... 

... 

85 

18 

53 

47 

7 

93 

111 

87 

40. Trade In refuse matter 

... 









41. Trade of other sorts 

... 

181 

90 

59 

50 

5 

95 

123 

100 

C.— Public Administration and Liberal arts 

... 

559 

2 49 

45 

55 

15 

85 

169 

116 

VI.— Public Force 

... 

m 

51 

42 

58 

33 

07 

180 

120 

42. Army 

... 

51 

20 

39 

61 

71 

29 

168 

185 

43. .Navy * 

... 

... 

Hi 

•o 

Ml 

... 

... 

Ml 

44. Police ... ... ... ... ... 

... 

72 

31 

44 

56 

I 

99 

233 

117 

VII.— Public Administration 

... 

25.9 

117 

45 

55 

0 

01 

120 

120 

45. Public Administration ... 

... 

259 

117 

45 

55 

9 

91 

139 

120 J 

VIII.— Profession and liberal arts 

... 

150 

73 

47 

53 

8 

02 

ISO 

i 

108 

46. Heligion 

... 

76 

32 

43 

57 

7 

93 

176 

182 

47. Law ... ... ••• ... 

... 

5 

2 

38 

62 

31 

69 

187 

167 

48. Medicine 

... 

23 

13 

56 

44 

9 

91 

167 

70 

49. Instruction ... 

... 

17 

8 

44 

56 

18 

82 

182 j 

116 

50. Letters and arts aud scioncos 

... 

35 

18 

52 

48 

4 

96 

286 

84 

IX.— Persons living on their income 

... 

Cl 

8 

39 

01 

80 

20 

1 

181 

151 

| 51 . Persons living principally on their income. 

21 

8 

39 

61 

80 

20 | 

161 

161 

D.— Miscellaneous 

... 

806 

441 

55 

45 

13 

87 

105 

79 

X.— Domestic service 

... 

315 

162 

51 

40 

24 | 

76 

111 

89 

52. Domestic service ... 

... 

815 

162 

61 

49 

i 

24 

76 

111 

89 

XI.— Insufficiently described occupations 

58. General terms which do not Indicate & 

de- 

284 

16(1 

58 

42 

7 I 

03 

03 

70 

finite occnpation ... 

Ml 

284 

166 

97 

3 

7 

n 

93 

70 

XlL— U nproductive 

... 

207 

113 

55 

45 

6 

04 

0 

82 

54. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 


3 

2 

97 

8 

23 

77 

10 

1 

65. B jggars, vagrants, aud prostitutes,.. 

... 

204 

111 

54 

46 

6 

* 94 

103 

89 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Distribticon by occupation in natubal 

Divisions. 


1 

Sub classes and selected orders. 

N o. per mille of the total population v 

supported in 

Natural Division. 

Hyderabad City. 

Telingana. 

Marathwara. 

1 

2 

5 

4 

I.— Exploitation of the surface of the iabth 

97 

578 

714 

(tf) Agriculture (order 1) (groups 16) 

75 

511 

665 

( b ) Pasture (order 1) (groups 9-12) .. 

13 

50 

42 

(o) Fishing and hunting (order 2) 

2 

11 

. 6 

(d) Others (order 1) (groups 7, 8 and 15) 

7 

6 

1 

11.— Kxtraction of minerals... ... ... 

1 

2 

1 

III.— "Industry *.* ... ... ... ... ... 

131 

18S 

DO 

(a) Textile industries (order 6) ... 

14 

53 

27 

(5) Wood industries (orders) ... ... ... ... 

8 

12 

11 

(c) Metal industries (order 9) ... 

4 

9 

5 

(d) Food industries (order 12) 

26 

14 

3 

(*) Industries of dross and the toilet (order 18) 

39 

71 

27 

(/) Other industries (orders 7, 10, 11, 14 to 19) ... 

40 

26 

26 

IV.- -Transport 

37 

10 

i 

1 

S 

V .— Trade ••• ... ••• .*• ••• 

142 

1 

107 

60 

(a) Trade in foodstuffs (order 32 and 33) ... ... 

75 

66 

i 

28 

(£) Trade in textiles (order 26) 

6 

7 

5 

(c) Other trades (orders 24, 25, 27 to 81 & 34 to 41) ... 

61 

84 

27 

VI, — Public force 

H 6 

S 

8 

VII.— Public administration 

54 

17 

32 

VIII. —Professions and libfral arts .. 

49 

13 

■ 

15 

IX.— Persons living on their income 

46 



X.— Domestic service ... ... ... 

219 

27 

22 

XI.— Insufficiently described occupation 

I 62 

32 

22 

XII.— Unproductive 

36 

21 

19 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Distribution of the Agricultural, Indusiuiau, 
Commercial and Professional Population In Natural Divisions and Districts. 


• 

ural 



Agricultural 


Industry (including wiu'*iO. 

District and Nat 
Division. 

t-c 

2% . 
a Qj 

•2^2 

ion of agri 

population 
of district 
lation. 

Percentage on 
agricultural po- 
pulation ol. 

L-. 

i'2 £■ 
i-S 5 

a 

o 

e 

o 

a X 

C -X 
•- »- 

£ 1 % c 
an o 

to a 

Percentage on in- 
duHtrml popu * 
lation of. 

• 



fjl 

CL *. 

o o 

CU C. 

Proport 
cultural 
per 1,000 
popu 

Actual Depen- 
workers. dents. 

a. g 

a. » 

0 

1 

•sfl 

* 

k % 

Act ual 
workers 

Depen- 

dent.^. 

I 



» 



, 1 



1 

j 

7 

■ i 

9 

State 


... 

7,642,309 


571 

54 

40 

1.H9 1.207 


141 

54 

• 46 

Telingana 

... 

■ a. 

3,219,019 


479 

60 | 

40 

1 228,433 


183 1 

1 

55 j 

45 

Hyderabad City 



37,413 


75 

15 ! 

55 

60,127 


1*DJ 

50 | 

5(5 

Atrafibalda 


... 

350,201 


481 

58 

42 

99 U68 


ll»o 

55 

45 

Warangal 


... 

485,225 


536 

59 , 

41 

161,576 


ITS 

no 1 

41 

Karimnagar 


... 

527,009 


466 

60 ! 

40 

270,8o6 


239 ! 

54 ’ 

46 

Adil&bad 


... 

417,450 


673 

5i ; 

46 

69,365 


112 ! 

r:.) 

48 

Medak ... ... 


... 

290,282 


422 

61 

89 

135,543 


197 » 

5 } ! 

, 1 

46 

Nizamabad 


... 

297,004 ! 


523 

57 , 

43 

100,756 


177 ! 

01 

39 

Mahbubnagar ... 


... 

399,801 


585 

61 , 

86 

126,004 


169 1 

rr, 

46 

Nalgonda / .. 


... 

514,544 


493 

66 1 
i 


199,188 


191 1 

58 

42 

Marathwara... 


... 

4,423,290 


665 

50 

50 

002,774 


100 I 

| 

50 

50 

Aurangabad 


• •• 

621,298 


714 

50 | 

5D 

77,805 

I 

89 

45 

56 

Bhir 


... 

462,954 


714 

68 ; 

42 , 

49,036 


79 | 

57 

43 

Nander 



500,478 j 


710 

56 | 

45 j 

61,817 


88 1 

52 

48 

Parbhani 


... 

465,111 


597 

58 : 

47 1 

75,294 J 


97 i 

50 | 

50 

Gulbarga 


... 

679,891 j 


591 

48 

52 j 

j 

140,135 


U O | 

52 | 

4B 

Osmanabad 



j 

491,506 


773 

58 - 

47 

43,062 


83 

43 1 

5 7 

Raich ur 


... 

605,097 


607 

42 | 

58 

110,413 


in j 

48 j 

52 

Bidar ••• 


'“I 

596,960 j 

i 


671 

47 ! 

53 

95,212 


107 

49 1 

51 


Professions 


District and Natural 
Division. 


Population ^ a 
supported by o ^ .2 
commerce, t! H J ^ 

O o 

Cl a. P 


Percentage on 
commercial 
population of 


o si o a i 

fc- —< w o 

a, 3 _ • ~ I 
_ O o * , 


g 2 o workers 

|£ S 


Actual Depend 
Yorkers. ents 


Population ~ 

! supported i.v J - j 
j profession £ o a 


Percentage on 
professional 
population of 


a'! o S Actual .)epcud- 
2 t .2 ® workers j enter. 


State 

Telingana •• 

Hyderabad City 

Atrafibalda 

Warangal 

Karimnagar 

Adilnbad 

Medak •• 

Nizamabad 

Mahbubnagar .. 

Nalgonda 

Marathwara 

Aurangabad 

IBhir ••• 

ander 
Parbhani 
Golbarga 
-manabad 
ichor ... 

Idar ... 


10 | 

n i 

l 

i2 

13 ! 

1 

11 i 

15 | 

16 17 

1,268,319 

95 

52 

48 ; 

209,039 1 

I 

16 

47 53 

815,179 

121 

« 

40 

107 709 

10 

47 ! 53 

89,468 j 

179 

1 

46 

54 

21,608 

49 

37 (>3 

64,867 | 

125 

59 : 

11 1 

7,877 

15 

64 i 36 

101,699 

112 

53 ; 

47 

15,528 

17 

50 60 

1 39,994 

124 

54 ! 

46 

12,310 i 

11 1 

49 51 

41,978 

68 

55 

45 

5,576 j 

9 

42 58 

108.470 

151 

53 

47 

10,650 

16 

46 54 

64,590 

114 

54 

46 ; 

5,540 J 

; i 

48 52 

95,819 

128 

56 

44 j 

10,111 ; 

14 1 

47 53 

113,894 

109 

58 ! 

42 | 

15,614 

15 

53 j 47 

453,140 

68 

48 

1 

52 : 

1 1 

101 330 ; 

15 

40 54 

44,675 

51 

42 1 

58 1 

12,853 i 

15 

37 | 68 

24,860 

40 

52 i 

48 

7, (’85 | 

11 

49 61 

40,768 

f>8 

48 i 

52 , 

18,013 ! 

26 

61 89 

79,442 

102 

40 

54 | 

13,866 

18 | 

46 54 

109,044 

95 

48 

! 5 - ! 

17,825 

1 15 

89 61 

26,608 

42 

46 

64 | 

* 9,432 

1 15 

44 56 

68.641 

09 

52 

48 j 

14.188 

14 

45 65 

69,002 

66 

47 

| 63 ; 

i i 

8,008 

9 

43 57 

• 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATION 


hUBHIDIAKY TABLE IV. — Occdpationk combined with Agriculture 
(where agriculture is the subsidiary occupation). 



N umbe 

r per mille of actual workers 


who are partially agriculturists. 

Occupation. 




1 

State. 

Telingatia. 

Marat h warn. 

! 

3 

8 

4 * 

I — EXFLi'lT.l I .'ON Ol mi: SURFACE of the earth ... 

20 

35 

18 

(a) Agriculture (order I to t>) ... ... 

2J 

30 

11 

( b) Pasture (order 1,9-i 2) 

64 

62 

68 

(c) Fihlnng and hunting (order 2) 

101 

no 

255 

K <i) Others (order 1-7-8 13) ... 

130 

145 

11 

11.— Kxtraction of minerals 

11 


36 

TI! —Industry 

SO 

80 

08 

(a) Textile (order 6) 

6*1 

55 

83 

(ft) Wood industries (order 8) 

»»> 

87 

94 

(<’) Metal ,, ( j| *1) ... .»* ••• 

110 

109 

111 

(d) Food ,, ( „ 12) 

Industries of dress (order 13) 

19 

98 

109 

98 

86 

113 

(/) OtherB (7, 10.11 and 14 to 19) 

9,4 

89 

97 

IV.- Transport 

01 

56 

60 

V — 1 HADE 

80 

83 

93 

(o) Trade (orders 32 and 33) 

On 

88 

96 

(t>) Trade (order 26) 

92 

62 

1 41 

(V) Other trades (24, 25, 27 to 81 and 34 to 41) 

80 

78 

82 

VI —Public force 

74 

59 

103 

V!].— Public administration 

133 

120 

142 

VI IT — Professions and liberal arts 

90 

94 

104 

IX.— Persons livino on their income 

20 

11 

60 

X.— Domestic service ... 

50 

33 

81 

XI.— Insufficiently described occupation 

60 

66 

49 

XII. — Unproductive 

54 

46 

65 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Occupations combined with Agriculture 
(where agriculture is the principal occupation). 


i 

| Laud lords (Kent receivers). 

Cultivators (Rent payers). 

j Farm servants and field labourers. 

1 

Number 


Numbor 


Number 

Subsidiary occupation. 

per 10,000 
who 

Subsidiary occupation. 

per 10,000 
who 

Subsidiary occupation. 

per 10,000 
who 


follow it. 


follow it. 


follow it. 

l ; 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

All subsidiary occupa- 

876 


S3S 


224 



tions 

Rent payers 

249 

Rent receivers . 

56 

Rent receivers 

94 

Agricultural labourers ... 

203 

Agricultural labourers ... 

104 

Rent payers 

88 

Government employee of 

45 

General labourers ... 

37 

General labourers 

45 

all kinds. 

Money lenders and grain 

1 

34 

Government employes 

14 

Village watchmen 

5 

dealers. 


of all kindB. 




Other traders of all kinds 

59 

Money lenders and grain 

14 

Cattle breeders and milk- 

20 



dealers. 


men. 


Priest* 

19 

Other traders of all kinds 

25 

Mill hands 

6 

Clerks of all kinds (not 

20 

Fishermen and boatmen. 

9 

Fishermen and boatmen. 

4 

Government.) 

School masters ... 

15 

Cattle breeders and milk- 

20 

Rice pounders 

14 



men. 




Lawyers 

! 6 

Village watchmen 

6 

Traders o! all kinds 

11 

1 Estate agents and mana- 6 

Weavers 

9 

Oil pressers 

8 

gera. 

Medical practitioners ... 

15 

Barbers ... 

7 

Weavers 

8 

Artisans ... •»» ... 

40 

Oil pressers 

6 

Potters 

5 

Others 

105 

Washermen 

11 

Leather workers... 

6 


* 

Potters 

9 

Washermen 

8 



Blacksmiths and carpen- 

8 

Blacksmiths and carpen- 

S 



ters 


ters 


• 


Others 

f 

18 

Others •• 

19 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Occupation of Females by Bub-Classes 
and Selected Orders and Groups (1911). 


• !9 

<v 

X3 

a 

j 

Mum her of Actual , 
Work hub. I 

Number of 

£ 

Cu 

oc< upation 

— 

i 

females per 
1,000 males. 

3 

o 

£-< 

O 

1 

Malt’s. j 

Kcniab s. | 

i 


• 

1-15 

I 

I.— Exploitation ot tug surface ok the earth ... ... | 

2,721,445 

1 ,802,451 

084 

113 

7. Pasture and agr -< ulf vre ... ... ... ... ... t 

2,070,013 

1,850,165 

005 

1 4 

(a) Ordinary cultivation ... ... .. ... ' 

2,408,868 

1,737,61 5 

'> 721 

1 

rncome from rout of agricultural land 

234,108 

113,407 

484 

2 

Ordinary cultivators ... .. ... ... | 

1.367,676 

727,3^3 

532 

4 

barm servant** a id tield labourers ... .. i 

790,731 

896 825 

1 ,134 

5 k 6 

Q6) Growers of special products and market g irdeniug ... ! 

8,137 

5,319 

' 657 

6 

Fiuit, flower, \ eatable, betel vine, areca nut, etc , growers 1 

8,137 

5,319 

657 

7 k 8 

((?) Forestry ' 

12,248 

7,285 

695 

8 

Wood cutters, firewood, lac, catochu, rubber, etc , collcc 1 
tors and charcoal burners 1 

11,897 

7,285 

<>12 

9-12 

(d) Raining or farm stock .. 

240,754 

105,916 

440 

9 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers ! 

13,163 

10,446 

V94 

10 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders ... .. ! 

38,398 

19,916 

520 

12 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goat herds, etc. ... ... ... | 

188,979 

76,662 

4 00 

14 k 15 

2. Fishing and hunting ... ... ... ... .. ... j 

31,427 

0.286 

> 122 

14 

Fishing ... j 

37,954 

5,520 

i 45 

15 

Hunting ... 

13,173 

766 

57 

10 20 

II.— Extraction of miner \ls .. 1 

0,734 

2,780 

280 

10 17 

3. Mines 

3 £24 

2,328 

2s 3 

10 

Coal mines and petroleum wells ... 

0,577 

1,996 

303 

21-03 

III. —Industry ... ' 

070,082 

318,086 

470 

21-31 

0. Textile* ... ... .. | 

174J 50 

100,140 

013 

21 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ; 

16,737 

20,636 

1,23 1 

22 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving .. j 

107 226 

60,586 

565 

24 

Rope, twine, and string 

9,468 

6,575 

694 

20 

Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen blankets, j 
carpet*, etc. ... 

31,486 

14,516 

461 

27 

Silk spinners and weavers 

652 

374 

674 

20 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of 
textiles ... j 

7,134 

4,015 

563 

32-35 

7. Hides, skins, and hard mat* rials from the animal kingdom 

0,034 

1 , 021 
1,064 

200 

32 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers, dyers, etc. 1 

| 2,067 

514 

30 & 57 

3. Wood ... ... ... ••• ... ... ... ... 

1 55,011 

10,837 

357 

30 

8iwyers, carpenters, turners, joiners, etc. 

36,290 

8,955 

109 

37 

flasket markes and other industries of woody material inolud* 
ing leaves 

19,321 

15,882 

822 

30 & 44 

9, Metals 

30 £05 

10 £56 

357 

41 

Other workers in iron and makers of tools principally or 
exclusively of iron 

24,296 

9,652 

397 

43 

Workers in brass, copp-r aud bell metal 

5,284 

1,263 

237 

45-49 

10. Ceramics 

37,501 

18,606 

404 

47 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 

37, U6 

18,460 

498 

50 55 

11. Chemical products properly so called , aiul analogous 

7,568 

2,704 

357 

53 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral oils 

7,110 

2,684 

856 

65 

Others (soap, candles, lac, cutch, perfumes ami miscellaneous 
drugs) ... ... ... ... ... 

177 

166 

j 

938 

50 60 

12. Food industries 

40 £88 

! 13,802 

282 

60 

Rice pounders, huskers, and flour grinders 

28 

\ 3,664 

180,857 

68 

Grain purchers, etc 

642 

| 798 

1,243 

69 

Butchers ••• ... ... ... ... ... 

7,258 

I 2,803 

386 

60 

Fish curere 

8 

6 

625 

03 

Sweat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc 

506 

j 386 

761 

65 

Toddy drawers... ... ... ... ••• ... ... 

38,858 

6,283 

185 

06 

Manufactures of tobacco, opium and ganja 

565 

1 6? 7 

1,19? 

67 73 

13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

234,400 

| 11 5 £28 

491 

68 

Tailors, milliner-, dress makers and darners, embroiderers on 
linen ... ... ... ••• ••• ... ... m. 

20,022 

16,848 

841 

69 

Shoe, boot and Bandal makers ... ... 

101,428 

1 1,988 

! 414 

70 

Other industries pertaining to dress gloves, socks, gaiters, belts, 
buttonfts, umbrellas, canes, .etc. ... 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

373 

802 

810 

71 

75,606 

61,071 

676 

72 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers ... ... 

_t > .. 

86,672 

6,018 

137 
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CHAPTER VII — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Occupation op Eemai.es by Sub-Classes and 
Selected Orders and Groups (1911) — contd. 


occupation. 


74*79 13. Building industries ... 

78 Htonc and marble workor**, muBOtiB, bricklayers 

! 

84^)2 18. Industrie* of luxury and those pertaining to literature and ' 

the arts and s<‘ tenors ... ... ... ... 

gy Workers in precious stones and metals, euamedera, imitation 
jewellery scavengers, makers, gilder^ etc. 

#1 Toy, kite, edge, fishing tackle, etc., makers, taxidermists, etc. ... 

p ,7 70. Industries concerned with refuse matter 

98 Sweepers, scavengers, dint and sweeping contractors 

1 94-105 IV‘— Tk\nsfoht 

08.102 21 . Transport by road . j 

98 Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of' 

i D ads and bridges 

99 Curt own ms and drivers coachmen, stable-boys, tramway, m nl 

carriage, etc., mauagers, employes (excluding private 
servants/ ... .. 

| mi Pack elephant , camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers. 

! 103-104 2$' Transport by rail 

IBS Hail wav employes of all lands other than construction coolies. 


24. Hanks establishments of credit, exchange amt insurant ' *... 

106 Biink manager, s, money lenders, exchange und insurance agents, 

money changers aud brokers and their employes I 

107 25. Broke rave ron. mission and export 

107 Brokers, com miss ion agents, commercial travellers, warehouse 

owners and employes ... .. ... 

108 80. 'trade in trxtiled ... ... .. ... ... 

108 Trade in piece geo is, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles. 

Uj 9 27. Trude in tkm*, lather and furs 

109 Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers (horn), etc 

HO 28. 'trade in wood ... 

110 Trade m wood (net firewood), cork, bark, etc 

112 00. Trade in pottery j 

11 J Trn de iu pottery ... j 

113 31. 'Trade in chemical prod not s 

U8 Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, 

explosives, < tc.) ... 

114k1l5 Hotel*, cafe , , restaurants, etc. ... 

1 U Vendors of vvme, liquors, aerated waters, etc 

115 Owners, managers ot’ hoteli, cook, shops, aaraix, etc , and their 

employes .. ... ... 

110-124 33. Other trade m food stuffs 

116 Fish dealers 

1 17 Grocers and sellers of vegetables, oil, gait and other condiments 

118 Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc 

119 Sellers of Bweetnoeeats, sugar, gur and molasses ... 

120 Cardamon betel leaf, vegetables, fruit and areeanut sellers ... 

121 Grain and pulse dealers 

122 Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

123 Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs 

124 Dealers m hay, gm**s and fodder ... 

125 34, Trade in cl. thing and toilet articles 

125 Trade in roady made clothing and other articles of dress and 

the toilet, hate, umbrollae, socks, ready made shoes, perfumes, 

1 26k 127 35. Trade in furniture 

126 Tra^e in furniture, carpets, curtains and bedding 


Number of Actual 
WOBKBBS. 


N umber of 


Mai-. 

1 

j Females 

icmaies per 
1,000 males. 

41,344 

16 ,67 8 

403 

87,021 

15,798 

427 

34,780 

9,831 

283 

33 079 

9,452 

286 

34 

35 

1,029 

1,970 

1,699 

860 

1,976 

1,699 

860 

51,561 

j 18,800 

366 

41.919 

j 18,004 

429 

15,891 

18,308 

1 

881 

21,226 

3,666 

172 

449 

257 

572 

7,801 

698 j 

89 

6 ,S24 

210 

33 

1 

3 57,2b 9 | 

230,640 ' 

! 

646 

* 7,313 

\ 

2,382 

326 

7,613 , 

2,882 

326 

7 94 , 

| 

532 

670 

794 

5 32 

670 

32,080 

9,108 

279 

82,680 

9,108 

279 

6,165 

2,163 

351 

6,165 

2,168 

851 

2,593 

2,005 

773 

2,593 

2,005 

778 

2.503 

3,211 

1,283 

8,503 

3,211 

1,283 

713 

394 

553 

713 

394 

563 

09,324 

65,721 

948 

09,248 

65,666 

948 

76 

65 

865 

115,556 

86,551 

740 

5,318 

7,722 

1,462 

82,155 

21,919 

683 

2,193 

6,209 

2,831 

990 

1,188 

1,192 

27214 

28,019 

1,030 

37,380 

14,815 

896 

1,354 

690 

510 

7,664 

3,189 

416 

1,288 

1,800 

1,898 

4,688 

3,395 

724 

4,688 

8,395 

724 

2,960 

1,099 

371 

2,206 

1,027 

m 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Occupation <>f Females by Sub-Classes 
and Selected Orders and Groups ( 1911 ) — concld . 


M 

© 

JS 

a 

p 

fc 

OCCUPATION. 

Number of Actual 
^ Workers 

! Number of 
j females per 

cu 

rs 

o 

CD 


i 

1 Mnle k . 

Ft* males. 

1,000 main. 

• 

129 

37, Trade in means of transport ... ... 

1 5,S38 

1,814 

311 

129 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels ? horses, cattle, ueses, 
mules, etc., sellers (not makers) of carnages saddlery, etc. ... 

5,838 

1,814 

' 311 

130 

38. ft* ail <> in fuel ... ... ... ... ... ... 

! 7,063 

6,379 

903 

130 

Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc 

7,068 

6,379 

J 903 

131133 

39. Trade in article* of luxury and those pertaining to\ 

Utters and the arts and teience s ... ‘ ..J 12.453 

12,069 

969 

131 

Dealers in precious atones, jewellery (real and imitation), 

l clocks, optical, instruments, etc. ... 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small 
articles, toys, hunting aud fishing tackle, flowerB, etc. 

1 

| 2,008 

2,061 

1,026 

132 

10,151 

9,960 

981 

ZJ<5& 238[ -#/ . TVacte 0 / <»£/** r torts 

85,823 

34,645 

404 

185 

1 Shop keepers otherwise unspecified 

85,082 

34^311 

403 

137 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune-tellers, reciters, exhibitors of 
curiosities and wild animals 

743 

305 

’ 410 

139 143 VI —Public force 

08 £71 

278 

4 

1 

ISOSl 140' 42. jlj'Wiy ... ... •<« ... ... ••• « t • ... 

26 y 32S 

278 

11 

HO 

Army (Native FUtes) 

23,392 

278 

12 

144 147 

VII. — Public Administration 

149)366 

7,343 

49 

144 147 ! 45. Public administration 

149)366 

7,543 

49 

147 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

84,278 

6,523 

77 

148-160 

Vi II.— P rofessions and liberal arts 

71)088 

26,365 

571 

148 151 

46. Ilrligion 

JO, 137 

12,953 

430 

148 

Priests, ministers, etc. 

14,1131 

8 , 075 

541 

149 

Religions, mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc 

11,507 

4,261 

370 

154 155 

48. Medicine ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

13)383 

3)SS0 

290 

154 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, oeculists, 
and veterinary surgeous 1 

12,051 

1,093 

86 

165 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. ...' 

732 

2,787 

3807 

156 

49. Instruction ! 

S,360 

1,905 

239 

156 

Professors and teachers of all kinds and clerks and servants 
connected with education 

8,360 

1,995 

239 

157 160 

50. Letters and arte and teiencee 

16,665 

7,501 

460* 

159 

Others (authors) photographers, artists, sculptures, astronomers,! 

meteo rologlsts, botanists, astrologers, etc 1 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of musical 
instruments (uot military) singers, actors and dancers ... 

5,031 

1,463 

291 

160 

( 

11,215 

6,038 

538 

161 

IX.— EEKSONS LIVING ON THCllt INCOME 

1 

8,651 

2 } 2S9 \ 

1 

265 

161 

! 

51. Person* living principally on thetr income j 

Proprietors (other tnan of agricultural land) fund and scholar-! 
ship holders and pensioners 

8,650 

1 2,289 

265 

161 

j 8,650 

l 

2,289 

265 

162-103 

X.— Domestic service 

| 140,971 

75,814 

538 

102kl03 

52 Domestic eereice ... 

140,971 

75,814 

538 

162 

Cooks, water carriers, door-keepers, clerks and other employes 
in unspecified offices, warehouses and shopB 

133,663 

75,580 

565 

163 

Private grooms, coach meu, dog boys, etc. 

7,308 

284 

32 

104-167 

XL— INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

110,010 

111,369 

1,012 

164-165 

55. General term * which do not indicate a definite occupation. 

110,010 

111,369 

1,012 

161 

Manufacturers, business men, and contractors otherwise 
unspecified ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

2,080 

992 

477 

167 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

108,555 

110,296 

1,005 

168-169 

XII— Unproductive 

336)361 

253,042 

752 

169 

55. Beggary vagrants, prostitutes . 

82,182 

65,723 

8O0 

169 

Beggary vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, receivers of stolen - 
goods, cattle poisoaers 

82,182 

65,728 

800 
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CHAI'TER VII — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABE VII. — Selected Occupations (1911 and 1901). 


Occupation. 


Population 

Population 

* 

Percentage « 

supported in 

supported in 

of 

1911. 

1901. 

variation. 


Grand Total .. 


I— EXPLOITATION OF THE SUBFACE OF THE 
EA11TH 

1. Pasture and A grieulture ... •* 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

1 Incc e from rent of agricultural land 

2 Ordinary cultivator? . .. 

3 Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters), clerks, 

rent collectors, etc 

4 Farm servants and field labourers 

(ft) Growers of special products and market gardening ... 

5 Tea, coffee, chinchona and indigo plantations 

(5 Fruit, llower, vegetable, betel vino, arecanut, etc., growers. 

(r) Forestry '.. 

8 Woodcutters, firewood, lac, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors 

and charcoal burner-? 

(d) Raising of farm stock 

9 Oattle and buffalo breeders and keepers -- 

10 Sheep, goat, pig breeders 

11 Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, camels, asses, etc.) 

IS Herdsmen, shepherds, etc ... ... 

(<r) liaising of small animals ' 

2. Fishing and hunt tug j 

14 Fishing I 

18 Huntin' ... . j 


II.— EXTRACTION OF MINERAL S .. 

3. Mines 

4. Quarries of hard welts 

0. Salt , etc 

77/. — INDUS'! R F 


t> Textiles 

21 ('otton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

22 r it ton spinning) Bh.ing and weaving.# 

IS -Jute spinning, pressing and weaving ! 

24 ’dope, twine and string 

26 Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen blankets, 

carpets, etc. 

17 Hilk spinners and weavcis ' 

28 Hair, camel aud horsehair, bristles work, brush makers, etc. 

29 Persons occupied with feathers . ! 

30 Dyeing bleaching, printing preparation and sponging of 

textiles ... 

7. Hides, stuns and hard materials from the animal 

kingdom ... ... ... ... i 

32 1 aimer, curriers, leather dressers, dyers, etc. , 

33 Maker* of the leather articles, such as trunks, waterbags, etc., 

84 Furriore •#.! 

85 Bone, ivory, horn, Hindis, etc*, workers 

8. Wo»d | 

36 .Sawyers, carpenters, turners, joiners, etc 

37 Basket makers and other industries of woody material 

including leave* .. ... 

9. Aft'trl ... ... ... •• #•• **• ••• ••• 

89 Plough and agriculturallmplement makers 

« 1 Other workers in iron and makers of implements aud tools 

principally or exclusively of iron ... 

42 Workers iu brass, copper and bell metal .. 

JO. Ceramics ... ... •#. 

47 Totters and earthen pipe ant bowl makers 

11. Chemical products properly totalled , and analogous. 

68 Manufacture aud refining of vegetable and mineral oils ... 


18,374,676 

11,141,142 

4- 

20 0, 

8,389,7 th 

5,471,402 

+ 

53‘3 

8,28t,S20 

5,430,981 

+ 

52-3 

7,619,505 

4,509,741 

+ 

65*6 

731,803 

59,68 1 

+ 

1,748-8 

4,064,950 

3,4 '*,&<>! 

+ 

17-0 

84,540 

62,956 


451 

2,788,212 

1,038.64 3 

+ 

172-3 

22,804 

632,175 


95’7 


91 


, . t 

22,804 

532,084 



95*7 

41,774 

6,103 

+ 

584-4 

40,905 

6,127 

4- 

697-8 

697,728 

298,962 

+ 

99-9 

42,418 

64,056 


83-7 

109,739 

19,070 

+ 

475-4 

113 

2,654 


81-4 

445,158 

213,183 

+ 

108-8 

18 



.... 

107,889 

34,471 

+ 

212-9 

78,269 

3*, 897 


134-8 

29,620 

],074 

-t* 

1.657*9 

18,474 

384 

+ 

1,712-0 

10,323 

139 

+ 10,9251 

8,14!) 


** 

.... 


246 


.... 

1,872 738 

1,082,701 

+ 

n-2 

017.700 

462,721 

4* 

IPS 

69,943 

42,932 i 

+ 

62-9 

302,745 

280,604 

+ 

7-8 

1,098 



28,954 

994 

+ 

8,812-8 

89,095 

114,991 


22-5 

1,901 

772 

+ 

146-2 

77 

9,071 


99 1 

204 

i 

250 

— 

18*4 

22,910 

12,776 

+ 

74-6 

10 930 

7,000 

•f 

1001 

7,061 

6,010 

+ 

40*9 

7,946 

1,499 

+ 

48-0 

462 

619 

+ 

25-3 

4C1 

831 


4P5 

746,747 

130,392 

4* 

12-5 

87,903 

100,935 


12*9 

68,844 

29,467 

+ 

99*7 

88,772 

94,465 


6-0 

9 

10,115 

— 

0-9 

78,586 

60,391 

4* 

21*8 

12,925 

19,168 


32-6 

103,614 

83,104 

4* 

244 

102,378 

78,888 

4- 

29-8 

19,211 

96,166 


23-6 

18,091 

14,928 

4- 

2tT 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII.— Selected Occupations (1911 and 1901)— contd. 


lx 

J8 

a 

vs 

fc 

p. 

ta 

o 

lx 

O 

Occupation. 

Population 
supported in 
1911. 

Population 
supported in 
1901. 


12 . Food industries 

110,245 

144,502 

66 

Rice pounders, huskert, and flour grinders 

7,808 

9,512 

67 

Bakers and biscuit makers 

2,869 

1,030 

58 

Grain parchors, etc 

2,082 

7,851 

59 

Butohers 

2i, m 

28,748 

• • • 

60 

Fish curers 

18 

62 

Makers of sugar, iuoki^t*> and gur 

249 

125 

68 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jams and condiments, etc. 

1,652 

1,410 

64 

Brewers and distillers 

443 

5,811 

65 

Toddy drawers ... ... 

79,852 

88,702 

68 

13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

Tailor milliner*, dressmakers and darners, embroiderers 

042,443 

530,308 


on linen 

70,859 

38,434 

09 

Shoe, boots and sandal makers... 

269,048 

234,674 

71 

Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

214,921 

149,082 

72 

Barbers, hair drosser and wig makers . 

85,880 

85,980 


14. Furniture industries 

255 

1,483 


15. Building indust res ... 

111,174 

05,960 

77 

Excavators, plinth builders, and well sinkers ... ••• 

3,149 

17,163 

7b 

Stone and marble workers, masons, bricklayers 

101,530 

73,917 


10. Construction of means of t. ranport . 

17. Product ion and transmissions of physical forces ( heat 

2 , mo 

1,246 


light, electricity , motive powsr, etc.) ^ ... 

IS. Jniustrios of luxury and those pretuining to lit era- 

78 

202 

89 

ture and the arts and sciences 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamel lers, imita 

97,951 

96,387 

90 

tion jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

Makers of bangle**, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, 

93,489 

89,718 


spangles, lingams and sacred threads 

2,87 1 

2,249 


19. Industries concerned with refuse matter 

6,728 

8,800 

93 

Sweepers, scavengers, dust and sweepiug contractors 

6,738 

8,800 


1V.—THA^SP011T 

| 133,951 

09,129 

95 

20. Transport by water ... ... .. 

Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, ships’ 

2,007 

2,7 IS 

96 

officers, engineers, mariners and firemen 

Persons employed on the maintenance of Btreams*, rivers 


••• mm | 

and canals (including construction) 

2,386 

381 

2,273 

97 

Boat owners, boatmen and towmen ... 

438 

98 

21. Transport hy road 

Persons employed on the construction aud maintenance 

111,470 

52,168 

99 

of roads and 1 nidges 

Cart owners and drivers, coachmen, stable boys, tramway 

1 mail carriage, etc., managers and employha (excluding, 
private sorvants) 

51,879 

2,864 


47,907 

28,135 

100 

101 

Paikl, etc , bearers and owners 

Pack elephant, camel, undo, ass, bullock owners and 

1,674 

11,106 


drivers ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1,385 

1 ,865 

102 

Porters and messengers 

8,681 

8,198 

103 

22. Transport, by rail 

Railway employta of all kinds other than construction 

18,609 

10,537 


coolies 

13,794 

10,262 

104 

Labourers employed on railway construction 

4,815 

275 


23. Post offire , telegraph and telephone service ... ••• 

i,m 

3,706 

105 

Post office, telegraph aud telephone service 

1,199 

3,706 


K .— TRADE 

1,134,368 

824,485 

106 

24. Banks, establishments of credit exchange and insurance 
Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance 

22223 

36JZ32 

agents, money changers and brokers and their employes 

22,223 

$6,232 

107 

25, Brokerage , commission and export ••• ... 

Brokers, commission agents, commercial travellers, ware- 

3tf8 

3,001 

house owners and employ^ — 

8,588 

8,001 


Percentage 

of 

variation. 


— 

17*4 

— 

23-4 

+ 

178*5 

__ 

17 6 

— 

20*2 

-b 

’ 99*3 

+ 

171 

— 

93*4 

i- 

* 9' p 

+ 

211 

4- 

84 -.7 

-4- 

14*6 


44 1 

— 

U-l 

— 

b2 8 

V 

'15*8 

— 

sr-4 

4- 

3S-4 

+ 

133 5 

- 

613 

+ 

l’h 

4* 

110 

4- 

27*6 



25*5 

— 

23*5 

+ 

93 7 

+ 

VS 

+ 

27 

— 

24*4 

+ 

1150 

+ 

1,711*4 

-f 

70 2 

— 

84*9 



28*1 

+ 

5 8 

+ 

76 ‘6 

+ 

34*4 

+ 

1,650*9 



67‘6 

— 

676 

+ 

37‘5 

— 

386 

— 

88*6 

+ 

10-5 




196 
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CHAPTER XII — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Selected Occu pations (1911 and 1901) — concld. 


£ 

a 

£3 

Occupation. 

i 

| Population 

j Population 

Percentage i 

55 

j supported in 

! supported in 


Of 

a, 

n 

s 

o 


! 1911. 

1 

| 1901. 

i 

variation. 

108 

26. Trade in textiles ... t . ^ 

Trade in piece-goods, woo), cotton, silk, hair, and othei 

81J39 

28,048 

+ 

1832 


textiles 

81,139 

28,648 

+ 

1S3-3 


27, Tiade m shins, leather and furs 

16,21 S 

5,454 

-f 

179-0 

108 

T r ade in bkiu>, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc. ... 

15,218 

5,454 

+ 

1790 


28. Trade in wood 

s,su 

6,662 

-f 

27'7 

110 

Trade in woed (not fire wood), cork, bark, etc. 

8511 

6,662 

+ 

27*7 


20. j rade in metals 

959 

1,150 

— 

10-6 


30. Trade in pottery 

11,228 

7,427 


51 1 

112 

Trade in pottery... ... 

11,328 

7,427 

+ 

511 


31. Trade in chemical products ... ... ... 

2,454 

13,351 


8V6 

ns 

Trade in chemical products (drugs, dyes, paints, petroleum, 





explosives, etc,; 

2,454 

13,351 

— 

81*6 

114 

32. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. ... ... ... 

241,975 

12VJ71 

+ 

86'7 

Venders of wine, liquors, aerated waters, etc 

241,711 

129,125 

+ 

871 

115 

Owners and managers of hotels, cookshopw, sarais, etc., 




and their employes 

261 

446 

— 

414 

116 

33. Other trade in food stuff* 

391,941 

192, 780 


103-3 

Fish dealers 

24,960 

2,032 

+ 

1,128*3 

117 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other con- 



118 

dimonts. ... ... >.» ... ... ... ... 

112,156 

58.1B0 


91 -9 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc 

17,040 

14,977 

+ 

137 

118 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar gur, molasses 

4,656 

9,699 


51*9 

120 

Cardamom, betel- leaf, vegetables, fruit and arecanut 



121 

sellers ... 

97,564 

55,822 

■f 

76*3 

Grain and pulse dealers 

106,171 

40,554 

+ 

161*8 

122 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

4,615 

2,972 

+ 

55*2 

123 

Dealers in sheep, goats ami pigs 

19,400 

8,356 

+ 

478*0 

134 

| 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

5,379 

6,441 


M 

125 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet article s ... 

16,622 

11,141 


494 

Trade in ready made clothing and other articles of dress 




and the toilet hat*, umbrellas socks, ready-made sheet, 
perfumes, etc 

36,622 

11,141 

+ 

49*1 

127 

35, TVadc in furniture ... 

H ardwarc, cooking nteusils, porcelain, crockery, glassware, 

7,670 

20,606 

— 

62-7 


bottle, articles fo* gardening, the cellar, etc. ... ... 

1,653 

15,477 

— 

89*9 

128. 

Trade in building materials 

Trade in building materials (stones, bricks, plaster, cement, 

1,260 

2$53 

— 

44-1 


saud, tiles, thateh, etc.... ... ... ... 

1,260 

2,253 

— 

44*1 

129 

37. Trade in means of transport ... ... ... 

Dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, 

15,597 

14,565 

+ 

70 


asses, mules, etc., sellers (not makers) of carriages, 
saddlery etc 

15,597 

14,665 

Hh 

7*0 


38. Trade in fuel ... 

25,880 

2,437 

+ 

961-9 

130 

Dealers in firewood, charcoal, coal, cowdung, etc. „„ 

39. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaitihig to 

25, 880. 

2,487 

+ 

961*9 


letters and the arts and sciences 

46,316 

45,630 



1-S 

131 

Dealers in precious stones, jewellery (real and Imitation), 



183 

clocks, optical instruments, etc 

Dealers in common bangles, beads, necklaces, fans, small 

7,265 

4,794 

+ 

51*5 


articles, toys, hunting and fishing tackle, flowers, etc.,.. 

38,144 

38,710 

— 

1*4 


40. Trade in refuse matter ... 




• •-*« 

186 

41. Trade of other sorts ... 

241,787 

303,568 


20-3 

Shopkeepers otherwise unspecified ... 

239765 

276,102 



19*0 

138 

Other trades (including farmers of pounds, tolls aid 



markets 

ii«t« 

798 


Ml. 


VI,— PUBLIC FORCE 

164, 39S 

104.312 

+ 

57-6 

139 

42. Army 

68,750 

64,468 

4* 

Q'6 

Army (Imperial) .. 4 

6,654 

22,227 


75*0 

140 

Army (JJative States) 

68,196 

42,241 

•f 

49*5 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Selbcted Ocodpationb (1911 and 1901). contd. 


A- 

JS 

. 0 

P 

R 

a 

p 

e 

u 

& 

OcoupHtion. 

Population 
supported in 
1911. 

Population 
supported in 
1901. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

* 


43 1 Navy ••• ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

«■••••• 


■> 



44. Police ... ... ... • ... ••• 

95,648 

39,844 

+ 

14CrO 

142 

Pol 100 ••• «... ••• *<• ••• ••• *«« 

85,135 

1,074 

+ 

8,171*4 

143 

Village Watchmen ... ... 

60,518 

88,770 

+ 

66-0 


VII. —P UP LIC A D MIN I SIR A 77 ON 

346, IS4 

50S f O37 

_ \ 

3 PS 


45. Public Administration 

346,184 

508,037 

12,967 

— 

31 8 

144 

Service of the State ••• ... ••• ... ••• 

4,567 

— 

64-7 

145 

Service of Native and Foreign States 

l»0,88l 

156,971 

— 

16*6 

146 

Municipal and other local (not village) service 

8,926 

84,013 

— 

89 3 

147 

Village officials, and so: rants other than watchmen » 

9(11, *00 

254,056 

— 

20-5 


VIII. ~ P AO F ESS 10 NS AND LIBERAL ARTS. ... 

209,039 

Hi, 70S 

+ 

805 


46. Religion ... ««• ... ... ... 

101,187 

41,12$ 

+ 

1460 

148 

Priests, ministers, etc.... 

57, SO!) 

5 543 

+ 

942 9 

149 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

53,743 

25,637 

+ 

816 

150 

151 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim con- 

2,217 

8,(583 

— * 

26-8 


d actors and circumeisers 

7,418 

6,916 

•F 

7’2 

152 

47* Law ... »*♦ ••• ... ... ... 

Lawyers of all kinds, including kaais, law agents and 

6 803 

0,084 

— 

1'7 


mukhtiars. ... 

0,835 

6,053 

+ 

129 

153 

Lawyers 1 clerks, petition writers, etc 

28 

932 

— 

969 

151 

48. Medicine ... ... 

Medical practitioners of all kind*, including dentists, 

30,973 

10" sS 

4- 

6 O' 5 


occulists, and veterinary surgeons 

23,760 

If., 790 

4* 

50 4 

155 

M hlwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, unipseurs, etc. 

7,213 

8,498 

+ 

106-2 

156 

49. Instruction . 

1 Professors anl teachers «>f a'l kinds, and clerki, and ser- 

23,574 

9,S56 

+ 

139'J 

vants connected with e lucatiou 

23,574 

9,856 

4- 

1391 

1511 

50. Letters and arts and sciences ... ... 

OLlurs (authors, photographer*, artists, sculptors, astrono- 

46,442 

38,542 

+ 

20‘ 4 

160 

m *rs, n *t » ) *ol >gist«, b itaniats, astrolog »ra, etc.) 

Vlmic c )iu > jsefs ani mist ns, playe-s on all kinds of mufli* 
oil instrarn mts (not military) singes, actorB and 

11,502 

18,072 


120 


dancers.... ... ... ... ... ... 

83.774 

28,984 

+ 

411 


IX. V K U S’ 0 NS LIVING ON TIIKIR INCOME 

28,377 

51,757 

— 

45'1 

161 

51. Per tons lirinj principilly on then income 

Propnetirs (other than of agricultural land), fund and 

28,377 

51)757 

— 

45-1 

scholarship hold-jrs and pensi mers. ... 

28.877 

51,757 

— 

45*1 


X. -DOM ESI IC SRIl VICE 

421,147 

391882 

•F 

7-7 

162 

52. llmett to service 

0 M)k«, water carriers, door-keepers, watchmen and other 

421,147 

390,882 

+ 

77 

i >-door servants 

406,181 

371,788 

+ 

9*2 

1G3 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog b r, etc 

XL— IN SUFFICIENT! Y D EACH III ED OCCUPA- 

14,966 

19,144 


21-8 


TIONS... »•• ... * ••• ••• ••• 

5;, General terms which do w't indie itc a definite 

5S 0,148 

1)524,62$ 


750 

164 

occupation. ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... 

Manufacturers, business men and contractors, otherwise 

380,14$ 

1,524,62$ 

— 

75'0 

165 

unspecified ... ... ... ... ... 

Cashiers, accountants, book keepers, clerks and the r 

6,828 

9,652 

— 

29 2 

employes in uDspeoi tied offices, warehouses and shops 

8,073 

864,167 

101,804 


92-0 

167 

Lab} irers and workmen otherwise unspecified 

1,413,825 

— 

74-2 


XII.— UN PRODUCTIVE *. 

276,139 

396,781 

— 

30' 4 


54. Inmates of jails , asylum* and hospitals ... 

3,42 $ 

9,077 

— 

62*2 

168 

In mnt 38 of jails, asylums and hospital* 

3,428 

9,077 

— 

62.2 

, 169 

55. Beggar t, vagrants and prostitutes ... ... h. 

Peggars, vagrants, procurers, prostitutes, receivers of 
1 stolen goods, cattle-poisoners ... ... ... ... 

272)711 

387,704 

— 

29.6 

272,711 

887,704 

1 


2.1.6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. — Occupations ok Ski.ectei* Cast is — amid. 


Caste and Occupation. 

Number per 
1 ,000 workers 
engaged on 
each occupa- 
tion. 

| • 

1 Number of 
female 

1 workers per 
| 100 males. 

Caste and Occupation 

Number per 
J ,000 wi rkei’j 
engaged on 
each occupa- 
tion. 

Number of 
lenmle 
work cis per 
100 males. 

Nahvi (Wnrik)— oo/tfd. 



Moghal. 



i 

Field labourers 

. 199 

249 

Domestic hoi vice 


202 

HI 

Cultivators * 

128 

70 

Cultivators 

... 

153 

42 

Others 

145 

1 91 

Public Administration 

.. 

97 


Panchal. 



I’u • die lorce 

O tiiers 

•• 

8(5 

162 

r9 

Industries 

Cultivators ... 

775 

120 

29 

95 

Pathan. 




Others , . 

105 

: 38 

Domestic service 

• •• 

159 

49 

Rajput. 


! 

PuMie forco ... ... 

t. ultivators 

... 

112 

185 

*48 

Public force ... ... ... 

477 

40 

Tiade 

... 

103 

23 

Cultivators 

103 

51 

Others 

... 

191 

43 

Trade 

Others.. ... ••• 

67 

393 

51 

19 

Sayyed. 




Sale. 



Domestic service 

... 

1 92 

35 



Cultivators ... 

• • . 

151 

32 

Industries 

736 

03 

Public Ad mini 'drat 5 on 

... 

76 


Field labourers 

131 

248 

Public force 

... 

69 


Cultivators ... ... 

71 

01 

Others 


! 512 

41 

Others... ... 

62 

93 

Shaik. 


1 • 

1 


Satani. 



Cultivators 


1 

164 

33 

Arts and Professions 

577 

70 

Domestic service 

... 

1.37 

46 

Cultivators ... . 

114 

40 

Field labourers 

. . . 

131 

94 

Others... ••• ... »•» 

309 

58 

Public Administration 

.. . 

68 


Sunar. 



Public force 

Others 

... 

«s 

429 

31 

Industries 

Cultivators ... 

723 

87 

22 

09 

Anglo-Indian. 




Field labourers 

1)5 

Ml 

Public Administration 

... 

210 

1 

Others 

95 

60 

Arts and Professions 


112 

143 

5utar. 



Otheis 


648 

19 

Industries 

764 

45 

Armenian. 




Cultivators 

129 

120 

Contractors 

... 

1,000 


Others 

107 

81 

European. 




Telaga. 

i 


Public force ... 


; i7o 


Cultivators ... ... 

504 

00 

Others 

... 

! 530 ! 

6 

Field labourers 

Trade 

303 

54 

181 

80 

Indian Christian. 




Public Administration 

11 


Field labourers 

... 

310 

131 

Others-.. 

108 

52 

Domestic service ... 

... 

1 66 

89 

Tell. 



('ultivators 

1 

149 

10K 



Trade 

... 

69 

29 

Industries ... 

589 

51 

Raisers of live-stock 

... 

» 52 

6 

Cultivators 

108 

51 

Others 

... 

248 

37 

Fiold labourers 

102 

108 

Bhil. 




Trade 

78 

77 




Others ... 

123 

60 

Fishing and hunting 


270 

28 

Uppara. 



Field labourers ... 


163 

2ol 



Cultivators ... ... 


76 

31 

Industries 

512 

70 

Others 

... 

601 

91 

Field labourers 

180 

165 

Erkala. 




Cultivators 

134 

65 




Others 

108 

78 

Industries 

... 

184 

54 

Velama. 



Cultivators 

Others ... 

... 

167 

649 

43 

58 

Cultivators 

723 

52 

Ciond. 




Field labourers 

162 

i 150 


576 


Others 

11C 

5B 

Cultivators 

... 

67 

Waddar. 



Field labourers 


325 

176 



1 Raisers of live-stock 


43 

30 

Industries 

626 

02 

Others ... 


68 

81 

Field labourers ... •« 

138 

168 

Lambada. 




Extraction of minerals 

41 

76 


445 

48 

Others ... 

195 

93 

Cultivators ••• 

... 



Field labourers ... 


242 

193 

Wanjari. 



Transpoit 


137 

62 

Cultivators 

692 

59 

Raiders of live-stock 


71 

20 

Field labourers 

200 

99 

Otters 


102 

84 

Income from rent of land ... 

45 

22 





Others .. ... 

163 

164 

\ 


) 

; 
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CHAPTER VII — OCCUPATION. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. — Distribution by Religion and occupation 

or 10,000 PERSONS. 




Distribution by occupation of 10,000 persons 





following each 

religion. 



Order and selected groups. 



a 








a 

.2 


1 •** 
m 

. 


'C 

a 

B 

0B 

» 

0 

*E 

X 3 

I < 

s 

a 

6 


cc 

*“5 

s 

o 

* 


O 

i 1 

2 1 

^ I 

4 ! 

B 1 

6 l 

7 

[.! 

I— Exploitation of the surface of 






. 


TTE kart If 

6 t 399 

3 310 

4,823 

5,334 

1,413 

8,650 

2,779 

(«) Agriculture (Order 1, groups 1*6) •* 

ft, 719 

3,259 

4, 750 

5,186 

1,393 

8,085 

2,750 

(A) Pasture (Order 1, groups 9*12) 

508 

44 

32 

57 

... 

67 

25 

(*Y KiwMng and hunting (Order 2) ... 

89 

... 

23 

21 

••• 

56 

••• 

( d ) Otb.. s (Order l, groups 7, 8 and 18.). 

23 

7 

18 

70 

20 

442 

4 

11.— Extraction of Minerals 

15 

... 

8 

71 

0 e o 

... 

• •• 

III. — Industry 

7,57.5 

854 

741 

754 

615 

94 

286 

(/.) Textile Industries (Order 6) ... ... 

89<; 

423 

400 

323 

353 

9 

8 

(5) Wood Industries (Order 8) 

121 

4 

25 

117 

7 

54 

28 

(r) Metal Industries (Order 9) 

71 

28 

35 

14 

26 

• m 

139 

( d ) Food Industries (Order 12) 

(*) Industries of dress and the toilet 

89 

56 

111 

20 

187 

5 

... 

(Order 18) 

541 

811 

87 

210 


ft 

83 

(/) Other Industries (Orders 7, 10, 11, 14 








to 19) ... ... *t ... ... 

297 

32 

8.H 

170 

92 

21 

28 

IV. — Transport ... ... ... 

8S 

24 

158 

720 

798 

175 

271 

V ■ Tr a db ... ... ... ... ... 

870 

4,767 

738 

330 

4,120 

356 

330 

( a ) Trade in food Stulls (Orders 82 and S3) 

5 11 

1 .095 

250 

78 

1,151 

10 4 

105 

(ft) Trade in textiles (Order 26) ... 

(<?) Other trades (Orders 24, 25, 27 to 21, 

58 

7 HO 

86 

57 

26 

7 

82 

34 to -11) 

301 

2,342 

402 

195 

2,943 

245 

193 

VI. — Public Force 

Su 

1 

4S5 

604 

J05 

4 

1,252 

VII. —Public Administration 

21 4 

107 

070 

412 

993 

29 

2,078 

VIII.— Profession** and Liberal Arts ... 

145 

27S 

256 

748 

451 

3 

801 

IX —Persons living on their income 

14 

... 

84 

07 

216 

... 

159 

X — Domestic service 

XI — insufficiently described occupa- 

191 

001 

1,379 

358 

366 

140 

1,299 

TIONB ... ... 

275 

2W 

320 

508 

1 007 

417 

254 

XI 1.— Unproductive ... ... ... 

194 

339 

332 

88 

6 

120 

491 


Distribution by religi 

on of 10,000 persons or eael 

i 




0 

CCUpHtioi 

i. 



Order and selected groups. 

6 

-c 

c 

c 

0 

rt 

fcj 

s 

. I 
0 

.2 

*■+£> 

i 

i 1 

4* 

(ft 

3 

k 

07 

A 


a 

£5 

*-a 

1 

A 

o 

cfl 

Oh 

0 

< 

■+» 

O 

1 

» i 

10 > 

» 1 

12 

13 

14 

1 15 

I.— Exploitation ok the surface of the 








EXRTH ! 

8,867 

8 

794 

34 

... 

295 

2 

(-/) Agriculture (Ord rl, groups 1*8) ... 

8,792 

9 

858 

87 

... 

802 

2 

(ft) Pasture (Order 1 groups 9*12) ... I 

9,880 

2 

75 

5 

... 

32 

.. 

(#•) Fishing and hunting (Order 2) j 

9,55 1 

... 

290 

11 

MB 

148 

... 

(d). Other (Order I, groups 7, 8 and IB)... i 

6,296 

4 

591 

90 

1 

8.018 

• • 

11 Extraction of Minerals ... ... | 

9J80 

... 

597 

208 

... 

6 

••• 

III.— Industry ! 

9,407 

10 

540 

22 

... 

14 

1 

(a) Textile Industries (Order 8) ... 

8 888 

17 

1,066 

23 

1 

6 


(ft'. Wood Industries (Order 8) 

9,620 

1 

228 

44 

••• 

106 

1 

ip) Metal Industries (Order 9) 

9,427 

7 

550 

8 

••• 


8 

(d) Food Industries (Order 11) 

(*) Industries of dress and the t>ilet 

8,679 

10 

1,289 

9 

2 

11 

1 *’* 

(Order IB) 

9,782 

10 

188 

18 

... 

2 

. # 

(/) Other Industries (Orders 7, 10,11, 








1 4 to 19: ... 

9 636 

2 

319 

26 


17 


IV.— Transport 

7,670 

4 

1,034 

294 

9 

373 

10 

V.— Trade 

8 fill 

77 

899 

16 

6 

00 

1 

(«' Trade in food staff s(()rders 32 and 83; 

9,861 

545 

86 

7 

S 

47 

1 

(ft) Trade in textiles (Order 26) 

(<♦) Other trades (Orders 24, 25, 27 to 

8,284 

189 

1,464 

38 

»•» 

23 

2 

31, 84 to 41) 

8,353 

118 

1,834 

25 

11 

2 

167 

VI.— Public Force 

5,680 

••• 

4,0 75 

200 

1 

0 

38 

VII.— Public Administration ... 

7, SOI 

6 

2,671 

64 

4 

24 

30 

VIII.— Professions and Liberal Arts ... 

8,m 

28 

1,080 

194 

3 

4 

. 19 

IX.— Persons living on their income ... 

5,701 

... 

4,070 

129 

12 

... 

28 

X— Domestic service 

XI— Insufficiently described oc- 

6,285 

33 

4,581 

46 

1 

99 

15 

CUPA\ ONS 

8,407 

14 

1,186 

73 

4 

313 

3 

XII.^Unprpductive ... 

8,154 

20 

1,001 

17 

• •• 

133 

9 




















